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hink Upholds Record 
(f Alien Companies 
And Trusteed Assets 


Superintendent Lede Operations; 
Expresses Hope for No Radical 
Change in Structure 


POLICYHOLDERS ARE SECURE 





Cites Trends in Forming New Do- 
mestic Carriers and Establishing 
Reinsurance Market 





H. Pink, Superintendent of the 
Department, de- 
annual 


Louis 
Ne York Insurance 
ytes the third section of his 
report, just released, to the soundness 
fadmitted alien companies and states 
emphatically that “whatever happens 
policyholders of United States branches 
authorized to do 
secured by 


ff alien companies 
business in this state are 
trusteed assets.” 

Mr. Pink further stated that 
vising authorities have even greater con- 
tol over the assets of alien branches 
than over those of domestic companies, 
that their record is a long and honor- 
able one and expresses the hope that the 


super- 


fortunate conditions which exist in the 
world today will not force any radical 
change of structure. 

The report brings out two important 
alien company operation in 
this country. The first is the tendency 
{the alien companies to establish do- 
mestic companies which will be available 
to reinsure or take over the business in 
the United States if it ever should be 
iond desirable. The second is estab- 
Ishment of domestic reinsurers to take 
care of the reinsurance market from 
which the British companies are pro- 
hibited under the British Trading With 
the Enemy Act. 


trends in 


Releases Japanese Funds 


He also mentions the recent action 
if the Department in releasing over 
$000,000 to two Japanese companies 
which recently have stopped writing fire 
itrance in this country and said that 
tis probably could happen in no other 
country today. 

Since the beginning of the war, the 
Superintendent has championed the 
‘tanding of the admitted alien compa- 
tes and warned repeatedly against any 
disturbance of public confidence in these 
companies. In his current report he 


| Titerates that position and also seeks 
‘0 enlighten the public as to the dif- 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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A BANKER SAID... 





It is my responsibility to see that prop- 
erty in which we are financially inter- 
ested is adequately and properly insured. 
We require a sound financial statement, 
a well-balanced investment portfolio and 
an honorable loss payment record. I am 
convinced that your companies meet all 








these requirements. 
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Experience 


We know of a young man who once applied for a position in a 


certain business. 
that business. 


employ anyone who has had no experience in this business.’ 


His answer was in the negative. 


He was asked if he had had any experience in 


“Well, we never 


> How, 


then, he inquired, was it possible for a beginner to get the experi- 


ence to begin with? He was 
the answer was, 


youngster went his 


the beginner had to have experience. 
way, reminded of the legendary island where 


No, 
The 


willing to start from scratch. 


the inhabitants existed by taking in one another's washing. 


The beginning underwriter of life insurance nowadays starts in 
a training class, studies under trained men, then makes his first 





sales probably in joint selling 


with a trained salesman. And even 


after he is on his own he continues to receive training by attend- 


ing 


sales meetings, conferences, congresses, at which he hearkens 


to the ideas and the selling narrations of seasoned men. 


In other words, our experience is gained by training, by super- 


And 


vision, and by sharing. 


that is one big reason why, under 


the American agency system, American life insurance has had such 


great growth. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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TNEC Now Pondering 
Extent of Federal 


Insurance Control 











Comments of Committee During 
Session on Recommendations of 
SEC Men Significant 


SUPERVISION WITHOUT NAME 


Set-Up Proposed Is Viewed as 
Such; Highlights of Pike-Gesell 


Recommendations 








The climax of two years’ investigation 
of life insurance by SEC and hearings 
by TNEC came last Friday when Sum- 
ner T. Pike, SEC commissioner, 
sented long-awaited recommendations at 
a TNEC held in Washington. 
The session had been preceded by the 
release on Thursday to news agencies 
and selected daily papers of Monograph 


pre- 


session 


28, which is the main report on the life 
insurance study written by Gerhard A 
Gesell, insurance counsel of SEC, and 
Ernest J. Howe, former financial ad- 
viser of SEC. The Gesell-Howe report 
is summarized elsewhere in this issue 
The recommendations were a forty- 
page statement read into the record by 


Commissioner Pike and presented as the 
views of Mr. Gesell and Mr. Pike, not 
the Commission. Mr. Pike stated that 
all that was left of the insurance section 
of SEC was Mr. 


High Spots of Recommendations 
High dations 


were: 

That Industrial insurance be eliminat- 
ed from the commercial insurance field 
and lump sum death benefits be paid 
under Social Security or be sold through 
the Post Office system. 

That a Federal agency be designated, 
or a new commission created. to “assist” 
the states in strengthening their regula- 
tory machinery. 

That an Insurance Advisory Council 
of twelve be created to “assist” insur- 
ance company managements in solving 
their own problems without legislative 
comvulsion. The Council would report 
to Congress annually on the “state of 
the insurance business.” 

That imsurance companies be permit- 
ted to invest in high-grade common 
stocks to “reduce concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the insurance business.” 

Among his final recommendations Mr. 
Pike proposed that Congress designate 
a Federal agency to conduct “a thor- 
ough investigation of all forms of fire, 
casualty and marine insurance.” 


Quiz by TNEC Members 


forty-page report 


1 
Gesell. 


spots of the recommen 


The reading of the 


by Mr. Pike, who had Counsel Gesell 
at his elbow for frequent prompting, 
was marked by interpolations or ques- 
tions from members of TNEC. Those 
taking the most active part in these 
discussions were Senator Joseph C. 


O’Mahoney, chairman; Representative 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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The quality of the John Hancock 


Quality proved by performance 


Readjustment Income Sales Plan is 


daily being proved by the performance of our representatives. 


Strongly supported by national advertising, our streamlined method of pre- 
senting this plan helps the family man to readily recognize in it a practical 


solution to a vital problem. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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The recommendations of Sumner T. 
Pike, SEC commissioner, and Gerhard 
A, Gesell, special counsel, presented be- 
fore a session of TNEC in Washington 
ast Friday, first took up the subject 
of state regulation, reviewing its de- 
velopment and the functions of the state 
insurance commissioners, and pointing 
out what it called the “principal admin- 
istrative weaknesses” in the present 
state regulatory system. 


National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners 


constantly experienced of dealing on a 
sate to state basis with an admittedly 
rational business.” Of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
the report states, “It is not an associa- 
tion which is as effective as one might 
desire, for its budget is very limited, 
it has no permanent paid staff, it has 
no authority to enforce its resolutions, 
and it is, of course, continually faced 
with the difficulties inherent in any at- 
tempt to standardize the regulatory 
programs of forty-nine separate juris- 
dictions. The high turnover of commis- 
sioners also tends to make it less effec- 
tive. Though it now has twenty-five or 
more standing committees, the meetings 
of the committees are few, for state of- 
fcials have neither the time nor money 
to enter into the detailed collaboration 
which problems constantly before many 
of these committees require before sat- 
isfactory conclusions can be reached. 
*** Another problem with which the 
National Association is constantly con- 
cerned is the problem of working out 
satisfactory methods for examination of 
companies doing an interstate business.” 
The report goes on to describe the 
mne system of examinations and calls 
attention to the fact that certain In- 
surance Departments are opposed to the 
method, citing New York and Massa- 
chusetts in this connection. 















Agency Practices and Underwriting 


Methods 


On the subject of agency practices 
ad underwriting methods, the report 
sys: “Many states have failed to give 
adequate attention to insurance operat- 
ing problems as contrasted with what 
may be called purely financial questions. 
for example, the serious consequences 
which have resulted from the failure 
ot states to examine more closely the 
ativities of life insurance agents and 
the conduct of agency departments are 
graphically demonstrated in the testi- 
| mony before this Committee regarding 
company programs for the sale of an- 
luities, disability insurance, and for the 
development of settlement options. In 
tach of these instances there is ample 
tvidence to support the contention that 
agency pressure for volume led to the 
‘tious operating problems which the 
companies have confronted in these three 
j felds. It is basic to the proper conduct 
| I the life insurance business that the 
| und selection of risks and other purely 
echnical actuarial considerations, not an 
' 8ency drive for new business, should 
control in determination of the type of 
bilicy to be sold and the type of bene- 
fits to be offered. Nothing of public 
Value is to be gained by encouraging or 
Ptmitting the continual development of 
some so-called types of life insurance 
Sttvices’ which are in fact nothing more 
tan devices for giving the agents of a 
Particular company a new gadget which 
fy may use for temporary sales ad- 
| "antage before other companies also 









































It referred to “the difficulty which is 


adopt the new device in order to meet 
the competition. The end result may be 
that a new development takes place in 
a substantial number of companies and 
if that development is not actuarially 
sound, the companies are certain to ex- 
perience operating difficulties in the fu- 
ture. Adequate examination procedures 
would do much to prevent such develop- 
ments from gaining a foothold in the 
business.” 


Make Ten Recommendations on 
Regulation 


Concluding its discussion of state regu- 
lation, the authors of the statement made 
ten specific recommendations: “While a 
thorough study of all aspects of state 
regulation was not attempted by the 
Commission's staff, sufficient informa- 
tion was obtained to warrant our mak- 
ing specific suggestions for strengthen- 
ing state regulation. The following 
steps are urged for the consideration 
of state legislatures and state insurance 
commissioners. It is hoped that this 
Committee will exert its influence in the 
direction indicated by these proposals, 
which are specifically as follows: 

“1, Insurance Commissioners should 
be appointed by a responsible executive 
(in all cases subject of course to con- 
firmation by the proper state body) and 
their selection should only be made with 
regard for the appointee’s experience 
and qualifications. 

“2. The tenure of office of the In- 
surance Commissioner should be _ in- 
creased substantially and in so far as 
possible competent commissioners should 
be continued in office regardless of their 
political affiliation. 

“3, The salaries of Insurance Commis- 
sioners should if possible be substan- 
tially increased. 

“4, Insurance Commissioners should 
not be obliged to undertake any duties 
other than the regulation and super- 
vision of insurance companies. 

“5. There should be substantial in- 
creases in the budget for insurance de- 
partments of most states. 

“6. The personnel of most insurance 
departments should be increased. The 
work of an insurance department should 
be undertaken only by full time quali- 
fied employes whose pay is sufficient to 
make them conscious of their responsi- 
bilities and free from insurance com- 
pany or political influence. The em- 
ployment of special outside examiners 
should be discontinued. The develop- 
ment of a civil service in state insur- 
ance departments is highly desirable. 
Companies should no longer be required 
to pay the salaries of examiners. If 
they must be charged for examination 
the necessary amount should either be 
collected by a lump sum charge set in 
advance and paid by the company di- 
rectly to the state treasury or prefer- 
ably be collected through an appropri- 
ate state tax. 

“7, State insurance supervisory officials 
should strengthen examination proce- 
dures particularly in respect of com- 
panies domiciled within their state. The 
desired improvement would include more 
frequent examinations in some states, 
more competent examiners, greater pub- 
licity to and full release of all exam- 
ination reports, and the undertaking of 
examination which would give greater 
attention to the insurance operations as 
contrasted with the purely financial 
aspects of the business. 

“8. Closer regulation and supervision 
of agency practices is required. Present 
laws for licensing agents are all too fre- 
quently administered purely as revenue 
measures. Agents should be required to 
show more adequate training, better 
prospects for financial success, and 
greater knowledge of the life insurance 


Harris & Ewing 


L. to R.: Commissioner Sumner T. Pike 


and Gerhard A. Gesell 


business. Furthermore, state supervisory 
officials should give more attention to 
such matters as company training 
courses, sales contests, compensation ar- 
rangements, etc. 

“9. The number of policy forms should 
be reduced and greater attention given 
to establishing standardized policy forms 
or policy provisions acceptable in all 
states. The present confusion in this 
field is most undesirable. 

“10. State supervisory officials should 
more closely scrutinize activities of of- 
ficers and directors and generally make 
more thorough checks on the compe- 
tence and activities of company man- 
agements, 

“There are three additional problems 
revealed by the insurance study which 
can appropriately be discussed at this 
time, since in our opinion they may be 
met most intelligently through modifica- 
tions or extensions of the existing state 
supervisory machinery. These problems 
are briefly, (a) the necessity of liberal- 
izing the laws governing life insurance 
company investments; (b) the desirabil- 
ity of placing state supervisory authori- 
ties in a position to police inter-com- 
pany agreements restricting competition; 
and (c) the development of techniques 
for giving policyholders greater repre- 
sentation on the boards of stock and 
mutual companies. We should like to 
discuss these problems in the order they 
have been indicated above.” 


Investment Laws 


Taking up these additional matters, 
the report goes on to say: 

“The aggregate size of life insurance 
companies is such that their investment 
activities vitally affect the credit and 
financial structure of the country. The 
funds which companies invest are trust 
funds and it is not surprising that state 
laws regulating life insurance companies 
have traditionally followed a broad pat- 
tern of permitting investments in bonds 
and forbidding investments in common 
stocks. Though there is of course some 
variation between states, most states 
make government obligations and first 
lien bonds or mortgages the principal 
channels of life insurance investment. 
As was demonstrated in the hearings, 
as well as through the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s special studies, 
the life insurance companies are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in investing 
their funds. Their problem in this re- 
gard is threefold. The amount of money 
they must invest has steadily increased. 





Pike-Gesell Recommendations Made Before TNEC 


The available supply of industrial bonds, 
on the other hand, is gradually decreas- 
ing. The interest rates to be earned on 
all types of debt are inadequate in many 
cases when measured against the earn- 
‘ings which the reserve requirements of 
the companies make necessary. 

“On the other hand, certain other cir- 
cumstances must be recognized. The 
life insurance. companies, by far our 
most dynamic savings institutions, are 
by their operation directing an increas- 
ing amount of capital away from semi- 
speculative or what might be called in 
the broadest sense of the word venture 
enterprises. Furthermore, their invest- 
ment policies actually encourage debt 
financing and in so doing may eventu- 
ally seriously disrupt the very business 
foundation upon which their prime trus- 
tee securities rest. Recognizing that life 
insurance funds should not be recklessly 
invested in highly speculative securities, 
there does appear to be room for the 
long term investment of a portion of 
their funds in common stocks of sub- 
stantial corporations with an established 
record of earnings. The continued flow 
of funds to life insurance companies 
which are prevented from purchasing 
common stocks is certain to have seri- 
ous effects on the economy. Common 
stocks of substantial corporations with 
an established record of earnings are 
clearly as ‘safe’ as many bonds. A 
liberalization of investment laws to per- 
mit life insurance companies to invest 
a relatively small percentage of their 
funds in common stocks would stimu- 
late healthier financial structures and 
have a wholesome effect on the econ- 
omy. Accordingly it is suggested that 
the respective states give serious con- 
sideration to liberalizing in this direc- 
tion their laws governing life insurance 
investments. 


Intercompany Agreements 


“The Committee will recall that con- 
siderable testimony was elicited with re- 
spect to various intercompany under- 
standings and so-called ‘gentlemen’s 
agreements’ existing among principal 
life insurance companies. The life in- 
surance business is such that much good 
can be done through occasional inter- 
company conferences at which technical 
problems confronting the business may 
be worked out on a standardized basis. 
Mortality tables, for example, represent 
such an endeavor. It is difficult to define 
the exact areas within which such con- 
ferences should operate. Much can be 
said, however, for permitting life in- 
surance companies to act occasionally 
in concert for the purpose of arriving 
at a certain amount of standardization 
in respect of specific matters having to 
do with policy provisions and possibly 
certain underwriting practices, which 
have developed in a manner detrimental 
to policyholders as a result of excessive 
competition. Of course, no agreements 
should be permitted where the effect 
of those agreements is to prevent any 
one company from developing new serv- 
ices and new sales techniques which are 
actuarially sound. Similarly, life insur- 
ance companies should not be permitted, 
as they have been in the past, to fix 
rates through direct or indirect arrange- 
ments of any kind. The life insurance 
business should be conducted on a com- 
petitive basis with emphasis on man- 
agement efficiency rather than sales 
technique. 

“It will be recalled that various inter- 
company agreements were reached at 
meetings where no state officials were 
present and in most cases the basis of 
understandings arrived at were neither 
publicized nor first submitted to state 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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authorities for their approval. Under 
any circumstances the continuance of 
this type of clandestine conferences 
should be prevented. Whenever agree- 
ments within the limited area suggested 
are arrived at among the companies they 
should be reached only with the approval 
of the state commissioners after the 
commissioners or their representatives 
have had an opportunity to participate 
in the conferences and to study the 
basis for the agreements reached. More- 
over, the fact that intercompany meet- 
ines have been held should be pub- 
licized and the nature of the agreements 
reached made known. 


Mutuality 


“Policyholders must be given assis- 
tance so that they may participate more 
directly in the managements of their 
companies. It is not necessary to re- 
call here the voluminous testimony on 
this subject. The self-perpetuating char- 
acter of the life insurance boards_ of 
directors is apparent and the practical 
difficulties which confront policyholders 
who seek to elect directors of their own 
selection are well recognized. Indeed, 
the problem is one which permeates the 
entire American corporate scene. The 
situation is particularly acute in the case 
of policyholders, and while no single 
solution can be suggested it 1s felt that 
there is much room for experimentation 
and study in this particular field. A 
successful effort can, we believe, be 
made through a combination of devices 
to increase at least the potential power 
of the policyholder actually to select 
and elect directors. 

In the first place it would seem de- 
sirable for the states to permit policy- 
holders of stock life insurance com- 
panies to elect at least a minority of 
directors to the boards of such com- 
panies. As we have pointed out in our 
report, the policyholders of stock com- 
panies contribute the great bulk of the 
assets and it is to their interest that they 
be represented directly on the boards 
rs) > companies. 
fe wdkeeny steps to be taken by the 
states to give policyholders greater rep- 
resentation on the boards of mutual life 
insurance companies would include the 
development of a more adequate sys- 
tem of notifying policyholders of their 
right to make nominations and of the 
actual results of elections held; per- 
mitting policyholders to have access to 
policyholder lists and to examine the 
books and records of their companies 
under restrictions similar to those placed 
upon stockholders; the possible develop- 
ment of arrangements to assure that 
some directors, particularly those serv- 
ing on boards of larger companies, be 
selected with due regard for their knowl- 
edge of and residence in different areas 
of the country; the elimination of stag- 
vered directors’ terms; permitting pol- 
icvholders to have cumulative voting 
privileges; requiring companies to hold 
annua! policyholders’ meetings 11 pos- 
sible on a regional basis; adopting 
schemes patterned on the Policyholder 
Advisory Committee arrangement used 
by the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company under provisions per- 
mitting state officials to have some gen- 
eral supervision over methods used for 
selecting the Committee; requiring all 
directors to be policyholders of the par- 
ticular company on which they served; 
giving greater publicity to state exam- 
ination reports; requiring the _submis- 
sion of more complete and revealing com- 
pany reports to policyholders; and 
finally developing schemes tor the ap- 
pointment of one or more public di- 
rectors to life insurance company boards 
of directors by the governors of the 
states in which such companies are 
domiciled. Nothing should of course be 
done in this field which would enable 
irresponsible groups acting from  1m- 
proper motives to seize control of life 
insurance companies. 


Size and Scope of Insurance Business 


Turning to the question of size and 
scope of the life insurance business, the 
recommendations summarized the dis- 





cussion treated at length in the mono- 
graph report. It concluded on this sub- 
ject as follows: ; 

“We make no specific recommenda- 
tions in respect of this subject of size. 
The question is one of broad public 
policy which the Committee itself is 
alone qualified to consider in the light 
of its numerous studies of size in other 
fields. The entire question of size in 
the life insurance business should be 
further studied by an appropriate agency 
of the Federal Government which would 
be directed to make a report to the 
Congress on specific aspects of the prob- 
lem. If, however, this Committee should 
now determine upon an initial program 
designed to deal directly with the prob- 
lem of size, we should like to point out 
that the life insurance business, because 
of its immensity and the unique char- 
acter of its operations, is one of the first 
industries where some restrictions might 
well be considered. 

“While, as has been stated, our studies 
have not progressed to a stage which 
would justify our making specific pro- 
posals, several possible approaches to 
the problem are indicated. Among the 
steps which might be taken to limit the 
size of life insurance companies or di- 
lute their concentrated economic power 
are: placing restrictions on insurance 
companies in respect of the sale of an- 
nuities and other policy contracts when 
the saving element is predominant, en- 
couraging the development of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, enacting tax legis- 
lation which would make growth beyond 
a certain point undesirable from a busi- 
ness point of view, restricting the 
amount of assets which a company may 
control, limiting the amount of new 
business which a company may write, 
encouraging the growth of smaller com- 
panies, prohibiting various types of in- 
terlocking directorships, restricting the 
continual development of private place- 
ments which are rapidly concentrating 
many security issues entirely in the 
hands of the largest companies, prevent- 
ing insurance companies from organizing 
subsidiary companies; preventing in- 
vestment in interlocking companies or 
limiting the amount of money any in- 
surance company may invest in the se- 
curities of another corporation. All such 
steps are drastic. The extent to which 
they would reduce concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the insurance business 
is problematical. As to whether all or 
any of them should be adopted is a 
matter of broad national policy which 
only this Committee with the results 
of all its studies before it can under- 
take to decide. In the meantime, we 
again call your attention to the recom- 
mendations we have already made that 
states should be encouraged to permit 
insurance companies to make careful in- 
vestments in high grade common stocks.” 


The Role of the Federal Government 


Coming to a discussion of the role 
of the Federal Government in the pro- 
posed set-up, Mr. Pike continued: “To- 
day we wish to urge that the question 
be again considered as to whether the 
Federal Government can assist the state 
with insurance regulatory problems in 
a manner beneficial to the states, the 
companies and policyholders generally. 
We believe it can. Our proposals in this 
connection are not nearly as far-reach- 
ing as many which have been made at 
intervals since 1865. We propose neither 
inclusive regulation nor anything ap- 
proximating wholesale supervision. 

“While the jurisdiction of the states 
is limited geographically, that of the Fed- 
eral Government is nation-wide. More 
over, the Federal Government has the 
resources to make studies for and to 
lend its expert assistance to the states 
so that they may be better equipped 
to cope with the immensely intricate 
and clearly interstate problem of life 
insurance supervision. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should not supplant the states, 
nor should it interfere with their regu- 
latory procedures. It would seem more 
desirable that it work with the states 
on a cooperative basis toward the end 
that the states may do a better job. The 
basis upon which the Federal Government 


might best participate in the field of 
insurance supervision would seem to be 
primarily as an advisor and as a collec- 
tor and distributor of information. Its 
functions should closely parallel those 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners which has been handi- 
capped by lack of funds and other condi- 
tions which would not be applicable if 
the Federal Government sets up ma- 
chinery to assist the individual states. 

“Critics of any move which gives the 
Federal Government some position in 
the field of insurance supervision urge 
that no steps should be taken in this 
direction for fear that they will be but 
preliminary to a steady development of 
Federal authority to the eventual elim- 
ination of the powers of the states. Not 
only is this a matter which lies wholly 
in the control of Congress, but there 
are certain conditions in the insurance 
situation which also cannot be over- 
looked. As we indicate, there are griev- 
ances in the insurance business with 
which the states, no matter what their 
good intentions, are unable to cope. 
Moreover, there are certain states where 
for various reasons regulatory standards 
have fallen so low that policyholders of 
companies domiciled in such states have 
sometimes failed to receive the minimum 
protective supervision they have a right 
to expect no matter whether living in 
that particular state or elsewhere. Ii 
some steps are not taken now to plug 
the gaps where state regulation cannot 
do an effective job or where standards 
may become unduly relaxed, the weak- 
nesses in the existing state regulatory 
system may lead to its eventual decay 
and public clamor will then arise for an 
all inclusive Federal regulatory system. 
We suggest that if this is to be pre- 
vented, now is the time to act before 
insurance business is subjected to the 
heavy financial strains and substantial 
readjustments which may be attendant 
upon economic difficulties created by the 
war abroad.” 

Referring to operations of so-called 
“phantom” companies, the statement 
cited the activities of unauthorized com- 
panies using the mails, radio and tele- 
phone to solicit business across state 
lines and said, “Some designated agency 
of the Federal Government should be 
empowered to take appropriate action to 
prevent companies from using the mails, 
the telephone, the radio, or other means 
and instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce to sell insurance in a state where 
they have not been lawfully admitted 
to do business.” 

Function of Federal Government 

Getting down to the part which it is 
proposed the Federal Government shall 
take in supervision, the report says: 

“It would also seem desirable to give 
the Federal Government a means for ob- 
taining complete information concerning 
the operations of life insurance com- 
panies. Any legal reserve life insurance 
company doing business in more than 
one state should be required to notify 
an appropriate agency of the govern- 
ment of its intention to do an interstate 
business. This notification would be per- 
fected by filing data concerning the his- 
tory of the company, its organization 
and the type of business done. Follow- 
ing notification, companies would be re- 
quired to file with whatever agency was 
designated duplicate copies of the com- 
pleted Convention Form Annual State- 
ment which must now be submitted to 
authorities of the states where they do 
business, together with copies of other 
periodic reports filed with state regula- 
tory bodies. Thus, except for the orig- 
inal notification, current information 
concerning the companies would be filed 
with the Federal Government without the 
necessity of setting up two separate sys- 
tems of reports. The Federal Govern- 
ment would thereby be placed in a posi- 
tion to keep check on the activities of 
interstate companies and to assemble 
from the data submitted detailed re- 
ports and information which it would 
have authority to disseminate for the 
benefit of companies, policyholders and 
state and national officials. 

“As has been indicated in detail in 
our monograph report, the existing Con- 


vention Form Annual Statement js de 
ficient in many respects. It would i, 
hoped that the designated agency of the 
Federal Government might exercise 
influence toward the modification ‘el 
strengthening of the Convention For 
Annual Statement. Such a Progran 
would be a cooperative program worke/ 
out with the states. To the end that 4 
gradual improvement in the reportin, 
system now employed might be aceon, 
plish, the designation agency of the Fed. 
eral Government should be empovwergj 
to require companies to file additiona 
information with it if; after full hea. 
ing at which company officials and state 
officials would be specifically invited to 
attend, it was found that the Strength. 
ening of life insurance company repor 
in certain respects was essential in th 
interests of the policyholder. This ageno, 
should also have the right to call fo 
any reasonable additional information 
from any interstate company where it 
felt after full hearing such information 
was necessary in the interest of policy. 
holders. Any company doing an inter- 
state business should be required 
notify the designated agency of the 
Federal Government whenever it sought 
to merge with another company by te. 
insurance, that is to say by assuming its 
policy liabilities and taking over jts 
assets in an amount equal to accumu- 
lated reserves and should be required to 
provide the agency with detailed ip. 
formation concerning the proposed re. 
insurance plan. The giving of publicity 
to such reinsurance schemes would do 
much to prevent the unethical practices 
of a small group of promoters whose 
interstate activities brought about heavy 
policyholder losses—losses against which 
the policyholders were helpless to pro- 
tect themselves. 

“In this manner the Federal Govern- 
ment would be placed in a position to 
have complete information concerning 
life insurance companies. The availabil- 
ity of such information has many ad- 
vantages. Not only can the Federal Goy. 
ernment give greater publicity to sig- 
nificant facts concerning life insurance 
company operations in general, but data 
would be on hand which would be un- 
questionably of great benefit to the Con- 
gress and existing agencies of the state 
and Federal Governments which are all 
constantly concerned, either directly or 
indirectly, with problems affecting the 
life insurance business. 





Liquidations and Reorganizations 


“The problem of liquidating or re- 
organizing insurance companies whose 
reserves are impaired also deserves the 
attention of the Federal Government in 
order that the policyholders of such 
companies may receive fairer treatment 
in the working out of whatever adjust- 
ments are necessary. At the present 
time insurance companies are not in- 
cluded within the scope of the National 
Bankruptcy Act. A detailed statement 
of the many problem incident to the 
liquidations or receiverships of inter- 
state insurance companies is containe 
in the statements of George S. Van 
Schaick, former Superintendent of In- 
surance for New York State, which are 
printed in Part 13 of the hearings. The 
pressing need for reform in this field has 
been recognized by the American Bar 
Association and leading insurance ¢x- 
perts. Efforts to obtain uniform state 
legislation have failed almost completely. 

“The National Bankruptcy Act should 
be amended to permit any State Insur- 
ance Commissioner or the designated 
Federal agency to apply to the United 
States District Court within whose juris- 
diction an insurance company 1S domt- 
ciled to bring about that company’s liqui- 
dation or reorganization. Such an ap- 
plication could be granted by the court 


if, after hearing, it finds the company Sp 
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reserves impaired. Upon an adjudicationy 


to this effect a court would be required 
to appoint the Federal agency or Its 
nominee which might in certain cases 
be the insurance commission of the state 
of domicile to act as conservator pen 
ing the readjustment of the company * 
affairs. Subject only to the genera 
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A word for word reading of “The Study of Legal Reserve Life Insurance,” 
written by Gerhard A. Gesell and Ernest J. Howe, and made to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee of which Senator O’Mahoney is chairman, after 
TNEC had been conducting insurance hearings for two years, and which “study” 
was handed out to the newspapers last week, shows that it is almost a 100% 
knock. The report is officially known as Monograph No. 28 of the “Investigation 
of Economic Power” series, and is 448 pages long. Veterans of the business who 
have seen what insurance has done in adding to the happiness and security of 
millions of policyholders will be shocked by the manner in which everything 
favorable to insurance administration has been ignored. 

In consideration of this “study” the insurance fraternity should remember 
that it was written by two men. One of the authors is Gerhard A. Gesell, special 
counsel, insurance section, SEC, and the other author is Ernest J. Howe, former 
chief financial advisor, insurance section, SEC, and now with the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. In a foreword to the monograph Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chairman, 
TNEC, makes the following explanation: 

“The status of the materials in this volume is precisely the same as that of 
other carefully prepared testimony when given by individual witnesses; it is infor- 
mation submitted for committee deliberation. No matter what the official capacity of 
the witness or author may be, the publication of his testimony, report, or mono- 
oraph by the committee in no way signifies nor implies assent to, or approval 
of, any of the facts, opinions, or recommendations, nor acceptance thereof in whole 
or in part by the members of the Temnorary National Economic Committee individ- 
yally or collectively. Sole and undivided responsibility for every statement in such 
festimony, reports, or monographs rests entirely upon the respective authors.” 
The “study” is one of the most unfair and one-sided documents ever to come 
fom a Washington printing press as it has very little favorable to say about the 
createst industry in America. 

What are the authors trying to prove? Are the insurance companies seeking 
to prevent confusion and endeavoring to make rates fair and iust by exchange 
and review of experience? If so, in the opinion of Gesell and Howe, they must 
be engaged in restraint of trade. Do the life companies aim to make provress 
in production instead of voluntarily permitting their volume to retrograde? Well, 
they are doing so by tricks. Do they command the advice of directors who are 
outstanding men in the world of business, finance, law? Yes, but apparently 
Gesell and Howe believe that this is so because the companies want only a small 
group of men who, they feel, are principally engaged in feathering their own 
nests by interlocking their interests. Are assets of life insurance companies sent 
throughout the nation for development of the country’s resources in promotion 
of enterprise? Wrong, intimate Gesell and Howe. Assets of life insurance com- 
panies they regard as a concentration in a few hands of the savings of the people. 
Does conservatism guide and rule the investment program of life insurance? It 
does, but the authors would have the public believe that such conservatism is unwise 
and acts as a brake on small business and personal initiative. A review of their 
“study” follows : 


Size and Growth of Companies 


The Temporary National Economic holders and is equal to $900 of life in- 


Committee for an investigation of con- 
centration of economic power was ap- 
pointed by Congress following a recom- 
mendation made in a special message to 
Congress by President Roosevelt, and 
on July 7, 1938, TNEC requested SEC 
to conduct:"a study of insurance. The 
hearings followed. At the conclusion of 
the hearings SEC began work on the re- 
port which was presented last week 
by Gesell and Howe. This report large- 
ly follows the sequence of the hearings 
and in a way is a review of that portion 
of the testimony brought out in the in- 
vestigation detrimental to the insurance 
usiness, rather than a real presenta- 
tion of the insurance situation. 


Companies Have 28 Billions of Assets 


The report starts out with comments 
on the size and growth of legal reserve 
companies. It says that at the present 
time life insurance companies control 
More assets, receive more premiums, and 
have more policies in force than at any 
time in the history of this country. 
There are approximately 365 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies, whose 
total assets exceed $28,000,000,000, operat- 
Ing in the United States. These com- 
panies have over 124,000,000 policies out- 
Standing with a face amount of approxi- 
mately $111,000,000,000. This insurance, 
which represents over 60% of the life 
Msurance in force throughout the world, 
'S Owned by more than 61,000,000 policy- 








surance protection per capita of the na- 
tion’s population. 

Life insurance companies have an an- 
nual income totaling over $5,000,000,000, 
an amount slightly less than the receipts 
of the United States Government and 
equal to about 8% of our national ‘-- 
come in 1938. Of this amount aln.sst 
$4,000,000,000, or over 70%, is received 
annually from policyholders in the form 
of premiums. The assets of these com- 
panies exceed by over $11,000,000,000 the 
combined assets of mutual savings banks 
and building and loan associations in 
this country and are twice as much as 
the savings deposits in State and Na- 
tional commercial banks combined. 


Few Investments in Stocks 


“Though the life insurance companies 
have only small investments in stock, it 
is not surprising to find that when de- 
fault in their investments occurs they 
interest themselves in the operating 
problems of various industrial enter- 
prises in order to protect their interests 
as principal creditors,” says the report. 
“As of December 31, 1938, these same 
companies were represented on 65 bond- 
holders’ committees which had been 
organized to protect their substantial 
interests in securities of corporations 
experiencing financial difficulties. Fur- 
thermore, particularly in recent years, 
the companies have been active in oper- 
ating farm and city real estate. In the 
management of their farm properties, 








Gesell/Howe Report Praises Little, Knocks Much, 
In Operations of Life Insurance Companies 
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Gerhard A. Gesell (right), counsel, insurance section, SEC, and Ernest J. Howe, 
chief financial adviser of section. 


they have come to be among the largest 
farm landlords in the country and have 
developed complicated methods for 
carrying out proxy farming on a large 
scale involving the establishment of crop 
rotation plans, soil erosion prevention, 
and similar activities whch have a deep 
effect upon the life of the farming com- 
munities. Similarly in the field of city 
real estate the companies appear as the 
landlords manacing properties which in- 
clude one- to four-family houses, apart- 
ments, hotels, stores, office buildings, 
theatres, banking houses, schools, and 
various business properties.” 

It further stated that the five largest 
companies have 54.2% of the total assets 
of all companies in the United States. 
The assets of life insurance companies 
increased from 1906 to 1938 by over 
800%. 

Reason for Growth of Assets 


Discussing reasons for the growth of 
assets the report says in part: 

“There were many factors responsible 
for this growth. To some extent it was 
due to the broadening of the insurance 
services offered including the develop- 
ment of new policy forms such as those 
designed to cover substandard or im- 
paired risks, double indemnity benefits, 
and disability and group protection. 
Some new markets were developed, one 
of the most important of which was 
among women who had become employed 
in gainful occupations and thus entered 
the economic life of the country. Another 
important factor was the establishment 
of the War Risk Bureau of Insurance 
under the auspices of the United States 
Government. Insurance officials were 
quick to seize upon the fact that the 
government had, in insuring soldiers and 
sailors during the first World War to 
the amount of $10,000, placed a valuation 
upon a human life and to make use of 
it as a sales device to sell new insur- 
ance as well as to increase coverage 
on existing policyholders. At about the 
same time came the influenza epidemic 
which gave impetus to insurance growth. 





“Over and above these important con- 
siderations it is apparent that company 
policy was a substantial contributory 
factor to this unprecedented growth. In 
the past, to say nothing of the present, 
companies all too frequently measured 
management efficiency in terms of the 
amount of new insurance on their books 
at the close of a given year. Methods 
of compensating agents made the writing 
of new business and the consequent 
growth inherent in the business and it 
cannot be disputed that by and large 
life insurance managements constantly 
strove to develop devices to push sales 
and increase the size of their companies. 
This human desire to grow or, as it has 
been called, this philosophy of the in- 
stitution of life insurance probably arose 
from the belief of many insurance men 
that it was sociably desirable to extend 
the services of life insurance to the 
greatest possible portion of the popula- 
tion. In its practical application, how- 
ever, it frequently reflected itself in a 
race between companies, each striving 
for size for the sake of size alone, and 
bred socially undesirable sales practices 
which forced growth beyond that attrib- 
utable to normal demand. As one com- 
petent observer has remarked in speak- 
ing of the period from 1919 to 1929.” 

It was also pointed out that in the 
period 1929 to 1938, the assets of the 
principal companies increased 61.9% “as 
contrasted with the considerably smaller 
increase of life policy reserves and in- 
surance in force. This disproportionate 
asset increase suggests one further de- 
velopment which is of much importance 
in analyzing causes for the spectacular 
growth of the life companies—namely, 
the emphasis upon banking features of 
the business. Essentially, this emphasis, 
which will be considered in more detail 
in a subsequent section of the report, 
has resulted in encouraging policyholders 
to make larger initial payments to their 
companies and to leave funds with their 
companies after the maturity of the 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Pike-Gesell Recommendations 
(Continued from Page 4) 


jurisdiction of the court, the conservator 
would work out a program for readjust- 
ment of the affairs of the impaired 
company. When actual liquidation of 
the company proves to be necessary this 
would be accomplished in accordance 
with an equitable basis of distribution 
established in the Bankruptcy Act 
Amendment to govern creditor partici- 
pation in the Company’s assets. 

“The designated Federal agency should 
also be empowered, with the approval of 
the President, to prohibit insurance 
companies from paying surrender values 
of the policy benefits during a limited 
period not to exceed 90 days or to place 
restrictions on such payments. This 
moratorium power would be exercised 
only in time of severe economic stress 
resulting in serious dislocations of our 
entire banking and financial structure. 
The power is comparable to that which 
may now be exercised in respect of 
stock exchanges and national banks.” 


Visitorial Powers 


The statement goes on to recommend 
that the Federal agency they have in 
mind should have visitorial powers as 
follows: 

“Finally, in order that it may operate 
efficiently, the designated Federal agency 
should perhaps be given some reason- 
able and clearly defined visitorial powers 
over all interstate companies. Though 
the right to examine companies doing 
business in more than one state should 
be exercised only with considerable re- 
straint it would enable this agency to 
determine whether an impairment of re- 
serves exists in the case of any particu- 
lar company. Furthermore, the agency 
must have such powers if it is to curb 
activities of phantom companies or to 
police the statutes governing conduct of 
officers and directors. The agency would 
also be implemented in its endeavors to 
strengthen existing systems for report- 
ing life insurance transactions and, when 
the occasion arose, would be able to 
check the accuracy of items contained 
in the information filed with it. 

“The power of the designated agency 
to visit any registered company would 
also permit it to test octasionally the 
efficiency of state regulation in a par- 
ticular area and if unhealthy conditions 
were found, publicity attendant upon 
disclosure of such conditions would 
serve to bolster standards in the way- 
ward states. 

“Moreover, the agency should be re- 
quired to undertake a more detailed ex- 
amination of any interstate company 
when such an examination was requested 
by the Insurance Commissioners of two 
or more states and no examination of 
the same company had been made by 
the agency within 12 months prior to 
the request. Indeed, examinations might 
frequently be conducted in cooperation 
with the insurance authorities of the 
state of domicile with the hope that the 
system would eventually eliminate many 
zone examinations—the agency under- 
taking examinations as the representa- 
tive of policyholders resident in states 
away from the company’s state of 
domicile. 

“The agency would require few rule- 
making sanctions and its powers would 
be clearly confined to the areas indi- 
cated above. 

“We have not specified the particular 
agency of the Federal Government in 
our opinion best qualified to undertake 
this task and this is a matter on which 
we do not wish to make any recommen- 
dation. It should be made clear at this 
stage, however, that in offering the 
above suggestions, there is no desire on 
our part to increase the powers of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The Commission has already several 
Acts to administer and the addition of 
insurance problems to its already com- 
plex duties would so over-burden the 
staff and commissioners as to prevent 
the Commission from doing an adequate 


job in the fields to which it is already 
assigned. Perhaps because of the many 
unique and technical problems which 
will be encountered, serious considera- 
tion should be given to the desirability 
of creating a new commission. If this 
step is not deemed desirable, we are 
confident that there are existing agencies 
competent to undertake the task out- 
lined above. Whatever agency may be 
selected should consist of impartial, able 
men with technical training and facili- 
ties at their disposal which would assure 
their making a definite contribution in 
the field of insurance.” 


Insurance Advisory Council 


In describing the set-up of the pro- 
posed Insurance Advisory Council, the 
statement says: 

“In order to give every possible en- 
couragement to state regulation and to 
assist insurance company managements 
in solving their own problems without 
legislative compulsion, it is recommended 
that there be created an Insurance Ad- 
visory Council which would function in 
close cooperation with the designated 
Federal agency. This Insurance Advisory 
Council might consist of 3 representa- 
tives of the designated Federal agency, 
3 state insurance commissioners elected 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, 3 company officials 
and 3 policyholders. The company of- 
ficials and policyholders’ representatives 
to be appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. Appointments 
to the Council should be made with due 
regard to sectional and the divergent 
interest of the companies. 

“As the name of the Council indi- 
cates, its functions would be solely ad- 
visory. It would meet regularly, the 
members receiving expense money and 
a modest per diem compensation for 


their services. The Council would be 
required once a year to submit a written 
report to the Congress on the state of 
the insurance business. The Council 
could use the facilities of the Federal 
agency to make such factual studies as 
it required as the basis for its reports. 
“The annual reports from the Insur- 
ance Advisory Council to the Congress 
should be of great value in many dif- 
ferent respects. First, such reports 
would serve to point out to insurance 
company managements conditions re- 
quiring their attention, thus providing 
an opportunity for correcting abuses 
from within the business itself. Sec- 
ond, the reports would serve to call at- 
tention to areas where state super- 
visory activities could be strengthened 
in order to promote the efficiency of 
the insurance regulatory process gener- 
ally. Third, the reports might be used 
on occasion to call attention of the Con- 
gress and policyholders generally to 
conditions in the life insurance business 
considered harmful and possibly requir- 
ing legislative correction. It is clear that 
the activities of the Insurance Advisory 
Council would not only do much to 
obviate the necessity of additional legis- 
lation, but also they would be of great 
value in the determination of many mat- 
ters of national policy where the in- 
terest of insurance companies are vitally, 
though sometimes indirectly, affected. 


“The Insurance Advisory Council 
would also serve to strengthen state 
regulation. Having at its disposal the 
facilities of the designated Federal 
agency, it would be well equipped to 
advise the states on many important 
matters. For example, the Council 
might, among other things, consider and 
suggest the best means for integrating 
the Federal and state examination sys- 
tems; it might make recommendations 
looking toward the revision and stand- 
ardization of life insurance accounting 
practices; and it might from time to 
time give technical suggestions to the 
states as to what concrete steps they 
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should take to better integrate their 
statutes,” 
Would Prevent Sale of Industrial 


Insurance 
The final subject discussed jn the 
statement was _ Industrial insurance 


After reviewing the growth of this busi- 
ness, the statement says: 

“The question is again presented as 
to whether the sale of Industrial insur. 
ance should be prevented since the num. 
ber of reforms in this field which might 
be made by the states would, though de. 
sirable, be insufficient in our opinion to 
eliminate the basic difficulties. In this 
connection it should be acknowledged 
that if Industrial insurance is to be 
eliminated, satisfactory substitutes must 
first be found. In spite of its high cost 
excessive lapsation, mal-distribution and 
other evils, Industrial insurance now pro. 
vides a type of protection earnestly de- 
sired by great segments of the popula- 
tion. Private companies cannot provide 
a substitute. True, the situation will be 
alleviated to some extent by the develop. 
ment of monthly debit Ordinary insur- 
ance and an extension and development 
of Savings Bank Life Insurance. It ap- 
pears to us that the only adequate sub- 
stitute can be obtained either through 
extension of Federal and state Social Se- 
curity programs to provide a lump sum 
death benefit for all the populace in an 
amount sufficient to cover burial and to 
compensate for expenses attendant upon 
the last illness, or through the develop- 
ment of a system for selling burial bene- 
fits through the facilities of the postal 
system. Such programs are feasible and 
would give wider protection at far less 
cost than is now possible under Indus- 
trial insurance. 

“In the light of these considerations, 
we recommend the extension of Social 
Security benefits or the development of 
some other program such as the sale of 
insurance through the postal system to 
the end that Industrial insurance would 
eradually disappear. Nothing should be 
done to cancel existing policies to cause 
a serious dislocation in the insurance 
programs of policyholders now holding 
this type of insurance. Furthermore, the 
plan should not be so drawn that it 
would place the Federal Government in 
competition with those companies sell- 
ing Ordinary life insurance. The problem 
is complex and will require careful 
study. It would be a proper subject for 
consideration of the Insurance Advisory 
Council should such a body be created.” 


Ask Investigation of Fire, Casualty 
and Marine Insurance 


Just before the concluding summary, 
Mr. Pike read the following: “Finally 
it is recommended that the appropriate 
committee of Congress or some desig- 
nated agency of the Federal Government 
be directed to conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation of all forms of fire, casualty 
and marine insurance.” 

Conclusion 

The statement read by Mr. Pike con- 
cluded as follows: . 

“As we have stated these suggestions 
and recommendations are not to be con- 
sidered as an attack on life insurance. 
The life insurance business has had a 
remarkably consistent development and 
has in most cases fully justified the con- 
fidence of its policyholders. In bringing 
a greater measure of security to mil- 
lions of policyholders, the life insurance 
business has performed a useful service 
which makes its continuance a social 
necessity. Indeed, there can be no ques- 
tion of the soundness of the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the institution of life 
insurance is founded. There is no desire 
on our part to place government in a 
position to tamper with insurance in- 
vestments, to control investment poli- 
cies, or to interfere in any way wit 
the companies free exercise of mam- 
agerial judgment. That certain practices 
and tendencies have developed in the 
business which, upon objective analysis, 
appear undesirable from the point 0 
view of broad public interest is, after 
all, not surprising. One would expect to 
find that certain procedures and types 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Gesell-Howe Report on Operations 


(Continued from Page 5) 


policy contracts to be administered as 
ust funds for their beneficiaries. In 
the period from 1929 to 1938, annuity 
reserve have increased 565%, premiums 


and rents paid in advance have in- 
ereased 186%, dividends left with the 
companies have increased 89% and sup- 


plementary contracts not involving life 
contingencies, that is, contracts for the 
gradual rather than immediate disbursal 
of policy proceeds, increased 390%. There 
are no indications that this growth has 
ceased. Practically all factors which 
have brought the companies to their 
present position are still at work” 


Control of Life Companies 


The report then discusses control of 
legal reserve life insurance companies— 
the seventy-four mutual companies, 216 
sock companies and seventy-nine mixed 
companies. The report claims there is 


slf-perpetuation in offices of directors 
of mutual companies. It claims there 
are many legal and practical obstacles 
in the way of policyholders of mutual 
companies which prevent them from 
decting directors to the board of their 
companies. Not only is the original 
selection of board members in the hands 
f{ the managements rather than ‘the 
policyholders, but policyholders are 
fond to have no effective recourse 
aainst directors whose actions they may 
deem inimical to their best interests. 
There are admittedly great practical 
lificulties which must be overcome be- 
fore any true enfranchisement of the 
policyholders can take place, “but until 
substantial steps are taken in this direc- 
tion, the management of the mutual life 
insurance companies will continue on an 
autocratic basis, and the mutual com- 
panies will not have achieved the status 
of the more democratic institutions it 
was conceived they would be and which 
they should be if the policyholders’ in- 
terest is to be best served,” the report 
says. 

No special studies were made of the 
machinery by which directors of stock 
life insurance companies are elected. 
“In the main it is clear that these elec- 
tions follow the usual ‘corporate pro- 
cedure, the directors frequently being 
ina position to perpetuate themselves 
in office both by reason of their access 
to the proxy machinery and because 
they themselves may represent a sub- 
stantial stock interest in the company,” 
says the report. 

Regarding stock companies the report 
says in part: 

“The fact that stock companies issue 
participating insurance and are to a 


| large extent reservoirs for the accumu- 


lation of policyholders savings suggests 


_ the desirability of policyholders having 


some right to select and elect directors. 
With the exception of mutual savings 


banks, in hardly any other type of busi- 
ness enterprise is such an important con- 
tributor to the funds of the enterprise 
excluded from representation on _ its 
board.” 


Directors 


The report then takes up the question 
of so-called “interlocking directorships.” 
It says there is close community of in- 
terests between banks and insurance 
companies. The report says it is diffi- 
cult to determine to what extent deposits 
are the direct result of solicitation by 
interlocking directors. Not only are most 
of the banks located in the same city as 
the insurance companies, thus making 
written communication infrequent, but 
the interlocking connections of these 
various banking houses with the insur- 
ance companies have existed over a long 
period of time and the maintenance of 
the accounts has become to some ex- 
tent a matter of custom. 

The report alleges that a number of 
directors fail to attend meetings and 
some directors fail to function for these 
reasons: they live too far away; they 
are too busy; they are chosen as figure- 
heads and not expected to render active 
service; they are inadequately compen- 
sated; they are not policyholders and 
hence have no interest at stake; or they 
fail completely to recognize the obliga- 
tions they have assumed in accepting 
their positions. 

One section is devoted to the activities 
of directors and claims that some of 
them gain personally by being directors. 


Physical Structure Changes 


One whole section is devoted to com- 
panies which have changed their form 
from stock to mutual or from mutual 
to stock. In this section circumstances 
covering those changes by the Monu- 
mental Life Insurance Co. of Baltimore; 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke and Illinois 
Bankers Life of Monmouth, IIL, are 
given. Considerable space is devoted 
to the rewriting of policies when com- 
panies changed their physical structure. 

One section is devoted to salaries of 
insurance executives. 


Retirements and Reinsurances 


A section on company retirements, re- 
surance and failures is based largely 
om the hearings in Washington which 
were devoted to the Federal Reserve 


) life, a company which reinsured five 
companies before it failed; to the in- 


surance operations of Caldwell & Co., 


; before Caldwell & Co., failed; to the 
 Machir Dorsey Co. and some others. 
ln that section there are some sharp 


titicisms of state supervisions. The 


teport says in part: 

“ . 

Whatever the underlying causes of 
their failures, most of the insurance 
‘mpany failures of recent years were 
directly precipitated by the depression. 
‘WO artificial protective devices, con- 
Yention values and moratoria, were called 
nto play to meet the situation growing 
out of the depression, and undoubtedly 


were instrumental in preventing the fail- 
ure of many other companies. 

“Convention values for securities are 
values assigned by state insurance com- 
missioners to securities held by insur- 
ance companies. During the time when 
market values were fluctuating rapidly 
the values assigned were arbitrary. In 
most cases they were based on actual 
market values, or averages of market 
values, at periods of time prior to the 
date of the balance sheet for which they 
were used. As a result of their use, 
it was possible for insurance companies 
to carry their securities in their annual 
statements at a valuation in excess of 
their then market. 

“Convention values for securities were 
established by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners and were 
placed in effect by insurance commis- 
sioners in the principal! states where life 
insurance companies were domiciled.” 


Comments on Valuations 


In the case of the twenty-six largest 
companies the method of valuation used 
resulted in carrying bonds and stock as 
of December 31, 1932 at $6,670,131,000. 
On that date the actual market value 
of these securities amounted to $5,545,- 
727,000. Thus, the balance sheet value 
exceeded market value by $1,124,406,000, 
so that the balance sheet value of bonds 
and stocks was carried in company bal- 
ance sheets at 20.28% in excess of 
market value. In succeeding years, con- 
vention values have gradually been ad- 
justed toward market so that at the 
present time there is no substantial dif- 


ference between market values and con- 
vention values, 

Presumably the action of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
was taken not only for the purpose of 
protecting some companies in financial 
distress but by reason of the fact that 
the securities held by life insurance com- 
panies were then as now in general of 
high quality and sound character, and, 
therefore, not necessarily of an ultimate 
value as low as that represented by the 
prevailing market prices at the time, say 
Gesell and Howe. Events of subsequent 
years have, of course, confirmed their 
judgment. 


Inter-Company Agreements 


The Gesell-Howe “Study of the Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance Companies” 
takes the position that inter-company 
agreements were made to eliminate com- 
petition. Along this line it says in part: 

“Prior to the hearings upon which 
this report is based, it was generally be- 
lieved that the life insurance business 
was not subject to anti-competitive 
agreements. Although it has long been 
known that in determining rates, the 
companies pooled their mortality experi- 
ence in order to get the widest pos- 
sible base for mortality tables, it was 
supposed that the other two rate-making 
factors, i. e., loading (expense) and the 
guaranteed interest rate, were indepen- 
dently determined by each company on 
the basis of its own experience. 

“It now appears however that the 
principal life insurance companies have 
for several years undertaken to elimin- 
ate rate competition by means of inter- 
company agreements and ‘gentlemen’s 
understandings.’ Efforts in this direc- 
tion have been highly successful and, 
as might be expected, the agreements 
have been extended to bring about uni- 
formity in certain underwriting practices 
and in certain policy provisions as well. 
The full extent of these activities is 
unknown as the testimony was limited to 
agreements in which the larger eastern 
companies participated. These agree- 
ments, summarized below, affecting com- 
panies writing the bulk of the business 
are sufficient, nevertheless, to indicate 
the nature, prevalence, and effect of 
anti-competitive and monopolistic prac- 
tices in the field of life insurance.” 


The Group Association 


The report then takes up the Group 
Association, and says in part: 

“In the case of group life rates, the 
rate-fixing activities of the association 
take a slightly different form. Some- 
time after the organization of the Group 
Association, a law was passed in the 
State of New York giving the Super- 
intendent of Insurance authority to 
establish minimum initial group life 
rates. The enactment of this law was 
opportune for the group companies which 
were experiencing difficulties in prevent- 
ing rate-cutting activity. The associa- 
tion immediately recommended ‘T’ rate 
to the Superintendent who adopted it 
without modification and invested it with 
all the sanction of the statute. Member 
companies not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the New York Superintendent of In- 
surance agreed that they would not quote 
initial rates below the minimum set 
under the New York statute. Since the 
members of the association underwrite 
over 90% of the group life insurance in 
force in the United States, this under- 
standing resulted in the New York rates 
becoming the established rates for the 
entire country. 

“With the rate question settled, the 
association was free to direct its activi- 
ties toward the elimination of under- 
writing practices which might in any way 
enable a member company to circumvent 


the established rate or otherwise obtain 
competive advantages. It therefore 
adopted and perfected rules designed to 
prevent undercutting or the raiding of 
member companies’ business. Agents’ 
commissions were fixed on a uniform 
basis and actually prohibited in cases 
involving the transfer of bus’‘ness from 
the books of one member company to 
another. Allowances, premiums reduc- 
tions, credits or any special services in 
connection with the installation or ad- 
ministration of a group-insurance plan 
were prohibited. In order to control 
competition on the basis of anticipated 
dividends, a rule was adopted which 
provided that no overhead cost, dividend 
or rate reduction should be estimated by 
size or risk, either directly or indirectly, 
by statement of cost of operation or 
otherwise and that the only data to be 
furnished a prospective buyer should be 
actual past experience on actual cases. 

“The establishment of extra hazardous 
rates may be taken as another example 
of the manner in which the association 
fixed uniform group life rates. In cer- 
tain industries where the mortality ex- 
perience is greater than usual by reason 
of the occupation of the employes, extra 
rates are charged. These so-called 
extras are in addition to the basic initial 
rate and, like it, are promulgated by 
the New York superintendent of insur- 
ance. To determine the rate needed, a 
committee of the association considers 
the combined experience of its six largest 
member companies in a given industry 
and reaches an agreement as to the in- 
terpretation of that experience. A rate 
recommendation is approved at a meet- 
ing of the association and is transmitted 
to the superintendent, who ‘invariably’ 
adopts the recommendation and estab- 
lishes the extra in accord with the asso- 
ciation’s wishes. Official action is prac- 
tically automatic. The extra rate is 
agreed upon by the association’s com- 
mittee, recommended to the superinten- 
dent, and promulgated within a few days’ 
time. In fact this formal promulgation 
is frequently in the identical language 
of the recommendation. 

“The association is still very active. 
Its controlling position in the field of 
group insurance cannot be gainsaid. Dur- 
ing the twelve years, 1926 through 1937, 
more than 80% of the group life insur- 
ance written in the United States was 
written by association members.” 


Rate Agreements for Ordinary Insurance 


Next, the report takes up rate agree- 
ments for Ordinary insurance and in 
another part of this section has a sub- 
head which it calls “Hunter Confer- 
ences.” Discussing these conferences it 
says in part: 

“For nearly twenty years actuaries 
representing the principal life insurance 
companies have met at the home offices 
of the New York Life to discuss annuity 
rates, policy provisions, underwriting 
problems, dividends and similar matters. 
Inasmuch as these conferences have re- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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sulted in the elimination or reduction 
of inter-company competition in many 
important phases of the life insurance 
business, they deserve special consid- 
eration in this discussion. 

“The conferences take place from two 
to four times a year in the office of Dr. 
Arthur Hunter, chief actuary and vice- 
president of the New York Life. Usually 
representatives of about twenty of the 
largest companies are present. 

“Notices of the meeting, frequently 
accompanied by an agenda, are for- 
warded company representatives in ad- 
vance. The proceedings are informal. 
At the conferences intensive discussions 
of the problems covered by the agenda 
ensue, following which the participants 
vote to commit their companies to a 
recommended course of action or indicate 
what representations they will make to 
their fellow executives with respect 
thereto. Conferees are generally author- 
ized to speak for their companies, and 
quite often a formal vote by show of 
hands is taken. It is not infrequent 
that companies qualify their agreement 
to a particular recommendation by in- 
dicating that their actions will be pre- 
mised upon other companies taking 
similar action. 


Call Dr. Hunter “a Clearing House” 


“Following a conference, Dr, Hunter, 
by prearrangement, acts as a sort of 
‘clearing house’; representatives not 
authorized to bind companies at the con- 
ference may report back to him the sub- 
stance of their talks with their superior 
officers and the nature of the final de- 
cision reached by their companies with 


respect to a proposed line of action. 
Thereafter, follow-up letters keep every 
company informed of the action taken 
by other companies participating in the 
conference. Successive meetings are 
sometimes necessary to _ crystallize 
opinion. On occasions special subcom- 
mittees have been chosen to explore a 
problem and report back the most likely 
basis upon which a uniform agreement 
can be reached. 

“No minutes are kept of the proceed- 
ings and at the end of each year Dr. 
Hunter’s files relating to any subject 
upon which discussion has been closed 
are destroyed. No publicity is given 
the deliberations and no representative 
of any State insurance commission or 
other governmental authority is present 
or invited to attend. All communications 
relating to the activities of the con- 
ferences are sent under confidential 
cover, 

“In the course of the hearings special 
consideration was given to conferences 
held for the purpose of fixing uniform 
annuity rates and establishing uniform 
surrender values and settlement options. 
The nature of these conferences will be 
discussed below in some detail.” 

These conferences, the report says, 
have to do with uniform annuity rates, 
uniform surrender values and surrender 
charges, uniform settlement option pro- 
visions. The report then discusses other 
inter-company agreements and anti-com- 
petitive understandings. It tells about 
the reinsurance conference, replacement 
agreement, medical information bureau, 
committee on underwriting large risks, 
and agency practice agreement. 


Termination of Policies 


Discussing policy terminations the re- 
port says that during the ten-year period, 
January 1928 to January 1937, insurance 
in force, excluding Group insurance, in 


the United States increased from approx- 
imately $80,592,000,000 to $96,662,000,000, 
an increase of $17,070,000,000. Of this 
amount $126,675,000,000 was terminated. 

The report gives as the principal 
causes of lapsation mentioned by com- 
panies, the following: 

“Among the principal causes men- 
tioned by companies were the following: 
A change in the financial condition of 
the insured resulting from loss of job 
or other change in economic status, the 
operations of twisters, accumulation of 
indebtedness against the policy, insta- 
bility of the insured, loss of contact or 
dissatisfaction with the particular agent 
responsible for the sale and the dis- 
continuance of the need for which the 
policy was taken. 


“In the absence of more complete 
company studies or the testimony of the 
many policyholders involved it is im- 
possible to weigh the exact significance 
of each factor contributing to lapse and 
other modes of voluntary termination. 
So important a phenomenon cannot be 
explained or justified by simple refer- 
ence to ‘human frailties.’ Upon analysis 
a substantial portion of the blame will 
be found to rest primarily upon certain 
management policies, particularly those 
policies relating to the sale of insurance 
and the servicing of insurance after it 
is sold. In the sections on agency prac- 
tices and Industrial insurance which fol- 
low, it will be demonstrated that insuffi- 
cient training of agents, high turn-over 
in sales personnel, poorly designed 
methods of compensation of agents and 
managers, high-pressure selling and 
other related matters contribute mate- 
rially to lapse and surrender and the 
losses to policyholders incident thereto.” 


Discussion of Agency Practices 


Messrs. Gesell and Howe give consid- 
erable space to the subject of agency 
practices. They do not believe that the 
agency system itself is at fault, saying 
that when properly managed it provides 
the backbone of the entire business and’ 
its continuation is essential. It says that 
the number of agents is too great; many 
agents are unfit and untrained, and that 
the average agent’s compensation is low. 
It adds that due to continued emphasis 
upon the production of a volume of new 
business the companies have failed to 
develop adequate methods for servicing 
the needs of their existing policyholders, 
and, in perpetuating sales practices no 
longer suited to the market, have en- 
couraged a condition which fosters mal- 
distribution of policies and results in 
unnecessary losses to many policy- 
holders, 

It says that persistency and sound 
underwriting seem impossible in the 
atmosphere of energetic sales promotion, 


and severely criticised contests. It says 
that a drive for volume inevitably leads 
to the indiscriminate employment of 
many agents in order to produce the 
amount of business desired, adding that 
wholesale employment of agents goes 
hand-in-hand with poor selection; inade- 
quate or hasty training methods are 
then adopted in order that the agents 
may be turned out to seek new prospects. 
It says that the investment and security 
features of the policies are being em- 
phasized more and more and the idea 
of pure protection is receiving an cor- 
respondingly secondary emphasis. 


Say Sales Executives Have Not 
Been Realistic 


It charges life insurance executives 
with not having taken a realistic position 
in the matter of training and selection 
of new agents. It finds faults with the 
use of bank cashiers, employes of credit 
unions, personnel officers, clubmen, poli- 


ticians and others who are sometimes 
engaged as part time agents. 

It comments sharply on turn-over in 
the business. It concludes observation 
on agency operations as follows: 

“There is obviously no single solution 
to the problems which confront the 
American Agency System. Within cer- 
tain limits, each company must work 
out its own cure. Some observations 
can, however, be made with certainty. 
The work of the life insurance agent 
must be recognized as something more 
than that of a salesman, Economic and 
management pressure on the agent to 
sell more and more life insurance must 
be reduced and in substitution thereof 
must come a willingness on the part of 
life insurance company managements to 
discard ‘growth for growth’s sake alone’ 
in favor of a selling program which 
has as its primary objective the sale 
of insurance in the manner which is 
most suitable to the policyholders’ needs 
and their ability to pay. The unfit agent 
must be eliminated and only those per- 
sons equipped through careful selection 


and training to approach the public in @ 
a professional manner with a view to fl 


rendering expert service must be per- 
mitted to carry a rate book for a le | 
reserve life insurance company, Unless 
these things are done immediately 
through the combined effort of regula. 
tory officials and company Managements 


the. time will have arrived when the | 
social disadvantages resulting from the | 


system as presently conducted can no 
longer be ignored.” 


Industrial Insurance 


The Gesell-Howe study devotes more 
than fifty pages to Industrial life insyr- 
ance, discussing cost, agency turn-over 
sales methods, lapse, and charges mal. 
distribution and overloading of policies, 
It reaches the conclusion that Industrial 
insurance has failed to fulfill its essential 
purpose. Howe and Gesell say that In- 
dustrial insurance must be eliminated or 
“the traditional method of conducting 
it must be drastically changed to eradi- 
cate its inherent weaknesses.” 


Want Accounting System Revised 


One section of the Gesell-Howe study 
is devoted to reports to policyholders 
and to accounting. It does not think 
enough information is given to policy- 
holders. It says that many companies 
fail to make any report at all and those 
that do report are of a great variety in 
size and quality. Some companies give 
little information about the company’s 
financial statement in their sales litera- 
ture. “The policyholder would appear 
entitled to get enough information to 
enable him to make an intelligent judg- 
ment of his company’s financial position, 
of the quality of its management, and of 
the results achieved, good or bad, for 
the year’s operations,” the report says. 
The report also says: 

“Because of the many variations in 
valuation and accounting procedures, a 
more complete discussion of the assets 
owned by the company than is contained 
in the statement of the balance sheet 
figures is necessary to enable an intelli- 
gent analysis of the company’s financial 
position to be made. A segregation of 
the assets by types with the percentage 
which each type is of the whole, a de- 
scription of the methods by which they 
are valued, a statement of their market 
value, and a statement of the amounts 
of investments in default though desir- 
able are frequently not found in reports 
to policyholders. Of the reports ex- 
amined, for example, only twenty-one 
showed assets owned by percentage of 
each type. In the other companies, the 
amount of asset diversification or the 
company’s policy of diversification was 
very difficult if not impossible to deter- 
mine. 

“The reports examined were also in- 
adequate in terms of valuation informa- 
tion.” 

Howe and Gesell accuse the companies 
of utter lack of modern accounting 
methods. The report says: 

“The companies do not maintain their 
accounts on an accrual basis, nor do they 
make use of a full double-entry system 
of bookkeeping, such as is usually neces- 
sary to the orderly conduct of a busi- 
ness of any size. The bulk of the lia- 
bilities of the companies do not appear 
in the books of account of the compa- 
nies at all and are only inventoried for 
statement purposes at the end of the 


year. The financial statements of the 
companies may be distorted and fre- 
quently give an unrealistic portrayal of 
financial position and operating results, 

“The statement of income and disburse- 
ments as used by insurance companies 
today was designed to meet the require- 
ments of a simple cash-transaction busi- 
ness. Its parallel will not be found in 
any other business. The 


income and | 


disbursement statement of life insurance © 
companies takes into account only the | 


changes in the accounts 
handled by double entry bookkeeping; 
that is, the so-called ledger assets (in- 
cluding suspense accounts) and takes no 
account whatsoever of non-ledger assets, 
not-admitted assets, or the most im- 
portant liabilities. Although it is sup- 
posed to be a cash statement, it does 
not even give a full statement of cash 
receipts and cash disbursements, for 


which are | 


ne 


wag 


funds disbursed in connection with pol- | 


icy loans, for example, and funds re- 
ceived as a result of the repayment of 
such loans do not appear on the state- 
ment, and neither do sums disbursed 
for the acquisition of bonds or other 
assets. 

“As a cash statement, therefore, the 
schedule of income and disbursements 
is almost valueless. Even as a state- 
ment of changes in total assets from year 
to year, it is subject to the serious 
limitation that it does not include all 
assets nor does it include those assets 
and valuation accounts which the balance 
sheet classifies as ‘not admitted.’ Tak- 
ing practically no account whatsoever 
of liabilities (except such liabilities as 
borrowed money, the receipt of which 
affects ledger assets), it has no value 
whatsoever as an ordinary income ac- 


count showing the annual gains or losses | 


of the business. 

“One of the great shortcomings of the 
gain-and-loss exhibit is that it ‘ gives 
only the haziest impression of the opert- 
ating results of the various lines 0 


business in which life insurance compa | 
nies are engaged. The need for infor- ' 
mation of this type was apparently not | 


sufficiently felt until 1925, when the ex- 


hibits of changes in surplus was IM | 


serted in the convention form. 1S 


exhibit was the result of an obvious need, | 


but was very poorly constructed.” 


Discussion of Annuities 


Discussing annuities the Gesell-Howe 
report makes this statement about their 
growth: 

Starting with an aggregate of only 
$41,000 in annuity premiums in 1866, the 
volume rose to a temporary high of 
approximately $11,000,000 in 1904. But 


during the period 1905-15 it dropped off 
substantially, with the result that it di 
not pass the 1904 high until about 1916. 
Following more or less steadily a rap! 
growth until 1930, during which yeat 
approximately $90,000,000 of annuity 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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premiums were received by the com- 
anies, it began to skyrocket in an un- 
recedented manner, reaching the level 
of almost $454,000,000 in 1935. Since 
then it has tapered off somewhat to ap- 
proximately $363,000,000 in 1938. 

As of December 31, 1938, there were 
outstanding in. the twenty-six largest 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
in the United States 868,206 individual 
annuity contracts providing for annual 
payments to annuitants of $431,619,850 
and 599,732. Group annuity contracts 
which provided for annual payments to 
annuitants of $102,859,340. 

“It was also noted that since up to 
1920 there had been little active solici- 
tation of annuity business; most of the 
annuities had been purchased by, rather 
than sold to, the annuitants,” says the 
report. “This had resulted in a definite 
selection against the companies, the 
tendency being for only persons in good 
health to take out an annuity contract.” 


Analysis of Annuities 


Continuing the report says in part: 
“It must be recognized that individual 
annuities are in several respects very 
different from life insurance policies and 
from an underwriting point of view are 
affected adversely by factors quite dif- 
ferent from those which may be injurious 
to life insurance. The business of grant- 
ing annuities has in fact no necessary 
connection with the selling of life insur- 
ance. Life insurance and annuities are 
exact opposites, in that a contract of life 
insurance is an agreement to pay a 
certain sum when a person dies while an 
annuity contract is an agreement to 
make payments to him during his life. 
The annuity contract is primarily an in- 
vestment contract. The life insurance 
company takes money from the annui- 
tant either in lump sum or installments 
and in return guarantees that it will pay 
him a specified amount for a definite 
number of years or until his death. If 
the annuitant lives longer than is ex- 
pected on the basis of actuarial tables 
or if the rate of interest assumed in 
the company’s guarantee is not earned 
losses may be suffered. 

“As has been indicated both the mor- 
tality experience and the interest earned 
have been adverse from the company 
point of view. Since substantial portions 
of the annuities are offered on a non- 
participating basis, the losses suffered 
have to a large extent been assessed 
against policyholders carrying life in- 


surance policies. In the case of mutual 
campanies the assessment of this loss 
against the policyholder means a reduc- 
tion in his dividends and accordingly 
to the extent of these losses it may be 
said that the policyholders in mutual 
companies have subsidized the compa- 
nies’ annuity business. 


“Through the operations of the annu- 
ity business, these mutual policyholders 
have been placed in a proprietary posi- 
tion and are in some respects placed in 
the position of operating investment 
trusts which guarantee a specified rate of 
earnings. It is the life policyholders who 
must pay for the annuity losses. 

“The extent of this subsidy may be 
demonstrated through an examination of 
the losses which have been experienced 
as a result of falling interests rates and 
mistaken estimates of mortality. During 
the years 1929 to 1938 the operation of 
the individual annuity business of the 
twenty-six largest companies resulted in 
a deduction from surplus of $42,452,000 
before payment of dividends, These 
losses were increased by the fact that 
during the period the companies paid 
dividends amounting to $23,290,000 on 
individual annuities thus making the total 
deduction from surplus which had to be 
met by the life insurance policyholders 
equal to the substantial sum of $65,- 
738,000. 

“This loss, large as it is, does not, 
however, measure accurately the results 
of the companies’ mistaken management 
policies, since in addition to the deduc- 
tions in surplus already made the com- 
panies are certain to suffer much greater 
losses on policies written on the now 
admittedly inadequate basis and still in 
effect. Many of these contracts were 
made on the basis of mortality tables 
which subsequently failed to reflect 
actual experience and with high interest 
assumptions. As a result the reserves 
which have been set up on these old 
annuity contracts are far below those 
which are being set up on contracts cur- 
rently sold, 

“Unless interest rates increase very 
much within the next few years (enough 
to cover both the high interest assump- 
tions and the error of the estimated 
mortality) only a reversal in the mortal- 
ity trend or an avalanche of annuity 
surrenders, neither very likely, can even 
hope to save the companies from much 
greater losses in annuities than those 
which they have experienced to date.” 


Investments of Companies 


The concluding section of the Gesell- 
Howe study has to do with assets and 
investment practices. In this they dis- 
cuss mortgages and real estate, cash on 
hand, bonds, general investment consid- 
erations, interest rates and money for 
new enterprises. They take the position 
that the average industrialist is denied 
access to the most important capital 
reservoir. Among other statements made 
are these: 

“Thus, the companies in clinging to 
the traditional channels of investment 
which they feel are the only channels 
suitable for life insurance funds are not 
ina position to loan money to new enter- 
prises or to put their money into equity 
securities. Yet it must be observed that 
bonds or other types of debt investment 
are not entirely riskless. In the event 


- of a bond default, for example, the se- 


curity is rarely taken in by foreclosure 
and sold in full satisfaction of the obli- 
gation. Rather, through reorganization, 
new bonds of less security will be sub- 
stituted for the old and the investor 
(especially one who holds large quanti- 
ties of each issue as do the insurance 
companies) must stand his ground and 
trust the situation will improve. All too 
frequently in such circumstances the se- 
curity, so-called, is gradually dwindled 
away through repeated reorganization. 

“Indeed it would appear that the com- 
panies’ efforts to make riskless invest- 


ments are the very things which are 
making their investments more risky. 
This seeming paradox will stand some 
examination. The constant demand for 
bonds as opposed to common. stocks 
has also resulted in the companies pur- 
chasing bonds which are definitely in- 
ferior to those they consider ideally 
suited to their needs. Thus the repre- 
sentatives of the Prudential and the 
Mutual stated that the ideal capitaliza- 
tion ratios for utilities were 45% bonds 
and 55% common or, if there is pre- 
ferred outstanding, 45% bonds, 25% pre- 
ferred, and 30% common. The records 
of this commission indicate many cases 
of insurance companies buying utility 
bonds where the ratios are far more 
topheavy than those indicated above. In- 
deed it is the very pressure for bonds 
as opposed to stock, that is helping to 
bring about excessive bond ratios in 
ultilities. 

“The supply of bonds is so small in 
terms of the demand, or the insurance 
companies’ appetite as it is called, that 
the very process of bidding between 
companies unquestionably contributes to 
a lowering of the interest rate. It is 
partly for this reason that, as has been 
indicated, insurance-company returns on 
their investments have been going lower, 
and have actually fallen below the re- 
turn required to meet contractual com- 
mitments. 

“In brief the situation may be sum- 


marized in these terms. An _ ever-in- 
creasing amount of the country’s savings 
are flowing to life insurance companies, 
which are in effect sterilizing the savings 
funds received and preventing them from 
flowing into new enterprises or under- 
takings where the element of venture 
or risk is present. Thus, the small busi- 
nessman or average industrialist is 
denied access to this more important 
capital reservoir. The life insurance 
companies, on the other hand, are finding 
themselves unable to put their funds 
to work and yet are clinging to the 
notion that investment in bonds is the 
only road to safety. 

“This emphasis upon bond investment 
is certain to bring difficulties. With 
the investment problems created by the 
present rapid rate of accumulation of 
assets the companies cannot anticipate 


Now Up to TNEC 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Hatton W. Sumners, vice - chairman; 
Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, and others. 

The comments by TNEC members 
were regarded as significant as to the 
views of the body which will make final 
report to Congress before April 3, when 
it expires automatically. The recom- 
mendations presented a problem for 
TNEC because, while disclaiming any 
intention of imposing Federal regulation 
on the insurance business, they pro- 
posed what amounts to the same thing 
without seeking legislative authority, ac- 
cording to the view of some insurance 
people present. Both Senator O’Mah- 
oney and Representative Sumners voiced 
this problem several times during the 
reading of the recommendations. 

Doesn’t Want Democracy Destroyed 
_For_instance, at one point Representa- 
tive Sumners said: “I think the great 
big question before the American peo- 
ple now is what sort of government we 
are going to have, and we can’t do the 
things that by their nature destroy de- 
mocracy and the sense of responsibility 
and the power of the government and 
preserve a democracy; it can’t be done.” 

Chairman O’Mahoney, picking up the 
thread of the thought, said: “It definite- 
ly points to what I conceive to be the 
central defect in our economic and cor- 
porate system. When the framers of 
the Constitution drafted that instrument, 
they had a definite plan in mind; name- 
ly, that the Federal government should 
have jurisdiction over matters that were 
national in scope and interest and over 
foreign affairs, and that the local state 
governments should have jurisdiction 
over matters which were local in their 
scope and effect. The framers of the 
Constitution tried to do that when they 
said that Congress shall have the power 
to regulate commerce among the states 
and the foreign nations and with the 
Indian tribes. 

“We have come to the time when a 
tremendous part of our commerce is 
carried on by organizations which are 
created by the states, which have no 
jurisdiction in the field in which their 
creatures operate, and until we come to 
a realization that those artificial organi- 
zations which are created to operate in 
interstate commerce, that is to say in 
commerce among the states, should re- 
ceive their powers from the national 
government, we are going to continue 
to see government grow bigger and big- 
ger, and discretionary powers become 
greater and greater, and I see no end 
to it except by adopting the wise policy 
that was laid down by the framers of 
the Constitution and give to the Federal 
government those things which are Fed- 
eral in scope, retaining for the state 
governments those things which are lo- 
cal in. scope.” 

Surrender of Sovereignty 

At a later point, Vice-Chairman Sum- 
ners said: “In view of the fact the Fed- 
eral government has responsibility with 
regard to commerce among the states, 
and the states, by reason of their having 
surrendered certain elements of their 
sovereignty to the Federal organization, 


that they will be able to achieve com- 
plete security or even to get their money 
out by confining their investments to 
gilt-edge bonds and mortgages. As the 
companies continue to grow this situa- 
tion will become more and moré acute. 
Unless the life insurance companies can 
find methods by which the funds flow- 
ing under their control will become 
available as equity for the stimulation of 
new enterprises and accessible to the 
small- and medium-size businessmen and 
by which investments in common stocks 
will become more prevalent in order 
that industrial enterprise may not become 
overburdened with debt, consideration 
will have to be given to the extent to 
which the insurance companies may 
longer monopolize and dictate the di- 
rection of the flow of the savings of 
the people.” 


Pike-Gesell Report 


(Continued from Page 6) 


of insurance inaugurated many years 
ago would with changing times have a 
different effect and emphasis than was 
originally expected and, of course, the 
great growth of the companies would 
create new regulatory as well as new 
operating problems. Furthermore, the 
activities of a particular company may 
have an entirely different aspect when 
viewed not from the point of view of 
an individual company but from the 
point of view of the combined effect of 
insurance practices generally upon the 
national economy. In broad outline our 
recommendations sum up as follows: 

“First—That the respective states 
make strenuous and prompt efforts to 
strengthen their existing machinery for 
regulating and supervising life insurance 
companies. We have offered several spe- 
cific suggestions to guide state commis- 
sioners and state legislatures. In most 
cases, if not all, the commissioners will, 
we believe, be ready to accept the pro- 
posals provided they receive adequate 
financial support and backing from their 
respective legislatures. 

“Second—That the Federal Govern- 
ment assist the states in their efforts 
to strengthen their existing regulatory 
machinery by giving advice, dissemi- 
nating information and exercising some 
slight supervision over certain primarily 
interstate aspects of the business. The 
Federal Government should render such 
assistance without supplanting the basic 
jurisdiction of the states. 

“Third—That the gradual disappear- 
ance and eventual elimination of Indus- 
trial insurance be encouraged by devel- 
oping a plan for paying lump sum death 
benefits under Social Security programs 
or by making arrangements for the sale 
of insurance providing such benefits 
through the facilities of the postal sys- 
tem. 

“We do not recommend or suggest 
any form of strict, all inclusive Federal 
regulation. On the contrary, the entire 
purpose of our proposals is to demon- 
strate that such regulation can be 
avoided by strengthening the existing 
state regulatory machinery. If realistic 
steps are taken by state officials, state 
legislatures, and company managements 
acting in cooperation with the Federal 
Government, we may expect not only 
the continuance of state regulation but 
may look forward to increased efficiency 
and public usefulness in the life insur- 
ance business.” 





no longer maintain protection of their 
frontiers, that it is a perfectly logical 
and proper responsibility for the agency 
of government to which the surrender 
has been made to guard their frontiers. 
It is a part of the sovereignty that the 
states shall run the business that is 
within their governmental capacity and, 
in order to protect that sovereignty, it 
seems to me to be the duty of the 
agency to which the surrender has heen 
made to make that sovereignty effective 
by preventing anybody from without do- 
ing within the state that which is against 
the state policy.” » 
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Some Press Reactions To Insurance Report 


The Hartford Courant 


What the investigators apparently hope 
to see is the use of a larger part of the 
investment power of the insurance com- 
panies as “venture capital.” But state 
laws, notably those of New York, to 
which the Connecticut life companies con- 
form, strictly limit the opportunities for 
such investments. And the New York laws 
are based on the results of the Armstrong 
investigation which made all too clear the 
need for strict regulation of the use of 
insurance funds as “venture capital.” Indi- 
rectly through mortgages, bank deposits, 
policy loans and similar devices, no small 
part of the funds of the life companies 
do get into equities, but state regulations 
as well as orthodox practices hold that 
the safety of the funds with which the 
companies have been entrusted must be 
paramount. 

The suggestion that the companies ought 
to enter more directly into the field of 
“venture capital” is but one of many in- 
cluded in the report. Like the others, it 
must await a study of the whole docu- 
ment before it can be properly considered. 





Financial Editor’s View 


A. G. Magnell, financial editor of 
Hartford Courant, in commenting upon 
SEC report on insurance, said: 

“Fault is found because some directors 
of insurance companies are directors of 
other financial institutions and corpora- 
tions. Able business men are certainly 
most important for insurance companies 
to have on their boards. They are far 
more important than representatives 
without experience in finance or the 
science of insurance.” 

About farm mortgage investments of 
insurance companies Mr. Magnell said: 

“Criticism is directed to insurance 
companies because of their operation of 
farm properties. Insurance companies 
are not engaged in agriculture of their 
own volition. Because of having had 
to take over farm properties on which 
they hold mortgages, they were con- 
fronted with the obligation for protec- 
tion of the investments made for policy- 
holders to preserve the property values. 
To abandon farms would be to let them 
revert to uselessness.” 


The New York Times 


The report on insurance company prac- 
tices which has been prepared for the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee un- 
der the direction of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission takes the position 
that a great portion of the country’s sav- 
ings held by life insurance companies is 
being sterilized by investment in bonds 
instead of going into equity investments 
which would finance new enterprises. The 
report, for which neither the TNEC nor 
the SEC assumes responsibility, remarks 
somewhat ominously that unless the life 
insurance companies can find means “by 
which investment in common stocks will 
become more prevalent in order that in- 
dustrial enterprises may not become over- 
burdened with debt, consideration will have 
to be given to the extent to which insur- 
ance companies may longer monopolize and 
dictate the direction of the flow of savings 
of the people.” This is an interesting re- 
versal of conservative financial ideas. 

But putting aside the question of wheth- 
er fiduciary institutions should invest the 
savings entrusted to them in common 
stocks, the suggestion itself is sympto- 
matic of a trend of thought which seems 
to be taking a new and varied lease of 
life in the capital. This is the idea that 
the old system whereby public savings 
flowed into the promotion of new enter- 
prises is irretrievably gone and that some 
new form of government activity must 
replace it. To put that idea into practice 
would require abandonment of our tra- 
ditional system and a long step toward an 
economy completely regulated from Wash- 
ington, 





What’s the Matter With PM? 


Most radical daily paper in the United 
States is PM, edited by Ralph Ingersoll, 
formerly on the editorial staff of the 
Henry R. Luce Publications (Time, Life, 
Fortune) and which daily paper is pub- 
lished in New York City. On February 
27 PM devoted eight of its pages to 
the Gesell- Howe document about life 
insurance. It headed the top of its 
cover page, “What’s Wrong With In- 
surance ?” 

PM took up various sections of the 
report and won the all time daily news- 
paper .record for vicious and one-sided 
reporting. It split this Gesell-Howe re- 
port into full page displays and had dif- 
ferent staff writers covering these divi- 
sions, each page topped by a scarehead. 
Pictures of some personalities on boards 
of directors or company administrative 
staffs were printed with sinister cap- 
tions. One of the pictures published 
was that of former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith. The fact that he had good- 
naturedly given a letter of introduction 
to a man from an oil company of which 
he is a director, to a life insurance com- 
pany of which he is a director, was 
played up. Governor Smith in his time 
has written thousands of letters of in- 
troduction to people. It is a pleasant 
gesture with him which has no particu- 
lar significance. 

PM even printed the picture and 
salary of a man who is dead. This was 
of the late David F. Houston, who was 
president of the Mutual Life. 


A Dying Gasp 


PM showed its calibre in being able 
to print eight pages on a subject with- 
out a kind word. A first impression one 
gets in reading the issue is not so much 
“What’s Wrong with Insurance?” as 
“What’s Wrong with PM?’ In the 
newspaper business the issue of PM 


about insurance is regarded as a dying 
gasp. The paper was started with $1,- 
500,000 capital and with the announce- 
ment that it would take no advertise- 
ments and would be able to get out of 
the red if it reached and could main- 
tain a circulation of 200,000 or more. 
After achieving a curiosity circulation 
of more than 130,000, the paper started 
going back. At the present time its 
circulation averages about 100,000 a day. 

Some months after starting publication 
PM consumed its $1,500,000 capitaliza- 
tion and sent out SOS signals. Mar- 
shall Field then became the backer and 
organizer of the paper. As he is a multi- 
millionaire its radical content has sur- 
prised many people. He is reported to 
have told friends that he could not lose 
very much financially in the venture as 
the Government got a substantial part of 
his income through taxation. Further- 
more, he is not unfriendly to the New 
Deal. 

Ballyhoos Siegel 

On Monday and Tuesday of this week 
PM again devoted some critical pages 
to the Washington reports and hearings. 
It printed some of the comments of the 
more than 150 life companies who pre- 
pared a statement for TNEC following 
the hearings, but couldn’t resist the 
temptation of running a snooty inter- 
view with Gerhard A. Gesell, counsel for 
the insurance study, in which the law- 
yer-quiz artist tried to rip the state- 
ment of the companies to pieces. 

Furthermore, on Monday and Tues- 
day PM glorified Morris Siegel, the 
radio broadcaster, and his Policyholders 
Advisory Bureau, and permitted him to 
boast that he was chiefly responsible for 
what SEC discovered “wrong about in- 
surance” in the course of its investiga- 
tion. Gesell relied on him for tips, Sie- 
gel said proudly. 


Parkinson Says Gesell and Howe Would 


Penalize Companies for Conservatism 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, gave 
to daily newspapers for publication on 
Friday morning of last week these com- 
ments upon the SEC report on insur- 
ance made to TNEC by Gerhard Gesell, 
counsel of SEC at the insurance hear- 
ings of TNEC, and Ernest J. Howe, 
formerly adviser of TNEC and now with 
the Associated Gas & Electric. 

“The life insurance companies, in the 
eyes of the two representatives of 
SEC who made the report on life 
insurance to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, apparently have 
committed the economic ‘crime’ of be- 
ing conservative in their investment of 
policyholders’ funds instead of risking 
them in new and venturesome enter- 
prises. 

“In reality the SEC report pays a 
fine tribute to the methods and men 
responsible for the progress of Ameri- 
can life insurance by charging them 
with having made ‘too safe’ investments. 
The funds providing security for Ameri- 
ca’s families are a sacred trust and 
safety must always be the paramount 
consideration. : 

“Life insurance funds were never in- 
tended to be risked in new and un- 
proven enterprises. Do the two authors 
of the SEC report imagine that the life 
insurance companies could have come 


through the depression with the out- 
standing safety record that they did if 
they had followed the theories now pro- 
— by these two members of the 


Assets Constantly at Work 


“Actually the assets of life insurance 
companies are actively at work in every 
state of the nation, helping to finance 
industry and small business, agriculture, 
home building, railroads and the needs 
of government, while they earn interest 
for the nation’s 65,000,000 policyholders. 

“Life insurance has been a tremendous 
stabilizing force in the economic life of 
the nation, the life insurance companies 
paying out $29,000,000,000 to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries in the 11 years 
since 1929 during the worst period of 
business depression the country has ex- 
perienced. The assets of the companies, 
meanwhile, have been invested in pro- 
ductive enterprises throughout the na- 
tion. The life insurance companies in 
1940, for instance, made investments of 
more than $3,500,000,000, an average of 
nearly $10,000,000 a day. Of this total, 
$1,500,000,000 represented new funds re- 
ceived by the companies and $2,000,000,000 
represented the reinvestment of funds 
received from former investments. Dur- 
ing 1940 this total was $440,000,000 
greater than in 1939, 

“Owners of homes, farms and other 
real estate received an average of $2,- 
000,000 a day in financing aid from life 


The New York Herald Tribune 

It is hardly fair to impute to the in- 
surance companies a lack of social con. 
sciousness for not investing more heayj. 
ly in common stocks or financing small 
unseasoned enterprises. That is not and | 
should not be, the function of life ag ‘ 
panies, which hold in trusteeship the | 
savings of millions of American insur. 
ance policyholders. The _ traditional { 
source of such capital in the United | 
States is the private individual of | 
means, but under the pressure of arti- | 
ficially easy money rates and high taxes | 
the latter has tended increasingly in re. | 
cent years to put his funds into gilt- | 
edge securities, and particularly tax. | 
exempt bonds. If this situation is to i 
be a permanent one, there is reason, | 
as has been said here before, for con. | 
sidering the setting up of some kind of | 
machinery for providing venture capital | 
in small amounts. But experience and | 
common sense suggest that this should | 
be done by local agencies prepared to | 
take a “business man’s risk,” and not | 
by the custodians of the nation’s insur- | 
ance savings. 
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New York Sun 


A dangerous feature of the Gesell re- | 
port is its recommendation that insur- © 
ance funds be invested more liberally | 
in common stocks. This is at odds with | 
the best insurance theories. Policyhold- 
ers may go venturing in common stocks, | 
but they want their premiums invested | 
more conservatively, for they represent 
savings which must not be risked, 





As Seen by Arthur M. Collens 


Arthur M. Collens, president Phoenix 
Mutual Life, said to the Hartford 
Courant: 

“I do not care to make any extended © 
comment on the SEC report on life | 
insurance until there has been an op- | 
portunity to study it in detail. The © 
press accounts seem to indicate that © 
recommendation is made that the invest- © 
ment of life insurance funds be extend- © 
ed into the field of small, unseasoned | 
equities. This to my mind is the func- 
tion of venture capital and not of trust 
funds such as those of the life com- | 
panies. The investment laws of the 
various states are based on sound prin- | 
ciples and broad experience as to what © 
best protects the interests and safety 
of the policyholders.” 








insurance last year, a total of approxi- 
mately $750,000,000. s 
“As to small business, the Equitable | 
Society itself had $55,273,000 invested in © 
small business enterprises in 42 states | 
from coast to coast, the average loans 
being for $73,500, at the end of 1940. 


Follow Nation’s Need for Capital Funds 


“Life insurance funds. over the years 
have followed the needs of the nation 
for capital funds. When railroads were 
expanding to unify our geography, theit _ 
bonds became a principal investment for 
life insurance funds. When public utili- | 
ties were developing to bring the con- © 
veniences of modern living, life insur- | 
ance funds began to supply an important 
part of the needed capital. Today with 
industry expanding not only in_ those 
fields directly providing the materials 
national defense, but also in every fiel 
affected by the demands of defense, life | 
insurance funds will be an important 
source of the capital needed to energize 
industry and accelerate production. 

“If a referendum vote were taken § 
among Equitable policyholders, the ayes 7 
in favor of a safe rather than a frisk | 
investment policy would prevail by more F 
than 99%; and after all it is the policy, J 
holders’ money that we are investing. 
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From woodburner to streamliner 
The Mutual Life has paced the 


progress of the nation 


In that early era of American inventive genius that 
started the railroads on their transcontinental march, 
sent words by wire, and ships back and forth to Europe 
by steam — the humanitarian spirit of American de- 
mocracy made possible the protection and security 
of the individual by the establishment of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 

It was a truly democratic enterprise with the 
rewards shared by each and all; every policyholder 
participating in its cooperative benefits under 
his contract. 

For 98 years this mutual company has kept pace 
with the progress of the country, offering millions the 
opportunity, through its agents, to plan their lives 


with point and purpose — encouraging thrift and 
enterprise — and from its accumulated funds, held 
in trust, helping to furnish this nation with the 
means to make it strong and great and prosperous. 

Becoming a policyholder in this enterprise—with 
all the profit and protection it holds for you and 
your family—is an easy, forward step to take. Make 
your Mutual Life agent your counsellor — discuss 
with him your needs and obligations — let him draw 
up a program of insurance to fit you individually — 
and then put it in force. By this act you will be 
enlisting your best efforts for yourself and, in turn, 
for your country — for the independence you so 
achieve adds to the sum total of our democratic 
way of life and channels your savings, with those of 
other millions, into its further development and defense. 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, President 


SheNutual Life Inourance Company of NewYork: 


“First in America” 
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Supreme Court Decides 
An Unusual Tax Case 


INVOLVING $40,000 EXEMPTION 
Deduction May Not Be Taken in Case 
of Aged Policyholder Where Little 
Risk Is Involved 





An unusual life insurance case involv- 
ing the $40,000 exemption under the 
Federal estate tax was decided by the 
U. S. Supreme Court Monday. The new 
point decided by the Supreme Court 
is that life insurance policies taken out 
by aged persons at premiums which 
represent little or no risk to the insur- 
ance company are not eligible for the 
$40,000 exemption. 

The court in an opinion delivered by 
Associate Justice Frank Murphy, dis- 
posed of two cases in which the issue 
was tested by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue after the Board of 
Tax Appeals reversed his decision to 
include proceeds of such policies in gross 
estates of the insured. 

Two Reversals 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
held the proceeds of the life policy were 
not entitled to exemption, but was re- 
versed by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
whose decision was affirmed by the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
case involved a decedent who, less than 
a month before her death and at age 
eighty, executed two contracts with 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., one for an annuity of $589.80 a year 
as long as she lived, for a consideration 
of $4,179, and the other for a single 
premium life policy for $25,000 at a pre- 
mium of $22,946. ney 

Reversing the decision of the Circuit 
Court, Justice Murphy held that the fair 
import of that section of the revenue law 
exempting insurance from the estate tax 
to the amount of $40,000 “is that the 
amount must be received as the result 
of a transaction which involved an actual 
Snsurance risk’ at the time the trans- 
action was executed.” 

Justice Murphy asserted that the court 
could not find such an insurance risk 
in the contracts between the decedent 
and the insurance company. 


N. Y. and Hartford Meeting 


On Savings Bank Insurance 


Bills to permit writing of savings bank 
life insurance have been introduced in 
Connecticut and New Jersey legislatures, 
A conference on savings bank life in- 
surance was held in Hartford on 
Wednesday with a group of New York- 
ers headed by Edward A. Richards, 
president of the Savings Bank Life In- 
surance Fund of New York State. 

A panel discussion of savings bank 
life insurance will be held this after- 
noon at the Waldorf-Astoria. Following 
are the speakers: 

William G. Green, chairman of the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Committee of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New York, 
who is president of the New York Savings 
Bank; Clyde S. Casady, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Savings Banks Life Insur- 
ance Council; Everett N. Hatch, secretary of 
the Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund of New 
York, and Robert F. Nutting, president of the 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Council, who is president of the Cambridgeport 
Savings Bank of Cambridge, Mass. 


There are now twenty-one savings 
banks in New York handling this in- 
surance. These banks have written $12,- 
500,000 of life insurance. Massachusetts 
now has $196,000,000 of savings bank 


life insurance in force. 








LUNCHEON TO PAUL MILLETT 

On March 1 the Paul Cook agency 
of the Mutual Benefit in Chicago held a 
luncheon honoring Paul F. Millett, brok- 
erage manager, who is opening his own 
office in the Field Building as of March 
10, where he will conduct the Millett 
Service. This will be an advisory ser- 
vice, primarily for insurance agencies 
and insurance men, on estate analysis 
and tax problems. His associates in the 
Cook agency presented him with a hand- 
some onyx desk set. 


Mutual Life of New York Actuarial Staff 





Harris & Ewing. 


Seated (left to right): Walter Klem, Joseph B. Maclean, Mrs. A. M. Motheral. 
Standing (left to right): Morris Monsky, Edward H. Wells, Manuel Gelles. 


Members of the actuarial division of 
Mutual Life figuring in promotions last 
week are shown in accompanying pic- 
ture. Present titles of those in the pic- 
ture are as follows: Joseph B. Maclean, 
vice-president and actuary ; Walter Klem. 
associate actuary; Manuel Gelles, senior 
assistant actuary; Morris Monsky, Ed- 
ward H. Wells and Mrs. A. M. Motheral, 
assistant actuaries. 





WILL GUIDE ERIE R.R. 


John W. Stedman, vice-president of 
the Prudential, and Harry C. Hagerty, 
treasurer of the Metropolitan Life, are 
on the five-man committee which will 
guide the Erie Railroad through a 
transitional period resulting when Fed- 
eral Court declares effective a pending 
reorganization plan. 
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Fidelity Mutual Life 


Assets At New High | 


PAMPHLET REPORT 





President Walter Le Mar Talbot ¢; 
Annual Figures in Message Ges 
to Policyholders 





INFORMAL | 


rer 


The Fidelity Mutual Life has brought | 
out its sixty-second annual pamphlet te. | 


port as a message to the cor Yo 
policyholders from President Walter Ly 
Mar Talbot. During 1940 the Fidelity 
paid to life policyholders a total of 
$7,374,978, while to beneficiaries was paid 
$3,756,876. Of the sum paid to policy. 
holders, $1,743,410 was in the form of 
dividends on their policies. 

New paid business for the 
amounted to $25,821,486, a gain of 650 
over 1939. The company’s insurance in 
force also gained, the total at the Close 
of last year being $370,722,331. Of new 


year 


business written 23.5% was on the lives | 


of Fidelity policyholders. 

The Fidelity’s assets reached a new 
high figure at the close of the year 
being $135,306,470, a gain of more than 
$6,000,000. After providing for all con. 
tingencies, the company increased its 
surplus reserves to $6,636,630. Sales of 
real estate properties acquired were in 
excess of foreclosures and showed a 
a age profit over book value. 

n his message to policyholders i- 
dent Talbot said: “Whatever Ss 
pose, the knowledge of $129,435,645 dis- 
tributed to policyholders and benef- 
ciaries by the Fidelity during the de- 


pression years 1930-1940—the knowledge “ 


that during this time the company never- 
theless increased its assets $46,350,113.70 
and its surplus by $1,418,815.31—the 
knowledge of how fully the plans of 
others have been realized and how safe- 
ly guarded is the investment pool of 
which your money is a part—give com- 
forting assurance of the fulfillment of 
your own plans.” 





President Douglas’ Report 


Annual report of the presi 

the Mutual Life has been eee 
icyholders. This report of President 
Lewis W. Douglas is not only unusually 
interesting, but is novel in format and 
presentation of facts. The report repre- 
sents a successful attempt to satisfy one 
of the essential requirements of respon- 
sible management by giving the public 
and the policyholders an unusually clear 
and graphic view of conditions of the 
company and its operations. 





G.H.GREASON JOINS R. E. LARKIN 

Russell E, Larkin, manager, Connecti- 
cut General, 225 Broadway, announces 
the appointment of George H. Greason 
as manager of his agency’s brokerage 
department. A graduate of Rutgers, Mr. 
Greason entered life insurance in. this 
city and has been successful as a per- 


sonal producer and a brokerage man. | 


He belongs to the Life Supervisors As- 
sociation of New York and to the Life 
Underwriters Association of City of New 
York, Ine. 





Dangerous Advice 


Commenting on the Gesell-Howe re- | 
port to TNEC the Washington Post un- | 


der a headline, “Dangerous Advice” says 
that it is true there is a reluctance of 
individual investors to risk their savings 


in new enterprises, but it does not be- | 
lieve that the remedy for this condition | 


lies in making the insurance companies 
assume risks that these individuals are 
no longer willing to carry. 

The Washington Post says that the 
first obligation of insurance companies 
is to men and women whose life savings 
have been given into their keeping as 4 
means of protection for dependents and 


making provision for old age. One rea- | 
son for the record of safety in life in- — 


surance is because the companies have 
taken so much care in confining invest- 
ments to sound, seasoned securities. 
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Significant Points 


From the Annual Statement for 1940 


The Contingency Reserves in- 
creased to $62,048,010.53 for 
general contingencies and $5,- 


083,113. for mortgage loans. 


Favorable mortality and econ- 
omy of management has justified 
an aggregate dividend allotment 
of $33,400,000 for distribution 
in 1941. 

Average net rate of interest 
earned—3.7%. 

Real Estate acquired through 
foreclosure and unsold — 2.8% 
of admitted assets. 


Market value of all bonds, $30.- 
679,525 greater than admitted 
asset value. 


Operating expenses amounted to 
11.8% of gross premiums. 


Voluntary terminations —3.2%. 
Lowest since 1918. 


Policies in force increased to 
1,068,549. Assets increased to 
$1,358,999,648 (both all-time 
highs). 














From the Report of the Executive Committee 


“Since 1897 the Company, in the acceptance of new business, has operated 
under the “no brokerage” rule. Our business comes from Northwestern 
agents—men who know the standards and policies of the Company and 
who take pride in the type of business they submit. 1,368 have been 
agents for over ten years. All general agents of the Company have been 
Northwestern agents or Home Office employees prior to their appointment 
as general agents. The faith of the field force in the Company and the 
enthusiasm with which they have presented its service to the American 
public accounts in no small degree for the good will and reputation for 
quality which the Company enjoys.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLastived 1857 
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ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
in its 
ASCENDENCY 


With accident insurance in its 
ascendency the smart Life insur- 
ance agent of today is rounding 
out his income by the sale of 
the popular income protection 
forms. The reason is obvious: 
Greater receptiveness on the 
part of the public to Income 
Protection makes easier sales 
and a quicker approach to the 
prospect’s life insurance prob- 
lems. 


Recognizing this unmistakable 
trend the PREFERRED ACCI- 
DENT is now offering agents 
its new and modern 55th Anni- 
versary Policy containing many 
liberal features at reasonable 
premium cost. Recommend it to 
your best prospects and clients 
with the assurance that PRE- 
FERRED’s fifty-five years of 
Disability insurance experience 
will back you up. This is one 
of many accident policies issued 
by this company. 


The PREFERRED welcomes 
this opportunity of helping 
wide-awake producers who are 
not afraid to talk accident insur- 
ance in their interviews. Having 
specialized in quality policies 
for the preferred class of risk 
for more than half a century we 
know you will find our line one 
of the easiest and most pleasant 
to sell. 


Why not get complete details 
today on our 55th Anniversary 
Policy and other contracts. The 
information will be speedily 
furnished upon request. 


You may as well capitalize 
on Accident business as you 
go along for if you don't 
someone else will beat you 
to if. 


The 


PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 








Life Insurance Operations Under 
Canadian Exchange Control Board 


(From Acme News Service) 

Toronto, Mar. 3.—Addressing the first 
1941 meeting of the Life Insurance In- 
stitute of Canada, which was held in 
Toronto Feb. 20, J. A. Tuck, legal assis- 
tant to the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, outlined the appli- 
cation to life insurance companies in 
Canada of the Canadian Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. 

The prime object of the foreign ex- 
change control board is to co-ordinate 
Canada’s economic resources for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Tuck’s address to the Institute 
more or less outlined the highlights of 
a special paper especially prepared for 
the Institute members on the relations 
between the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and the life companies. 

A good portion of Mr. Tuck’s special 
paper deals with the effect of the con- 
trol on life insurance companies, and he 
divides this section into four parts, un- 
der the following headings: 

1. Operations of Canadian life insur- 
ance companies in Canada. 

2. Operations of Canadian life insur- 
ance companies abroad. 

3. Operations of the Canadian branches 
of British and United States life com- 
panies, 

4. Payment of Canadian dollar obliga- 
tions to non-residents of Canada. 

How Control Affects Companies 

Under the heading of the first item 
above (1) Mr. Tuck stated that all pay- 
ments and disbursements in connection 
with Canadian currency contracts held 
by residents of Canada may be made in 
the normal manner. 

In connection with foreign currency 
contracts on the lives of residents of 
Canada, the Board has stated that re- 














Total Insurance in force 
increased 11.03% 
during 1940 


There is a reason! 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 
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ceipts and disbursements should be made 
in the Canadian equivalent of the amount 
of foreign currency called for under the 
contract. An exception is made in the 
case of United States nationals and 
others who maintain exempted foreign 
currency bank accounts with the Board’s 
approval. As to new foreign currency 
policies, the Board has stated that such 
contracts should not be issued to Cana- 
dian residents. It feels that Canada 
might be faced with the necessity of 
providing foreign exchange to meet 
payments under such a contract if the 
policyholder or beneficiary moved out 
of Canada after the policy was issued. 

Security transactions in Canada are 
generally permitted without the neces- 
sity of obtaining the Board’s prior ap- 
proval. In some few'instances such as 
transactions in Canada involving other- 
than-Canadian securities the Board’s ap- 
proval is required if there is a change 
in the currency of a security or its 
country of issue. 

The Board permits companies to 
change the currency of foreign cur- 
rency contracts held by residents of 
Canada to Canadian currency if the 
company and its policyholder so desire. 

The Foreign Exchange Acquisition 
Order of 1940 requiring all Canadian 
residents to turn over to the Board their 
foreign currency balances specifically 
exempts the foreign currency accounts 
maintained by Canadian life insurance 
companies in connection with their busi- 
ness abroad. 

United States Business Not Disturbed 

That part of Mr. Tuck’s paper under 
the heading “Operations of Canadian 
life insurance companies abroad” reads 
in part as follows: 

“The Board has taken special cog- 
nizance of the position of the business 
outside Canada of Canadian life insur- 
ance companies. On Sept. 23, 1939, it 
passed the following regulation: ‘Any 
life insurance company authorized to do 
business in any part of Canada and also 
authorized to do business in any country 
or countries outside Canada is author- 
ized to continue to conduct its business 
in accordance with its normal pro- 
cedure.’ 

“This regulation permits Canadian life 
insurance companies to continue to carry 
on their business outside Canada in a 
normal manner, selling policies, collect- 
ing premiums, paying claims, investing 
funds, etc. They are in the same posi- 
tion in conducting, for instance, their 
business in the United States, as a 
United States company. As a matter of 
fact, all Canadian life insurance com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States maintain on actual deposit with 
State departments and authorized de- 
positories securities to the full extent 
of their liabilities to their United States 
policyholders for their sole protection. 
The American policyholders of a Cana- 
dian company are, therefore, as fully 
protected as if they were insured in 
American companies. The regulations of 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board do 
not, and could not, alter this position. 

“_, Customs officials and post offices 
are given authority by the Board to in- 
spect all mails leaving Canada. How- 
ever, one of the first acts of the Board 
was to permit life insurance companies 
to endorse on all mail going out of 
Canada the notation ‘authorized for ex- 
port on behalf of the Canadian Foreign 
Exchange ‘Control Board.’” This, Mr. 
Tuck pointed out, prevents any undue 
delays in the companies’ mailings. 
Under the heading “Operations of the 
Canadian branches of British and United 
States life insurance companies,” Mr. 
Tuck’s paper to the Institute reads as 
follows, in part: 

“ — . To facilitate the operation of 
3ritish and United States insurance com- 
panies in Canada the Board has ruled 
that the Canadian branches of these 


companies are residents of Canada 
foreign exchange control Purposes or 
thus transactions between the brand | 
and their policyholders may be car ied | 
on in the normal way.” Most of < 8 
Board’s rules applying to Canadian life i 
insurance companies in Canada ie : 
apply to the Canadian branches \ 
British and United States companies "| 
“The Board regards all securities ‘d 
posited with Canadian branches of B io 
ish and United States companies with 
the receiver-general as property of 
resident of Canada. ... In addition Z 
the securities deposited by British oa 
United States companies for their Cans 
dian branches, many such companie 
hold substantial other Canadian fevegh 
ments. The Board has ruled these rs 
vestments are those of a non-resident 
of Canada and therefore the compan 
is entitled to receive foreign exchann 
at the Board’s official rate for all in| 
come —— ig gr by the oni 
tract to be payable in foreig aa 
oes pay reign exchange 
Payments to Non-residents I 
The fourth and final section of this 
particular part of Mr. Tuck’s paper to 
the Institute, under the heading “Pay- 
ment ot Canadian dollar obligations to 
non-residents of Canada,” reads in part 
as follows: 
“ 





f sriefly, payments are to be 
made as follows: 

“(a) Payment to non-resident payees 
under Canadian dollar contracts issued 
prior to Sept. 15, 1939, which have been 
continuously owned or controlled by non- 
residents since that date may be made 
either by FECB cheque or by a cheque 
on the company’s foreign currency bank 
account... 

“(b) Payments to non-resident payees 
under contracts owned or controlled by 
a person resident in Canada on Sept. 15, | 
1939, or at a later date, and payments | 
under Canadian currency contracts is- | 
sued to non-residents since that date, | 
must be made by cheque marked ‘pay- 
able in Canadian funds only.’ This en- 
dorsation indicates payment is an au- 
thorized transfer of Canadian dollars to 
a non-resident. ... 

“(c) Payments to a person who is 
temporarily or permanently outside Can- 
ada who is a resident of Canada for 
foreign exchange control purposes must 
be made to an address in Canada, or 
preferably to a Canadian bank account. 

“(d) Payments to a life insurance com- 
pany from a non-resident in connection 
with a Canadian currency contract may 
be accepted in Canadian dollars or an 
equivalent foreign exchange. If foreign 
exchange is accepted it must be sold to 
the Board.” 

Mr. Tuck stated that the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board has done every- 
thing in its power to facilitate the oper- 
ations of the life companies. 

“The companies in turn,” he stated, 
“are charged with the responsibility of 
undertaking that they will conduct their 
operations in full conformity with the 
principles of the control. It is no small 
indication of the high esteem in which 
the life insurance business is held by 
the authorities that the companies have 
been permitted the freedom granted by 
this arrangement.” | 


LIBRARIANS TO MEET IN JUNE 





) 








Decide on Hartford; Insurance Librar- 
ians to Visit Companies; i 
Hear Commissioner Blackall 

The Special Libraries Association’s 
1941 convention will be held in Hart- 
ford June 16-29. The Special Libraries 
Association is a national group of librar- 
ians of all types of business and pro- | 
fessional organizations. In accordance | 
with specialized interests, librarians do- 
ing the same type of work are organize 
into nation-wide groups. One of these 
is insurance, composed of approximately 
200 members, During the convention, 
insurance company librarians plan to 
visit many of the insurance companies 7 
and their libraries in Hartford. At the 7 
opening meeting of the insurance group, 
Commissioner Blackall will speak the 
welcome. 
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Progressive Pioneering 
Proves Its Worth 


In Acacia Mutual’s 1940 Gains 


INSURANCE IN FORCE _$422,897,589 - - GAIN Over 1939___.$12,022,310 
PI sicaiecinaacheonnimsiosaee __.........$ 93,705,433 - - GAIN Over 1939_.$ 6,994,890 
NEW PAID-FOR INSURANCE... $ 36,562,040 - - GAIN Over 1939__.$ 3,332,638 


(Secured by efficient and enthusiastic full-time agents with an average annual pro- 
duction of $102,000—a “Quality” job.) 
LAPSE-RATE__ ickalake oon ennesen--ae--4e84%—lowest in Acacia History 


(Less than 5% of Acacia’s insurance was lapsed in 1940. An eloquent testimony 
to the confidence of the policyholders and the intelligent service of Acacia agents.) 


Only through the loyal and enthusiastic support of Acacia’s field force, Home Office and 
Branch Office employees and our policyholders could 1940’s record have been achieved. 
For this fine support, the company extends heartiest thanks and congratulations. 


A Record of Leadership 


The accomplishments of 1940 are only In 1926, Acacia Mutual did what every- 
part of a long and well-established record body said could not be done—reduced its 
of leadership in progress. As early aS premiums to the low rates of the non- 
1923, Acacia introduced its revolutionary participating stock companies but con- 


agent’s contract assuring its fieldmen of— {. Se: : 
a continuous renewal or service fee so tinued to pay dividends out of the 


long as the premiums are paid on the actual earnings of the company. Acacia 
policy (not limited to the usual nine Mutual's premiums today are lower than 
years)—bonuses for “quality business’— those charged by any mutual company 
a contributory retirement income plan jgeying policies wholly on a 3% basis. 
under which the company matches dollar nat 
The figures shown above are indicative 


for dollar the contributions of the agent : 
—ample provisions against death and of the progress that Acacia has made 


disability. under the low premium plan. 
Today and Tomorrow 

December last Acacia introduced the tinue Acacia’s record of growth and pro- 
new Home Office and Branch Office Em- tection, and also assures both the field 
ployees’ Protection Plan which brings re- force and policyholders of increasing 
tirement, disability and life insurance cooperation and efficiency. 
benefits to these good people who have Acacia Mutual looks forward to the 
played such a large part in Acacia’s future with confidence. The gains of 


growth and development. The plan makes 1°40 have supplied added proof that 
it to the interest of the employees to con- Progressive Pioneering Pays. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS IN 1869 


HOME OFFICE - - - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Pennington at Buffalo 
For State Mutual Life 


FORMER CLEVELAND PRODUCER 





Buffalo Agency, Founded in 1883, One 
of State Mutual’s Oldest 
and Largest 


John Pennington of Cleveland has 
been appointed general agent at Buffalo 
for the State Mutual Life, effective 
March 1. The Buffalo agency is one of 





JOHN PENNINGTON 


the company’s oldest and largest offices. 

Mr. came into the life 
insurance business in 1933, when he 
joined the Cleveland agency of the 
Provident Mutual. The following year 
he became a member of the Penn Mu- 
tual’s Cleveland office, and has been 
with them until the present time, writ- 
ing a large volume annually, and during 
part of this time doing supervisory 
work. 

Leaving Cornell University at his 
father’s death in 1922, Mr. Pennington 
went to work with the Johns Manville 
Corp. in New York City, getting his 
ground training in the engineering and 
construction departments. Until 1933 he 
represented the sales department of that 
company, working out of New York City 
and Cleveland on special industrial ac- 
counts. 

The Buffalo agency was established 
in 1883, and for thirty-five years was 
headed by F. A. G. Merrill, who retired 
from active duty as general agent in 
May, 1938, and now holds the title of 
general agent emeritus, 


Pennington 





3 Directors Re-elected to 


Connecticut Mutual Board 


Policyholders of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, meeting at the company’s home 
office in Hartford last week, re-elected 
three members of the board of directors 
and four members of their auditing com- 
‘mittee. 

Henry H. Conland, president of the 
Hartford Courant; John B. Byrne, pres- 
ident of the Hartford Connecticut Trust 
Co.; and James L. Thomson, chairman 
of the finance committee of the Hart- 
ford Fire, are the directors re-named. 
Harvey W. Corbin, Freeman A. Linstead, 
George F. Kane and Carleton E. San- 
ford were returned to the auditing 
committee. 

President James Lee Loomis presided 
at the meeting and told the policyhold- 
ers present of the progress made by the 
Connecticut Mutual during 1940. 





John T. Henderson, agency instructor 
in the life, accident and Group depart- 
ments of the Travelers branch office at 
55 John Street, New York, has been 
promoted to associate manager of the 
Yonkers branch. 























Highlights from the | 





94th Annual Report 


"Never since the Canada Life was established have its 
policyholders been more adequately protected." 


The total of all new life insurance placed with the com- 
pany in 1940 amounted to $62,000,586, an increase of 
$855,215. 


In addition 1,356 new annuity contracts were completed 
during the year resulting in premiums of $2,906,286. 
This is $1,211,193 greater than in the previous year. 


Life insurance in force at the end of 1940 amounted to 








$805,704,918. This "in force" figure does not include 
annuity business, which has again shown a substantial 
increase. 


Total assets have increased by more than $5,900,000, 
from a year ago and now amount to $279,976,043, the 
highest figure in the company's history. United States 


assets now amount to $66,552,184 —_ liabilities 
$62,653,012. 

The company's unassigned surplus shows an increase of 
$476,515. 


During the year more than 30,000 checks were sent to 

policyholders and beneficiaries for a total of more than 

$23,500,000. This brings the amount the Canada Life 

has paid to or accumulated for its policyholders and 

their beneficiaries since 1847 to more than $740,000,000 

—over $70,000,000 more than has been received in 
THE 


premiums. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Establithed - 1647 


OVER 50 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 


C 


Home Office, Toronto, Canada 











C. L. Morse Named Seattle 


Manager, Phoenix Mutual 


The Phoenix Mutual of Hartford an- 
nounces the appointment of Clifford L 
Morse as manager of the company’s 
Seattle agency, of which he has beni 
active charge for the past year, ‘ 

Mr. Morse was graduated from Trin 
ity College in the class of 193] later 
qualifying for a Master of Arts degree 
in banking and insurance, and for th 
CLU designation. He joined the Phoe. 
nix Mutual’s home office agency jn 
Hartford in 1933 and was appointed field | 
supervisor in 1936. During the follow. » 
ing three years he was in a number of 
the company’s larger agencies, including | 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Lae 
and Oklahoma City, and he has been in 
active charge of the company’s Seattle | 
office since January, 1940. 

Mr. Morse is a member of the Seattle 
Life Underwriters Association, the Seat: 
tle CLU chapter and the Washington | 
Athletic Club. He has also taken an ae. 
tive part in helping to establish and | 
direct the city’s North End Man Mar. | 
keting Clinic. : 


RZ 








Merrill Agency Secretary 
Of American Mutual Life 


Bert R. Merrill, Jr., is the new agency 
secretary of the American Mutual Life | 
of Des Moines. He will assist in the 
company’s sales promotion activities and | 
have charge of agency contracts and 
records. i 

Mr. Merrill, who began his new duties © 
with the company March 1, has been | 
active in sales work and insurance work © 
in Des Moines since 1930. He was with | 
the Devoe and Raynolds Paint Co. prior | 
to 1934. He then became agent and | 
supervisor for the Central Iowa agency | 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, and in 
1939 he was named general manager in 
charge of the Des Moines office of the 
Mutual Trust Life of Chicago. 

Mr. Merrill was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and has 
been active in Des Moines Junior Cham- © 
ber of Commerce activities in recent | 
years, serving as executive vice-presi- © 
dent and also as national councillor. A 
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Ulmer W. Davis Manager at | 
Bangor of Fidelity Mutual | 


Ulmer W. Davis, former district man- 
ager for the Equitable Society, has been | 
appointed manager in Bangor, Me, for | 
the Fidelity Mutual. Mr. Davis, a grad- © 
uate of the University of Maine anda 
principal of several schools for some | 
years, entered life insurance in 1922 and 
was district manager for the Equitable | 
both in Portland and in Bangor. 





ELECT BERNHARD SECRETARY f 
New Official of Eastern Life Claim i 


Association Is Claim Supervisor 
of Home Life 


Fred Bernhard, claim supervisor of | 
Home Life, has been elected secretary | 
of Eastern Life Claim Association, presi- 
dent of which is Doyle De Witt, Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. 

Mr. Bernhard is a graduate of East | 
Orange High School and New Jersey 
Law School. He joined the legal de- — 


partment of Hartford Accident & In- | 


demnity in Newark and nine years ag0 — 
went with Home Life. é 





be 
© 





E. E. DALE IN TEXAS | 
E. E. Dale, new agency supervisor 1 | 
Texas for the General American Life | 
of St. Louis, has opened offices in al- 
las. Writer of $500,000 of business_his 
first year in life insurance, Mr. Dale | 
has wide experience in production and 
managerial and supervisory problems. 
He is a former president of the Okla- 
homa City Managers’ and General 
Agents’ Club, and was vice-president ° 
the Life Underwriters’ Association ™ 
that city. 
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Curtiss Made Manager 
Of Acacia at Chicago 


FORMERLY WITH TRAVELERS 





eeds Mead as Head at Chicago, 
“ Second Largest Agency of 
Acacia Mutual 


The Acacia Mutual has appointed 

Isaac H. Curtiss as manager of the 
company’s Chicago branch office, suc- 
ceeding A. R. Mead, who was called 
to serve in a defense industry, 

The Chicago branch of Acacia is the 
company’s second largest branch office, 
with $29,000,000 business in force in the 
territory. There are twenty-three men 
in the agency, who produced $2,300,000 
of business last year. 

Mr. Curtiss was educated at the pub- 
lic schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., and was 
oraduated in 1917 from the New York 
Military Academy at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. He joined the army im- 
mediately thereafter and after the Arm- 
istice he took the mechanical engineer- 
ing course at Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, graduating in 1922. For nine 
years Mr. Curtiss was with the David 
1. Molloy Co. of Chicago and one of 
its subsidiaries as salesman, assistant to 
the general manager and sales manager. 
In 1931 he entered the life insurance 
business aS an agent with the Chicago 
branch of the Travelers. For several 
years Mr. Curtiss has led that agency 
in production and in 1940 he was one 
of the fifty leading life producers in 
the entire Travelers organization. 

Mr. Curtiss is national counselor of 
the national fraternity of Alpha Chi 
Rho. He lives in Glencoe, Ill. where 
he is active in community work. He is 
married and has two children. 





Union Labor Life Reports 
Over 75 Million in Force 


The 1940 annual statement of the Union 
Labor Life, New York, has been made 
public by Matthew Woll, president of the 
life company and a vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor. Organ- 
ized in 1927, the Union Labor Life is 
owned by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

During 1940 the company’s total admit- 
ted assets increased from $3,316,580 to $3,- 
634,355; surplus from $624,403 to $658,630, 
and payments to policyholders during 1940 
were $815,958, compared to $756,912 in 
1939. Insurance in force, including both 
Ordinary and Group, reached a total of 


$75,048,807. 


RULES ON COMPOUND INTEREST 


A ruling that a 1939 legislative act of 
Washington permitting life insurance 
companies to charge compound interest 
on loans secured by insurance policies 
18 unconstitutional in its application to 
policies issued prior to the law’s enact- 
ment has been handed down by Superior 
Judge Malcom Douglas. 

The ruling, involving large sums on 
policies in the state, came on a case 
involving $51.63, the difference between 
the compound interest and simple inter- 
est on a loan to A. A. Tremper. An 
appeal to the supreme court was an- 
nounced, 








TELLS OF CLAIM PROCEDURE 

The Addressograph Methods Bulletin, 
published by Addressograph Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, O., devotes an 
entire recent issue to permanent dis- 
ability claim procedure of Metropolitan 
Life, with charts of forms and claim 
cards. The article describes the routine 
Procedure in the home office when a 
Permanent disability claim is received. 


CONTINUES MONTHLY GAINS 


During February the State Mutual 
Life recorded a gain of more than 24% 
Over the same month of 1940, the thir- 
teenth consecutive month of increases. 


The Gerald H. Young agency, New 
hang led all offices of the company 
or the month. 


Middle Atlantic Actuarial 
Club Meets in Washington 


H. L. McCoy, director of insurance in 
the Veteran’s Administration, spoke on 
“The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940” before the first 1941 meet- 
ing of the Middle Atlantic Actuarial 
Club held at the home office of the 
Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. McCoy explained the terms of the 
act, administrative problems thereunder, 
and suggestions for changes in the act. 
His address was followed by general 
discussion of the subject. 

The remainder of the meeting was de- 
voted to informal discussion on changes 
contemplated in policy forms, under- 
writing rules and investment policy in 
view of the apparently increasing hazard 
of war, practical methods used in allo- 
cating field costs as between Ordinary 
and Industrial insurance, methods used 
in calculating cash surrender values on 
Extended Term insurance, and practices 
followed by the companies when the 
beneficiary withholds the policy from 
an insured who wishes to change the 
beneficiary. 

L. K. Crippen, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Acacia Mutual, led the dis- 
cussion on policy forms and underwrit- 
ing rules; A. Kenigson, actuary of the 
Sun Life, led the discussion on invest- 
ment policy; and Thomas Bowles, Jr., 
of the Life Insurance Co, of Virginia, 
led the discussion on the allocation of 
field costs as between Ordinary and 
Industrial insurance. 





CHANGE HELD NOT EFFECTIVE 





Massachusetts Supreme Court Holds 
Laws on Beneficiary Change 
Not Complied With 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has ruled that although the late Adolph 
Adams of Chicopee meant to change the 
beneficiary under his life insurance poli- 
cy from his wife to his three children 
and a grand-daughter, because he did 
not comply with the statutes governing 
such changes the change was not effect- 
ive. The decision is in the suit of Jose- 
phine Henderson as executrix of the 
estate of Mrs. Adams against Rudolph, 
Hector and Elmer Adams and Doris 
McGuire. 

When Adolph Adams went to a hos- 
pital March 20, 1939, he had a life insur- 
ance policy for $4,000 in which his wife 
was named beneficiary. Shortly before 
his death on March 27, he stated his 
wish to name his children and grand- 
child beneficiaries instead of his wife. 
His wife held the certificate of insur- 
ance, however. The Superior Court 
found that the four newly-named bene- 
ficiaries were entitled to the money. 

The Supreme Court says, however: 
“While the court is alert to protect the 
interests of the beneficiaries named in 
an insurance policy against fraud, over- 
reaching and undue influence on the 
part of others and recognizes the right 
of the insured to change the benefi- 
ciaries in accordance with the terms of 
the certificate of insurance, yet it is 
settled that if the insured has not suf- 
ficiently complied with the requirements 
prior to his death, his death serves to 
vest in the beneficiary named the right 
to the proceeds and no act of the in- 
surer or other claimants can prejudice 
that right.” : 

The court finds that Adams made no 
demand on his wife for the certificate of 
insurance which she retained and which 
the other beneficiaries did not request 
until after his death. 





OREGON SALES CONGRESS 


Four hundred life underwriters from 
Washington and Oregon were guests of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Portland at the one-day sales congress 
last Friday, February 28. Grant Taggart, 
secretary of the National Association ; 
James E. Rutherford, National Associa- 
tion trustee; Henry E. Belden, CLU, of 
Los Angeles; and the Rev. Paul W. 
Quillian of Houston, Tex., were the 
main speakers. 





W.H. Hazard Gives Up Active Duties 


For Twenty-five Years Editor of the New England Mutual’s 
Agency Publication; Company Publishes Remark- 
able Collection of Tributes 


Dr. Willis Hatfield Hazard, one of 
the ablest of insurance litterateurs and 
for twenty-five years editor of the New 
England Mutual Pilot, and for most of 
that time head of the company’s de- 
partment of publications, has relin- 
quished his active duties and assumed 
the title of editor-emeritus. He is 74 
years old. Beginning with the March 





DR. WILLIS HATFIELD HAZARD 


number the New England Pilot will be 
merged with the company’s monthly 
agents’ publication, The Log, and will 
be known as The Pilot’s Log. John 
Hill, since 1933, a member of the agency 
department of the home office staff and 
editor of The Log since its founding in 
1934, will be editor of the combined 
publication. 


Clergyman in His Early Days 


Born in West Chester, Pa., Dr. Hazard 
is a Bachelor of Arts, Haverford Col- 
lege; a graduate of General Theological 
Seminary, a Doctor of Philosophy, Har- 
vard University. In 1895 he became rec- 
tor of Protestant Episcopal Church, Con- 
cord, Pa, and later was rector’ at 
Worcester, Mass. He became an edi- 
torial writer on The Churchman in 1899 
and then joined the editorial department 
of D. Appleton & Co. For two years 
he was a lecturer on insurance, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University. 

In 1903 Mr. Hazard entered insurance, 
becoming district manager for New 
England Mutual Life at West Chester, 
Pa. He remained there until 1915 when 
he was made head of department oi 
publications, New England Mutual He 
is an associate of Victoria Institute of 
Great Britain, and a member of Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science and Business Histori- 
cal Society of Harvard. 

Extraordinary Tribute 

An extraordinary tribute to Dr. 
Hazard appears in the New England 
Pilot current edition. It consists of 
fourteen pages of praise for his per- 
sonality and achievements. Those writ- 
ing the testimonials include President 
George Willard Smith, Glover S, Hast- 
ings, honorary superintendent of agen- 
cies; David W. Tibbott, director of ad- 
vertising; John Hill, editor The Log, 
New England Mutual; and, also, many 
of the companies’ leading agents; Joseph 
B. Hubbard, managing editor, Harvard 
Business Review; James A. Peirce, 
manager advertising department, John 
Hancock; Henry H. Putnam, his prede- 
cessor; Arthur H. Reddall, assistant sec- 


retary of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and editor of that company’s 
Agency Items; Franklin W. Ganse, 
Ganse-King Tax Service, Boston; and 
editors of a number of insurance papers. 

This is what President George Wil- 
lard Smith wrote about Dr. Hazard: 

“In an early issue of The Pilot, twen- 
ty-five years ago, Dr. Hazard had this 
foreword: 

No man is born into the world 
whose work is not born with him. 
There is always work, and tools to 
work withal—for those who will. 
“During the twenty-five years that 

have elapsed Dr. Hazard has been the 
interpreter of home office procedure to 
thousands of men within the ranks of 
the company. His friendliness, his in- 
terest in every angle of the business 
and in every man and woman connected 
with it, his culture and his encyclopedic 
background of knowledge—these, blend- 
ed, have endeared him in a literary 
sense to thousands. He exemplifies all 
the finest meaning of the phrase, ‘a 
scholar and a gentleman.’ 

“Now, as he hands over the wheel, 
it is a distinct pleasure and a privilege 
for me to say to the pilot of the Pilot 
that the officers and the directors of 
this company have a high appreciation 
of the work so loyally, intelligently and 
conscientiously done—and that we hope 
the years ahead will be pleasant ones, 
with more time for a book beside the 
fireplace and for the pursuits which 
business obligations have curtailed.” 
Views of Editor of Another Company 


This is the opinion of Dr. Hazard 
given by Arthur H. Reddall of the 
Equitable: 


“Sometimes I think that the fellows 
who can indulge in pure science—for 
the good of humanity without thought 
of monetary gain—are the ones to be 
most envied. But though most of us 
have to engage in business or profes- 
sional work for the emoluments derived 
therefrom, it is nevertheless true that 
there are some things in life that money 
cannot buy—and among these are the 
friendly relations with and recollections 
of those whom it is our pleasure to 
meet as we travel along life’s highway. 

“Because of our long acquaintance | 
can truly say that my years in business 
have been made more delightful. You 
are a true gentleman—I won’t say of 
the ‘old school,’ but rather of ihe fine 
American school. Always | shall re- 
member you for your never-failing cour- 
tesy, geniality and, if I may approxi- 
mately allude to it, your rich facility of 
expression through good old Anglo- 
Saxon. 

“I know that your activities on be- 
half of the New England Mutual will 
ever be a source of pride to you, and 
they will also be remembered by your 
admiring friends throughout the insur- 
ance fraternity.” 


SALES CONGRESSES IN IOWA 








Meeting at Des Moines May 2 and 3; 
State Congress at Cedar 
Rapids June 6 and 7 
The Des Moines Association of Life 
Underwriters will sponsor a two-day 
sales congress in Des Moines on May 2 
and 3, which will replace the annual 
spring congress usually sponsored by the 
Davenport association. A. H. Pickford, 
Des Moines general agent for Provident 
Mutual, is chairman of the general com- 

mittee in charge of the congress. 

The Iowa state congress will be held 
at Cedar Rapids on June 6 and 7. Harry 
T. Wright of Chicago, national presi- 
dent, is scheduled to be among the 
speakers. The annual meeting of the 
state association and the Iowa quarter- 
million dollar club will be held at the 
same time. 
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Lincoln on Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ Insurance 


GIVES METROPOLITAN POSITION 





Not Proper to Make Use of 1940 Civil 
Relief Act in Writing New 
Business 





Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, has sent to the field 
force of the company a letter relevant 
to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940 in which he said that the 
act was not passed as a measure through 
which people entering the service may 
purchase insurance with the Govern- 
ment paying the premiums. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s letter follows: 

Gentlemen: 

Circular Letter 40-29 advised you of 
the general provisions regarding the 
payment of life insurance premiums em- 
bodied in the above act passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the President of 
the United States on October 17, 1940. 
The purpose of the act, as stated in its 
preamble, was 

“To promote and strengthen the 
national defense by suspending en- 
forcement of certain: civil liabilities 
of certain persons serving in the 
Military and Naval Establishments, 
including the Coast Guard.” 

The act, to carry out its definite in- 
tent, therefore dealt with many things 


besides insurance, such as court pro- 
ceedings, rents, instalment contracts, 
mortgages, taxes and public lands. The 


purpose of the act unquestionably was 
to protect citizens serving in the Fed- 
eral Military or Naval establishment 
from hardship arising out of obligations 
acquired or contracts already entered 
into. It was not, in our judgment, in- 
tended to encourage persons contem- 
plating entrance into Military or Naval 
Service to undertake obligations with 
the anticipation of relief under this act. 

It has come to our attention, particu- 
larly through the public press, that ad- 
vantage has been taken of the provi- 
sions of this act by writing new insur- 
ance on men who anticipate soon be- 
ing called into the Military Service. 
Canvass, particularly of members of the 
National Guard anticipating early induc- 
tion into service, we are advised, has 
been conducted on the theory that 
Guardsmen, on insurance not in excess 
of $5,000, need only pay a sufficient 
premium to carry the insurance from 
date of issue until they are inducted 
into Federal service, and after such time 
the premiums on the insurance will be 
advanced by the government. While it 
appears from the act such will be the 
case if the policy is in force and a pre- 
mium was paid thereon not less than 
thirty days before entry into Federal 
Military Service, we are convinced that 
insurance written on this basis is in vio- 
lation of the spirit of the act and that 
very little of such business will persist 
after Federal service is over and pre- 
mium payments are discontinued by the 
government, Furthermore, business writ- 
ten when a man is about to enter Fed- 
eral service and discontinued as soon 
as such service ceases will not accumu- 
late value from which the government 
can receive the anticipated reimburse- 
ment for the premiums advanced. 

The definite purpose of the act was to 
help men in the service; it certainly 
was not passed as a measure whereby 
people entering the service could pur- 
chase insurance with the government 
paying the premiums. You will remem- 
ber in this connection that the govern- 
ment, through the National Service Life 
Insurance System, recently enacted, pro- 
vided a means whereby those going into 
military service could purchase govern- 
ment insurance at advantageous terms 
and pay for such insurance by monthly 
pay deductions. 

This company does not believe it is 
proper to make use of the provisions of 
this act in the writing of new business, 
and you are hereby advised that insur- 
ance will not be written on this basis. 
Any application submitted in violation 
of this ruling will be unacceptable. 


CAPITOL LIFE OF DENVER 


Company Earned 3.9% Interest on Total 
Assets; Insurance in Force 
Increased 3.2% 

Clarence J. Daly, president of Capitol 
Life of Denver, in the thirty-fifth finan- 
cial statement of the company, says that 


the market value of the company’s bonds 
are $200,000 in excess of their book value 
as of December 31, 1940. The company 
operates on a 31%4% basis and in 1941 
it earned interest on all assets during the 
past year substantially in excess of that 
percentage. This percentage was 3.92. 
The ratio of funds available in excess 
of the amount required to cover all lia- 
bilities is 111.8%. 

Company had an unusually good mor- 
tality year. Its average was 49% of the 
expected, and was 8% better than in 
1939. 

The company has $62,032,300 insur- 
ance in force. It made a 3.2% increase 
last year in that item and a 1% increase 
in surplus to policyholders. 





TRAVELERS MAKES CHANGES 

T. Shad Medlin, assistant manager of 
the life, accident and group departments 
of the Little Rock, Ark., branch office 
of the Travelers, has been promoted to 
manager of the same departments in the 
same branch. Richard D. Jervis, field 
assistant in the life, accident and group 
departments of the Cincinnati office has 
been promoted to assistant manager of 
the same departments in the same 
branch. 

Stuart C. Ferris, and Bryan A. Up- 
john, field assistants in the New Haven 
and Toronto branch offices respectively 
have both been called for military 
service. 


Dr. Benner Main Speaker 
At Washington CLU Dinner 


Dr. Claude L. 
and chairman of the finance committee 
of the Continental American Life, will 
be the main speaker at the annual din- 
ner of the District of Columbia chapter 
of CLU March 18. 

As announced last week, Senator John 
W. Danaher of Connecticut will act as 
toastmaster. Among the guests will be 
several life insurance company presi- 
dents, government officials, and Dr. Per- 
rin Long, professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine at Johns Hopkins medical school, 
and an associate, Dr. Eleanor A. Bliss 
of the same institution, who have done 
much of the basic research of sulfanila- 
mide and its derivatives in America, 

Dr. Benner, graduate of the University 
of Michigan and a former member of 
the staff of Brookings Institute, is a 
director and member of the trust com- 
mittee of the Equitable Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, chairman of the life insur- 
ance companies’ city mortgage loan con- 
ference, and special lecturer on finance 
at the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Jenner, vice-president 


OPENS UP IN NEW MEXICO 

John Boyle, general agent in Chicago 
for the Minnesota Mutual Life, is su- 
pervising the opening of a general agen- 
cy for the company in New Mexico. Mr, 
Boyle has for several years been spend- 
ing his Winters in the South for his 
health and the company is using his 
extensive experience while down there 
to get the New Mexico agency started 
right. The Minnesota Mutual entered 
New Mexico the first of this year. 
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Two Sales Congresses 
In California Cities 


GATHERINGS MARCH 3 ANp ;_ 





Large Member - Guest Sales Meetin 
Held at San Francisco and 


gs 
Los Angeles | 





[wo member-guest sales CONgresses 
featuring six officials of the Nationa 
Association of Life Underwriters were 
held this week in California, at San Fran. 
cisco on Monday afternoon, March 3 
and at Los Angeles on Wednesday ee | 
ning, March 5. 

The San Francisco meeting was hel 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
San Francisco and Oakland-East Bay 
Associations and other northern (aj. 
fornia groups, Preliminary arrangements 
was handled by H. Kenneth Cassidy 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual ' 
and by Harold R. Breckenridge, gen: 
eral agent of the Equitable of Joya 
at Oakland. 

More than 2,800 life underwriters at. 
tended the Los Angeles meeting 
according to Henry E. Belden, asso. 
ciate manager, Union Central Life, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Association, 
The meeting, which began at 7:30, was | 
fast-moving and colorful. 

Preceding the session in each city, 
there was a meeting for all general 
agents, managers, and superintendents 
of the two districts, with the same six 
speakers on the program, but with em- 
phasis on problems of management, 

The speakers at both sessions included 
Harry T. Wright, representative of the 
Equitable Society at Chicago, president 
of the National Association and long a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table; Grant Taggart, secretary of the 
National Association, a million-dollar |) 
writer for the California-Western States | 
Life at Cowley, Wyoming; Gale F./ 
Johnston, divisional sales manager for | 
the Metropolitan Life at St. Louis and! 
a trustee of the National Association; 
James E. Rutherford, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual recently transferred to 
Seattle and also a trustee of the Na- 
tional Association; Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual at Chicago, immediate _past- 
president of the National Association, 
and chairman of these meetings, and 
Roy Ray Roberts, general agent for the! 
State Mutual Life at Los Angeles, and 
California’s representative on the Na- 
tional Association’s board of trustees, 
who is honorary chairman, 





PROGRESS OF FERN AGENCY 

The Fred S. Fern Agency, Newark, 
National Life of Vermont, reports favor- 
able increases in business for 1941. 

This agency, still in its first year un- 
der Mr. Fern’s management, has paid 
for 55% of its 1941 allotment, and he 
predicts one of the best years for this 
old New England institution. 

Mr. Fern said that due to National 
Defense contracts which have bee, 
awarded to manufacturers in this section 
of the country there is no question but 
that 1941 will show a marked increase I! 
business over 1940. 





SPEAKS AT MISSISSIPPI STATE 
H. M. (Doc) Faser, superintendent of 
agencies of the Lamar Life Insurance” 
Co., spoke on “Opportunities for Young 
Men in the Business of Life Insurance 
before the students of the School ol” 
Business Administration, Mississip?! 
State College, last month. He was 1 
troduced by Lutken, president) 
of the Lamar Life and a Mississippy 
State alumnus, 





ESR 


ADDS TO DOMINION DEPOSIT 


The Mutual Benefit Health & Acci-) 
dent of Canada has placed an additional | 
25,000 on deposit with the Dominions: 
department of insurance and the total | 
amount now on deposit for the protec: 
tion of policyholders in Canada ' 


$542,500. 








i 
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GAINS IN 1940 


In Total Insurance in Foree . . . . «$15,274,500 
In Premium Income oe ae ean See Oe eee ppt eye 1,357,597 
|, a a ee er 553,644 
In Assets pee eee er 


GROWTH IN 20 YEARS 


INSURANCE 


INCOME ASSETS IN FORCE 
1920 $13,816,722 $57,168,930 $294,348,813 
1930 34,577,180 150,103,535 623,567,336 
1940 45,883,538 269,521,425 689,636,169 





Many years ago, the men who originated the Agency Plan of the Phoenix Mutual 
expressed the belief that carefully selected representatives, properly trained, 
would automatically bring quality of business. 

In 1940, terminations through lapse, surrender and expiration were only 3.8% of 
the total insurance in force at the beginning of the year. This is the lowest 
ratio in our entire history, and compares with 4.7% in 1938 and 4.3% in 1939. 
This record, one of the best among all companies, is a tribute both to a sound 


agency plan and to our field representatives who are selling a high grade of 


business and doing an excellent job of keeping it in force. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Canadian Companies’ 
Part in War Effort 


HOLDS 13% OF TOTAL WAR LOANS 





Figures by Leslie Dunstall, Life Under- 
writers Secretary, Show Extent 
of Participation 





What war would mean to life insur- 
ance companies in this country is sug- 
gested by the extent of the participation 
by Canadian companies in the Domin- 
ion’s war effort, as shown by figures 
compiled by Leslie Dunstall, secretary 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada. Mr. Dunstall’s figures are 
as of December 31, 1940. 

Thirty life companies have purchased 
war loans to the extent of $65,609,050, 
representing some 13% of the total war 
loans offered by the Canadian govern- 
ment up to that time. It is also re- 
vealed that with regard to Canada’s first 
war loan, the companies were allotted but 
40% of the amount for which they sub- 
scribed 75% of the second loan. Had 
the companies been able to secure in 
full the amounts for which they applied, 
the total amount absorbed by the life 
companies would have represented in the 
neighborhood of 25% of the total war 
loans offered. 

Approximately 10,200 insurance com- 
pany employes of the thirty companies 
are purchasing war savings certificates 
to the extent of $40,565 each month un- 
der salary deduction plans inaugurated 
by the companies. These figures are for 
the period which precedes the increased 
sales drive on war savings certificates 
which got under way in Canada in Feb- 
ruary, 1941 

Sixteen companies report that thirty- 
six senior officials have been loaned to 
the government for special work in con- 
nection with the war and _ thirty-two 
companies report that 1,229 employes 
have enlisted in the armed forces. Seven 
companies report thirty-two employes on 
leave of absence for special war work. 





The Equitable Life of Canada an- 
nounces the appointment of Clare B. 
Schmuck as agency manager at Kit- 
chener, Ont. 








HEARD on the WAY 








Walter Klem, who has been made as- 
sociate actuary, Mutual Life of N. Y., is 
a native New Yorker. When he was 5 
his family moved to East Rutherford, 
N. J., where he was graduated from 


grammar school. Upon leaving school 
he joined the actuarial force of the 
Mutual Life and in 1930 was made an 
assistant actuary. 

Mr. Klem is a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. In 1939 he 
was elected secretary of the Actuarial 
Society of America. He has attended 
two of the International Congress of 
Actuaries gatherings abroad—one in 
Stockholm and the other in Paris. 

Of Norwegian ancestry, Mr. Klem 
took naturally to skating and only last 
Saturday won a cup of the Lake Placid 
Sno-Birds at its competition on that day. 
He is also an able ski runner. 





Annie Mather Motheral, who has been 
made an assistant actuary, Mutual Life 
of New York, has been with that com- 
pany for some years. She was brought 
up in Syracuse, where her father was 
city engineer and at the time of his 
death several years ago was engineer 
for the grade crossing commission of 
that city which eliminated the railroad 
tracks which ran on a street in the 
center of the city. Her brother, Wil- 
liam S. Mather, was manager of the old 
National City Company in Albany. 

After graduation from Syracuse High 
School Mrs, Motheral went to Smith 
College, where she studied mathematics 
under Professor Ruth Wood, and joined 
that faculty after taking graduate work 
at Yale University. She became head 
of the mathematical department at 
Smith. During one Summer she had 
worked for the New York Life. 

A number of women who went to 
Smith and some of whom studied under 
Professor Ruth Wood are now holding 


positions in the actuarial world. They 
include Eleanor Abbott of the John 
Hancock: Margaret Burt, office mana- 
ger tor George B. Buck, New York 
consulting actuary; Florence Putnam 
McLellan and Hera Gallagher, who are 
also with Mr. Buck’s office; and Flor- 
ence Watts, actuary with the Monu- 
mental Life, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Motheral played hockey at Smith 
and was a member of the mathematical 
society. She graduated with a B.A. de- 
gree. Upon leaving Smith she became 
a teacher in district schools in New 
York State, one of them in a town on 
Lake Champlain and the other at Johns- 
town, N. Y. She quit teaching and went 
with the Mutual. 





Walter H. Brummond, an attorney of 
Appleton, Wis., is running a series of 
interesting articles in the Mutual Under- 
writer, covering the legal problem involv- 
ing insurance on the lives of minors. 


These articles started in the January 
issue of the publication. 

Among the subjects discussed in the 
February 25 issue are Silence of Statute 
with Respect to Ages of Admission; 
Effect of Infancy Generally; Disaffirm- 
ance; Time of Disaffirmance; Acts of 
Ratification; Recovery of Premiums 
Paid; Deduction of Carrying Charges; 
Cost of Protection; Restitution as Af- 
fected by Fraud; Repudiation of Reci- 
sion; Effect of Ratification; Effect of 
Recision—No Recision in Part; Policy 
Loan Note of Infant Under Statutory 
Capacity; Assignment by Minors; Effect 
of Warranties by Infants; Statutory 
Limits of Insurance on Lives of Minors; 
Guardian’s Investment of Ward’s Funds 
in Insurance; Effect of Infancy on Lim- 
itation to Sue Clauses; Effect of Ad- 
missions by Guardian; Validity of Re- 
lease Given by Minor; Payment of In- 
surance Benefits to Beneficiary’s Guard- 
ian. 

Uncle Francis. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger.V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 








A few territories open to alert, ambitious 


men who can meet our strict requirements 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 

















A New Policy .. easy to 
Sell: Attractive to buy 


FULL IMMEDIATE 
BENEFIT LIFE POLICY 


in amounts of i 


— $100 to $500 — 
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General Agencies Open in 
New York State and New Jersey 
ST. LAWRENCE LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated 1882 
9 Park Place 


New York 

















Quiz Program For Lincoln 


Nat’! Home Office Staff. 


Home office employes of the Lincoln 
National Life are participating in a 
monthly cash-quiz contest designed to 
improve public relations, assure a well- 
informed office staff and contribute to 


employe relationships. 

Every month educational material on 
both the company and the institution of 
life insurance is distributed to all mem- 
bers of the home office staff. Later, on 
unannounced dates, names are drawn 
by lottery and those selected are in- 
vited to participate in the contest. They 
appear before a board of questioners 
and each is given the opportunity of 
answering on the questions previously 
distributed. Correct answers are re- | 
warded with cash prizes, varying accord- | 
ingly to the difficulty of the question. | 

Prizes for questions not satisfactorily | 
answered will be placed in a jackpot 
and at the end of the year a sweep- 
stakes contest will be held to clean up 
all outstanding prize money. The first 
quiz session was held in the home office 
February 27. 


trem 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN ON OPTIMISM 


Spirit Which Permeates This Nation 
Makes for Brighter Future, Says | 
Mass. Mutual Vice-President 


Joseph C. Behan, vice-president Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, presided at_a lunch- 
eon meeting in the Kansas City Club 
on March 3 when announcement was 
made of the Scott-Lynn general agency, 
the partnership consisting of Charles L. 
Scott, who has been general agent m 
Kansas City for some years, and Arthur 
D. Lynn, who has been assistant direc: 
tor of agencies of the company. Dis- 
cussing the business outlook Mr. Behan 
said: 

“The sooner we become a nation of 
incurable optimists, the brighter our fu- 
ture will be. But do not misunderstand; 
optimism must go hand in hand with 
reason. Our rich good fortune is the 
result of hard fighting against all odds. 
Serious problems confront us, but our 
forefathers of Colonial days had_ their 
problems, too. They were optimistic 
fighters. Abraham Lincoln, all his sett 
ousness notwithstanding, was an optl 
mist. He believed in America and its 
future. Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, | 
General Pershing, and many others | 
looked forward, having faith in America. | 

“You and I must look forward, and | 
fight hard. With that spirit permeating | 
all of us, America will continue to be 4} 


& 
great nation of independent people. red 


— 


business depends upon effort by the in- 
dividual, and upon singleness of purpose | 
Our future depends upon us.” 


CONVERTIBLE DEMONSTRATOR i 
The Equitable Society has begun the} 
use of a new Demonstrator Form 10 
the convertible policy. Accompanyiis | 
the Demonstrator is a booklet, “They 
Equitable’s Flexible Convertible Plan. | 
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Iowa Deposit Case May 


Go to Supreme Court 
QUESTION OF JURISDICTION 





Insurance Department to Seek Review 
of Decision on $3,600,000 Amer- 
ican Life Deposit 





Des Moines, Ia., March. 5—A decision 
affecting the Iowa depository law for 
insurance companies has been handed 
down by the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in St. Louis holding Federal 
courts had no jurisdiction over the $3,- 
600,000 securities on deposit in the Iowa 
Department by the former American 
Life of Des Moines. Attorneys for the 
Iowa Department indicated they would 
seek a writ of certiorari in the United 
States Supreme Court to rule on the 
question of Federal jurisdiction. 

The Circuit Court decision reversed 
a decision bv Federal Judge Charles A. 
Dewey of Des Moines who had held 
Towa Insurance Commissioner Charles 
R. Fischer had “sole and exclusive right” 
to administer the funds. Commissioner 
Fischer brought the original suit against 
the American United Life; John G. 
Emery, Commissioner of Insurance for 
Michigan and receiver of the American 
Life of Detroit, and Dan E. Lydick, 
Texas receiver. 


Background of Case 


The Des Moines company was rein- 
sured in 1923 by the American Life of 
Detroit and when the Michigan firm be- 
came insolvent in 1938, Emery as re- 
ceiver contended the Iowa reserve fund 
deposited in the Iowa Department should 
be administered for the benefit of all 
policvholders of the Michigan company 
instead of for the former Des Moines 
company policyholders only. Judge Dew- 
ey in his decision held that the Iowa 
company policyholders have had a lien 
on the securities and that the reinsur- 
ance agreement in no way changed this 
status. 

The majority decision by the Circuit 
Court held that the Federal courts had 
no jurisdiction in the matter and that 
“the securities belonging to the Michi- 
gan company: on deposit in Iowa were 
legally in the possession, actual or con- 
structive, of the Michigan company and 
that therefore the Michigan court 
through the insolvency proceedings com- 
menced in that state, acquired jurisdic- 
tion to administer them and to deter- 
mine what the rights of policyholders, 
creditors and all others claiming inter- 
est in them, were.” 

The decision held that Judge Dewey’s 
opinion constituted an interference with 
the orderly administration of the prop- 
erty and business of the Michigan com- 
pany under the laws of Michigan. The 
majority opinion was written by Judge 
B. Sanborn and concurred in by Judge 
Joseph W. Woodrough. 

A dissenting opinion written by Judge 
Tohnson contended the Michigan com- 
pany was “simply substituted for the 
Towa company in the performance of 
obligations to the policyholders and the 
deposits having been set up and main- 
tained under Iowa law, its status after 
insolvency was and could cnly be a 
question of Iowa law.” 

The case is regarded important in 
that it is the first test of the depository 
laws in which domestic insurance com- 
panies are required to deposit securities 
of an amount equal to the net cash value 
or legal reserve of its outstanding poli- 
cies. 





GOAL OF 50 APPS FOR MARCH 


John Greenbaum, connected with the 
J. N. Sokohl Agency of the Midland 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, has set his 
goal for fifty prepaid applications in 
March. He has written thirty-three ap- 
plications since coming with the agency 
January 9, 1941. Mr. Greenbaum is using 
direct mail on a selected list of 200 
names, from which list he expects to get 
his fifty applications in March. 


CHICAGO SATURDAY FORUM 

Attorney David J. A. Hayes will speak 
on “What Life Underwriters Should 
Know About Probate Courts” at the 
Saturday Morning Forum sponsored by 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. Also on the program is a panel 
discussion on four phases of package 
selling by George A. Doelle, Phoenix 
Mutual Life; Paul A. Hazard, Jr., CLU, 
Home Life of New York; Charles L. 
Kluss, and Richard Rashman, Equitable 
Society. 


TWO MET. PROJECTS ALLOWED 


Insurance Commissioner Caminetti of 
California has granted the Metropolitan 
Life a permit to proceed with two big 
lowcost housing projects at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, following a favor- 
able decision handed down by a Superior 
Court justice. 





LOGAN AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

James S. Logan is now associated with 
the William H. Siegmund agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Los Angeles, as agency 
supervisor. He will work on brokerage 
development and personal production. 
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life insurance! 


entrusted to its care. 


have more than doubled! 


very Family ts a Little Nation 





AND, AGAIN IN 1940, 


YEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Brought Protection to Thousands of Them! 


Iv payrnc vast sums for armaments to guarantee the future 
security of its citizens, America has, in effect, taken out 


Every family is a nation in miniature, with much the 
same problems. Last year this Company paid out nearly 
$38,000,000 to bring protection to thousands of families 
whose personal defense programs had already been 


Since its organization, New England Mutual has paid 
$750,000,000 to safeguard the futures of its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. In a century of experience cover- 
ing four wars and seven major depressions, sound princi- 
ples of trusteeship have enabled this sturdy old Company 
to move forward steadily and constructively, faithfully 
carrying out all guarantees to its members. 

In the past eleven years, as difficult a period as any 
in the history of our country, New England Mutual’s insur- 
ance in force has increased over 33% and its total assets 
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97th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1940 





Insurance in Force...... 


New Life Insurance............+.6+ $ 114,000,000 


Including Additions and Revivals 
bette ne net $1,607,000,000 


33 millions more than ever before 
33% more than at the end of 1929 





Assets 


Liabilities .. 


eeoeereeeee 


EP we 
Increase of $32,845,000 over /ast year 
More than double the total at the end of 1929 


male eaaewreere -$ 480,391,000 
Includes $8,500,000 for 1941 dividends 


Surplus and Contingency Funds.....$ 21,314,000 
COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT GLADLY SENT UPON REQUEST 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President * Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
STEADFAST PROTECTION THROUGHOUT THE WARS AND DEPRESSIONS OF A CENTURY 








Keefe Named Manager, John 
Hancock Underwriting Dep't 


Bachrach 


FRANK J. KEEFE 


Frank J. Keefe has beén appointed 
manager of the underwriting depart- 
ment of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, to succeed W. R. Pond, 
who retired on March 1 from the com- 
pany’s service. 

Mr. Keefe has spent thirty-eight years 
in the service of the John Hancock and 
has been with the underwriting depart- 
ment since its organization in 1917, He 
was made assistant manager in 1919 and 
became associate manager in 1939, 





Annuities Believed Not 
Subject to Minnesota Tax 


Annuity contracts are not subject to 
Minnesota’s 2% premium tax, according 
to an opinion prepared by Edward J. 
Devitt, assistant attorney - general of 
Minnesota, in answer to an inquiry by 
former Commissioner Frank Yetka. 

“Our tax statute dates back to 1872” 
Mr. Devitt said. “It was amended in 
1876 and carried into the 1895  insur- 
ance code. Since then it has been 
amended at nine different sessions of 
the legislature, the last time in 1935. 
The wording has changed and additions 
have been made, but at no time has it 
been made to appear that the legislature 
when using the word ‘premiums’ con- 
templated that it should include consid- 
erations paid for annuities. 

Such has been the interpretation of 
the statute by the Insurance Department 
for almost seventy years. No tax on 
payments for annuities has ever been 
collected under this law. 

“The legislature is presumed to know 
the administrative interpretation of the 
law. Had that body been displeased 
with the Departmental administration of 
the statute, it would have manifested its 
displeasure by changing the law so as to 
unmistakably include considerations paid 
for annuity policies. It did not do so, 
although it did amend the law in other 
respects at least ten times. The re- 
peated re-enactment of a statute with- 
out substantial and pertinent change 
after its executive interpretation is per- 
suasive evidence of a legislative adop: 
tion of such interpretation. 

“I am of the opinion, therefore, that 
on the basis of the foregoing principles 
of law, our court, if called upon to ex- 
press itself, would hold the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance without authority to 
assess the 2% tax on considerations re- 
ceived for annuity contracts sold in this 
state.” 


BESSIE M. DIXON ELECTED 

3essie M. Dixon of the Houze agency, 
John Hancock, Chicago, was elected 
chairman of the women’s division of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers at the annual meeting Tuesday. 
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J. §. Life Business 
In Force Increases 


PRESIDENT C. V. STARR REPORTS 





Stockholders at Annual Meeting March 
3 Hear of Company’s Gains During 
Past Year 





Reporting a gain of $5,351,518 in in- 
surance in force for 1940 as compared 
with $3,225,508 in 1939, C. V. Starr, pres- 
ident of the United States Life, told 
stockholders at the company’s annual 
meeting March 3, that the better per- 
sistency of business for the year 1940 
was a good indication of the company’s 
steadily improving efficiency. Mr. Starr 
said that the 1940 program had called 
for about the same production of new 
business as 1939 and the final figure was 
$11,630,255 as against $11,448,085 the year 
before. With practically the same pro- 
duction for the two years he emphasized 
that of real significance was the fact 
that the increase in insurance in force 
for 1940 was almost 70% over that in 
1939, bringing the total to $58,763,923. 
The gain from life insurance opera- 
tions was $56,149 in 1940 as against $20,- 
897 in 1939, an advance which he said 
could be attributed to no one particu- 
lar factor of the company’s operations, 
but rather to wholesome improvement 
in many departments. Net gain in sur- 
plus was reduced by cost of establish- 
ing the new accident and health depart- 
ment, adjusting bonds to market and 
depreciating real estate. As compared 
with the figure of $106,715 at the close 
of 1939, however, the surplus was $215,- 
961 at the end of 1940, including $100,- 
000 added by shareholders during the 
year. Net admitted assets increased from 
$8,853,069 in 1939 to $9,601,271 in 1940. 
The company’s actual to expected mor- 
tality showed a favorable ratio of 40.72%. 
Average interest earned on mean invest- 
ed assets increased from 3.42% to 3.57%. 
Referring to the accident and health 
department recently organized, Mr. Starr 
reported that its reception has been fa- 
vorable, the volume of business is grow- 
ing and it is supplementing the life 
insurance work as planned. 





Wife’s Right to Insurance 
Upheld Against Creditors 


The rights of a wife as beneficiary of 
an insurance policy placed on the life 
of a bankrupt while he was solvent were 
upheld against the claims of the bank- 
rupt husband’s trustee in the case of 
Richardson v. Brainard-Powers Corp., 
22 N.Y.S. 2nd 558. 

On appeal, the New York Appellate 
Division ruled that since the bankrupt 
procured the policy for $100,000 in 1929 
when he was solvent, designating his 
wife a beneficiary without reserving 
power to revoke the designation, he 
had acted in good faith and without 
intent upon the part of either to hinder, 
delay or defraud present or future credi- 
tors and that the wife’s designation as 
beneficiary was supported by a good 
Present consideration. 

Premiums on the policy averaged $3,- 
524 annually. This was held neither ex- 
cessive nor unreasonable, as the insured 
at that time had a salary of $26,000 
ber year, and the annual premium was 
therefore about one-eighth of his in- 
come. The finding to the contrary by 
the Supreme Court was held against 
the weight of the evidence. 

Judgment of the lower court was re- 
versed on the law and the facts and 
the complaint dismissed. 


GROUP SUPERVISORS MEET 

E. A. Koch of the Bell and Howell 
Manufacturing Co., spoke at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Group Supervisors 
division of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. He told the super- 
visors of that company’s first Group 
Plan adopted fifteen years ago and the 
changes that have been made in the 
firm’s new Group insurance plan. 





Makes Report 





C. V. STARR 


Bill in Michigan Senate 
To Reorganize Department 


The chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the Michigan Senate, Senator 
J. T. Hammond of Benton Harbor, has 
introduced a bill proposing partial re- 
organization of the Michigan Depart- 
ment, which would include a much larger 
annual appropriation and greater depart- 
mentalization within the Department. 

Aiming for improved service to the 
public, the new measure is being pre- 
sented at this time to keep politics out 
of the Department personnel. 

Under the terms of the bill the De- 
partment would receive all miscellaneous 
fees collected by it up to a limit of 
$200,000 annually. Of late years, the 
Department budget has been limited to 
about $70,000 so this proposed increase 
would permit a considerable expansion 
of activities, particularly in providing a 
more adequate examining force. The 
fees would go into an “insurance trust 
fund” which would replace the present 
small revolving fund used to finance ex- 
aminations until the companies reim- 


burse the state, and would be limited to 
$250,000. Premium taxes, fines and other 
revenue items would continue to go into 
the state general fund. 

The Commissioner’s annual salary 
would be fixed at $6,000, the present 
figure, to be paid out of the insurance 
fund, and he would be expressly em- 
powered to designate “division mana- 
gers” in addition to deputies who could 
be assigned to “take charge of any divi- 
sion of the Department” during the 
Commissioner’s absence “with authority 
to perform any duty or act devolving 
upon the Commissioner.” 

Examiners engaged in examinations 
might be paid up to $25 per day under 
another modification of the existing 
code, with the companies reimbursing 
the insurance fund for all such expense 
The present top fee per examiner per 
day is $20. 

The bill also contains a provision that 
the general exemption of non-Michigan 
companies from taxation other than the 
premium levy shall be waived for “tan- 
gible personal property owned for in- 
vestment purposes by such companies 
within this state.’ This is a similar 
provision to one contained in a bill 
already offered by Sen. George McCal- 
lum of Ann Arbor. 








WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cale: far Cite Oe as ono i ve cad cuswaackvcaccuceacs 
UL SS Cavanneemlt Seen in onic de hen éccccdcnwsaens 


hirticth ye 4 oa 4 


(EVANSTON, ILLINOIS) 


JANUARY 1ST 


1941 


Assets 


*Federal Savings and Loan Ass’n Certificates............ 


$1,502,098.98 10.13 
4,085,872.04 27.55 
250,000.00 1.69 





Per Cent 





*Guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 


| ve Other Liabilities 


PR. Bi Aa Mita EGG o 0 side cdc cectuia vc sxcteasess 3,308,006.79 22.31 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate................4-- 1,305,614.65 8.81 
State, County and Municipal Bonds..............+++++- 1,055,642.15 7.12 
Weiea ee oicivcccaoacccncaseuouctacexqencnaceas 283,950.66 1.91 
* Peis UL Oo aera eerc tc cere ore cree re 1,028,283.02 6.93 
WOM CR TE OUNNE So oeidsics wee ceundenancedsdcendasaeasvesea? 721,674.54 4.87 
RIMALOMNON oo o.cacenkeus ccunds scene adneends awabaedewsss 337,270.38 2.27 
Glilsew = ead Dictate Oe < oc. oo oo akc owns ecedn tuscan 238,565.00 1.61 
Accrued Interest, Rents, Premiums in Course of Collec- 

tion and Net Deferred Premiums..................6+ 650,674.19 4.39 
Cnlies Ae mets oc cs cc cacisdtnvancatcackeauds 60,257.22 Al 
100.00 

eA AS: Rae WU, s 6 occ avan vawasceugccaceketeene=¢ 32,094,263.49 

OE ioc écincccusnwaccesabaaecvesucccceuss $46,922,173.11 


Legal Reserve to Protect Policy Contracts. ............-00+eee0e $9,309,119.67 

Dieatte Cintas Die wail Umea < 3c 6 65sec tecasccsneslasceccces none 

Reserve for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incomplete Proofs 890,253.75 

Reserve for Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1941................. 446,519.43 

AND Clee Tae «bc iw odo a v5 ec ctctdweccdnauecceeeds dascaatas 164,776.30 

COR SOE os eee eso Sede wadedncoeeduedlcweads $2,000,000.00 

GRIN wae aie te cca cancer seolgceucsudedcuaceaqanes 2,017,240.47 

Excess Secumity to Policyewmeres so oes cccsicccicccncccecsussecss 4,017,240.47 

NationaL Lire Funp (including reserve funds)...........0++00+: 32,094,263.49 
RPE Nis os de sbtlacepeecs Beene decsdeduseesedeaeceuberes $46,922,173.11 











— Life . eweee in > = $225,3 92,617.00 
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Annual New York Sales 
Congress Is Planned 


MANUEL CAMPS, JR., CHAIRMAN 





Twenty-First Annual All-Day Session 
of Life Underwriters Assn. 


of New York City 





Plans have been completed for the 
twenty-first annual All-Day Sales Con- 
gress of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, to be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Thursday, March 27. 

Chairman of this year’s congress is 
Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent for 
the John Hancock in New York. He 
has been active in the annual affair for 
many years, is well known as an insur- 
ance speaker at conventions, sales con- 
gresses and meetings in all parts of the 
country. He will be chairman of the 
morning session, which will — start 
promptly at 9:15 and run to 12:15. 

The afternoon session, from 1:45 to 
4:30, will be under the direction of 
Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, general 
agent, State Mutual Life, who is active 
in the local life underwriters associa- 
tion, life managers’ association, Mid- 
town Managers Association, New York 
CLU chapter, and other organizations. 


For Members Only 


Attendance at this meeting will be 
limited to members of the local and 
neighboring life underwriters’ associa- 
tions. Admission fee is set at $1 as 
before. More than eighty prizes will 
be distributed to those attending, donated 
by publishers and merchants catering to 
the needs of life insurance agents. 

Paul F. Clark, vice-president of the 
John Hancock, will be the keynote 
speaker of the morning session. Starting 
his story-book career in insurance by 
carrying a rate-book, Mr. Clark soon 
became one of the country’s leading 
producers. He founded the Million 
Dollar Round Table, and has consistent- 
ly qualified for membership in that ex- 
clusive group. Appointed a_ general 
agent in Boston, he built up an agency 
from scratch to a peak production of 
25 million a year. He has written and 
lectured widely on life insurance, and 
has been prominent in the activities 
and conventions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. He is 
now vice-president of the John Hancock. 

Twenty-One Specialists 

The program for the day includes 
twenty-one speakers, each of whom has 
achieved success by concentrating on 
some special phase of life insurance 
selling. They will each discuss their 
specialties, with the emphasis on prac- 
tical sales presentations and demonstra- 
tions rather than theoretical ideas. 

In addition to individual speakers, 
there will be a panel discussion on pros- 
pecting and a symposium on memorized 
sales talks as opposed to two or three 
interview selling. Another feature is a 
group of eight experts who will provide 
answers for most of the objections met 
by fieldmen in their work. 

Climax of the day will be the annual 
dinner, held at 7:00 in the grand ball- 
room. President Lloyd Patterson of the 
New York City association will be in 
charge, and a speaker of national repu- 
tation, music, entertainment, and dancing 
will be on the program. Tickets for the 
dinner and for the day’s program are 
being distributed through John M. 
Hughes, managing secretary at the asso- 


ciation’s offices in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 
Publicity for the congress is being 


handled by Elias Klein, manager of the 
Jos. D. Bookstaver agency of the Travel- 
ers in New York, who was in the same 
job for the highly successful meetings 
of the past two years. 





HARTFORD ASS’N SPEAKER 


M. J. Lacy, author and lecturer on 
salesmanship and director of the Lacy 
Institute of Boston, addressed the joint 
meeting of the Hartford Life Under- 
writers Association and the Hartford 
Advertising Club on Thursday, March 6. 





Congress Chairman 





MANUEL CAMPS, JR. 





N. Y. Department to Hold 
Mortality Table Hearing 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment will hold a public hearing on 
Monday, March 10, on a Revised Sub- 
standard Industrial Mortality Table and 
a Revised Standard Industrial Mortality 
Table, based on the experience of the 
Metropolitan Life from 1930 to: 1939 
inclusive. : 

The hearing is being held in accord- 
ance with sub-section 7 of Section 205 
of the New York Insurance Law, as 
amended by the laws of 1940. On and 
after January 1, 1942, such tables shall 
be the minimum standards for the valu- 
ation of all Industrial life insurance poli- 
cies, used by all companies doing the 
business of Industrial life insurance in 
this state. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT PENSIONS 





Connecticut General Announcement Tells 
of Comprehensive Retirement 
Plan 

The Connecticut General announces 
that a comprehensive retirement annuity 
plan for both office and shop employes 
of United Aircraft Corp. is nearly com- 
pleted. The plan involves joint con- 
tributions by the employe and the com- 
pany on future service, as well as pro- 
vision for past service entirely at the 
expense of the company, at a cost in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

All employes are eligible to participate 
in the plan who have reached thirty 
vears of age and who have been with 
United for two years. At least 75% of 
the eligible employes must join in the 
plan to make it operative, but experience 
with similar plans show employe partici- 
pation consistently above 90%. In the 
average case the benefits from these 
payments approximately equal the Gov- 
ernment Social Security retirement in- 
come benefits. 


WOLFSON’S TRIP TO MEXICO 


S. S. Wolfson, Berkshire Life general 
agent in New York, is back home from 
a vacation trip to Mexico City and other 
Southwest points of interest. Homeward 
bound last week he stopped off at New 
Orleans for the Mardi Gras and took 
an airplane from there. 





INCREASE FOR KNIGHT AGENCY 


Total paid-for business during Feb- 
ruary, 1941, of $2,030,909, compared with 
$1,880,471 in the same month last year, 
is reported by the Charles B. Knight 
agency, general agents of the Union 
Central Life at 225 Broadway, New York. 





Prospective Insureds 
Of Equitable, N. Y., Ask 
For Election Dividends 


The Equitable Society says that a 
study of 10,000 applications received at 
the home office during last part of 1940 
reveals that 69% of the prospective in- 
sureds requested permanent election of 
dividends. A new form of application 
providing space for dividend elections 
was introduced during the middle of the 
year and the figure is unusually inter- 
esting in view of the fact that some of 
these 10,000 applications may have been 
on the old form. 

Of those asking for permanent elec- 
tions 80% requested either accumula- 
tion of dividends at interest or the use 
of dividends for purchasing paidup ad- 
ditional insurance. 

Equitable savs: “There are many ob- 
vious advantages to making a perma- 
nent election of dividends at the outset. 
Agents are urged to present this ques- 
tion in all appropriate cases to the end 
that we may look forward to an even 
larger percen‘age of new applicants who 
start their new or additional insurance 
program with a pre-determined plan for 
utilizing their dividends.” 





Central States Life Pays 
Claims on Paid-Up Policies 


A recommendation by Missouri Super- 
intendent of Insurance Ray B. Lucas that 
the insolvent Central States Life be 
permitted to pay in full death claims 
on partly paid-up policies has been ap- 
proved by Circuit Judge Flynn. The 
order applies to persons who have used 
accumulated policy reserves to purchase 
fully paid-up insurance. The status of 
such policies was not clear under pre- 
vious court orders under which other 
death claims are also being paid in full. 

Judge Flynn also approved a recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Lucas that 
$135,000 in real estate mortgage notes 
on the American-Rio Grande Land and 
Irrigation Co. held by the Central States 
Life be sent to a trustees’ committee in 
Mercedes, Tex., to participate in a re- 
organization plan. Central States Life 
has written its $135,000 holdings of these 
notes down to $39,150, Superintendent 
Lucas explained, 

The Park Plaza Hotel, the principal 
asset of Central States Life, had an 
operating profit of 1940 of $241,587 com- 
pared with $220,558 in 1939. 





Burial Society Regulation 
Proposed in Missouri Bill 


Benefits to members of burial soci- 
eties operating in Missouri would have 
to be paid in cash instead of under- 
takers’ services and equipment, under a 
bill providing for the regulation of such 
societies by the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment proposed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Missouri Legislature. 

To continue in business, such asso- 
ciations would have to incorporate as 
“burial insurance” companies and de- 
posit with Insurance Department $2,000 
for first 2,000 members and $1,000 for 
each 1,000 additional members. Compa- 
nies and their directors would be pro- 
hibited from advertising funeral supplies. 

The existing societies have introduced 
their own measure, which would put 
regulation under the Attorney-General’s 
office, and benefits could continue to be 
paid in services by undertakers picked 
by the associations. 





BUYS UNITED LIFE OF KANSAS 

William M. West, president of the 
American Group Agency Co. at St. Louis, 
has purchased control of the United 
Life Insurance Co. of Kansas, with of- 
fices at Salina. The company, organized 
in 1927, has about $11,000,000 in force. 
Mr. West obtained control of the com- 
pany by the purchase of two blocks of 
stock—one of 8,000 shares and the other 
of 6,000—at an undisclosed price. 





Canada Life Report 
Shows Assets in U, §, 


BUSINESS GAINS DURING 194 
94th Annual Report Shows Wide D; 
sification in United Sashes Diver. 
Investments 








The ninety-fourth annual statement is- 
sued by the Canada Life is designed to 
meet all U. S. requirements as to finan. 
cial statements of life insurance com. 
panies. The report shows increases in 
total new business, in direct business 
written, business in force, and in the 
strength of the company as indicated by 
total assets and surplus. : 

The total of all new paid life insurance 
placed in 1940 was $62,000,586, an. in- 
crease of $855,215 over 1939. In addition 
1,356 new annuity contracts were com. 
pleted resulting in premiums of $2,906,- 
286, an amount $1,211,193 greater than 
in the previous year. 

Life insurance in force at the end 
of the year was $805,704,918. This does 
not include annuity business, which has 
again shown a_ substantial increase. 
Lapses and surrenders were reduced by 
2,285,730 from the 1939 total. 

Total assets increased by more than 
$5,900,000 to $279,976,043, the highest 
figure in the company’s history. Since 
its inception the Canada Life has paid 
to or accumulated for policyholders and 
their beneficiaries more than $740,000,- 
000, or over $70 millions more than it 
has received in premiums. 

In referring to the assets, A. N. Mit- 
chell, president, stated at the annual 
meeting: “This company helds at all 
times on deposit with trustees in the 
United States assets substantially more 
than sufficient to cover its liabilities to 
United States policyholders. 

“No fluctuation of foreign exchange 
can affect a contract issued by the Can- 
ada Life in the United States, since 
these contracts are payable in United 
States currency and are backed by assets 
payable in United States currency. The 
company is in effect self-contained in 
the United States, and the security of 
policies in the United States cannot be 
affected by any possible impact of the 
war on our other branches.” 

Diversification of investments and cash 
held in the United States by the Canada 
Life at December 31, 1940, was: cash and 
government bonds, 32.5%; municipal 
bonds, 3.9%; public utility bonds, 35.6%; 
railroad bonds, 0.6%; other corporation 
bonds, 1.3%; preferred stocks, 11.9%; 
mortgages and sale agreements, 0.6%; 
policy loans, 7.9%; real estate, 0.3%. 





HONOR DR. MARK RICHARDSON 





Luncheon to Boston Medical Referee of 
Equitable Society Who Is Author- 
ity on Infantile Paralysis 


Dr. Mark Richardson, medical referee 
in Boston of the Equitable Society, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon given in 
Boston at the Hotel Copley Plaza on 
Saturday of last week, marking his for- 
tieth anniversary with the Society. From 
the home office came Dr. Robert M. 
Daly, medical director; Edward D. Mil- 
lea, assistant superintendent of claim 
department. Russell B. Lowe, a director 
of the Society, also attended. 

Mark Richardson was a former sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Health De- 
partment and was first man to isolate 
the typhoid fever germ. After losing 
two sons who were afflicted with infan- 
tile paralysis he devoted about fifteen 
years to intensive study of that disease. 
His brother, Maurice, was the first man 
to perform an operation while the pa- 
tient was under ether. That was at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. , 

Equitable agencies in Boston in Feb- 
ruary wrote 437 applications for $2,666, 
000 in honor of Dr. Mark Richardson. 
Also attending the luncheon were Agen- 
cy Managers W. J. Carter, Fitzhugh 
Traylor, A. J. Farnsworth and William 
Downing. 
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Elias Klein Speaker At 
Eastern Life Meeting 


140 WAS COMPANY'S BEST YEAR 





To Issue New Stock, Expand Into New 
States; Yarin Toastmaster; 
Altman 1940 Leader 
Reporting that the year 1940 produced 
the best all-round results since 1930, 
Fastern Life of New York gave an 
encouraging picture to its leading pro- 
ducers at an agency dinner held Febru- 
ary 26 in New York City with Vice- 
President Harry Yarin as toastmaster. 
Feature of the evening was an address 
by Elias A. Klein, manager, Jos. D. 
Jookstaver Agency of the Travelers in 
New York, and he gave interesting 
figures on the growth of government life 
insurance since the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Relief Act was passed in 1940. Said 
Mr. Klein: “Government life insurance 
for service men has always been en- 
dorsed by life insurance companies. It 
does not compete, but rather supple- 
ments life insurance as offered by the 

private companies.” ; ; 

An address by Louis Lipsky, president 
of the Eastern, completed the evening’s 
program after which moving pictures 
were shown taken on the Caribbean con- 
vention cruise which production leaders 
enjoyed last month, 

Highspots of 1940 

The figures read by Vice-President 
Yarin, indicative of the company’s pro- 
gress last year, point to an increase in 
new premiums last year of 4414%; in- 
crease in renewal premiums of 6.59%; 
increase in new business 35.45%, and a 
gain in insurance in force of 11.85%. 
Insurance in force is up to its highest 
mark—$16,186,000. Leading agencies in 
paid-for production last year were as 
follows: (1) Benjamin Altman, (2) David 
Alperin, (3) Samuel Merkin, (4) Frank 
Levey, (5) Nathan B. Waldman, (6) 
Brooklyn Underwriting Life Agency. For 
new premiums produced in 1940 David 
Alperin nosed out Benjamin Altman for 
first place, followed by Messrs. Levey, 
Merkin, Waldman and the Brooklyn 
agency. 

Klein Looks Into the Future 


Elias Klein took a constructive angle 
in his comments on government life 
insurance. He said that the amount 
now in force amounts to only 2% billion 
dollars which he contrasted with the 
$117,500,000,000 carried by the American 
public in regular life insurance com- 
panies. He predicted that with several 
million men being drafted for training 
within the next three or four years, 
all being eligible for government life in- 
surance, the government will be in the 
life insurance business to a far greater 
extent than it was when it embarked 
upon its insurance program of the World 
War Veterans Act of 1917. 

Since October 8, 1940, when the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act be- 
came effective, more than 100,000 men 
and officers in the U. S. Army have 
purchased 500 million dollars of life in- 
surance. Thus, Mr. Klein emphasized, 
the gospel of life insurance has been 
spread to nearly 100,000 families. “They 
all see graphically the need for protec- 
tion for themselves as dependents,” the 
speaker pointed out, “and the need for 
protection by themselves in favor of 
their dependents. Here you have a con- 
Stantly growing source of prospects.” 

Looking ahead Mr. Klein said gen- 
erally improved conditions in most in- 
dustrial lines would be helpful factors 
in stimulating life insurance production. 
Significantly he pointed to such items as 
Placements of workers in private indus- 
try reaching an all-time high during 
1940; decline in mortgage foreclosures; 
increase in retail sales, decline in busi- 
ness failures to lowest levels since 1937, 
a gain in railroad earnings, big jump 
In engineering construction contracts. 
Then, interpreting these statistics -in 
terms of living, factual entities, he 
showed how they have and will make 





Lloyd C. Nelson Secretary 


Of Cleveland Association 


Lloyd C. Nelson of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, has been appointed to the position 
of executive secretary of the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters 
Association, suc- 
ceeding George 
Thobaben. 

A life resident 
of Cleveland, Mr. 
Nelson is twenty- 
seven years old 
_and married. He 
studied landscape 
architecture at 
Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and be- 
came interested in 

i Red Cross first aid 

and life saving 

Lloyd C. Nelson work, teaching 

these courses at Ohio State and Lake 

Chautauqua, N. Y. He also worked with 

the Jamestown, N. Y., and Cleveland 
YMCA’s. 

After studying business administration 
at Cleveland College, he worked two 
years as assistant cashier with a Cleve- 
land investment security house. Follow- 
ing that, he was for three years con- 
nected with the Universal Credit Co. 
of Cleveland, where his duties were 
principally business promotion and senior 
credit man. 








WESTCHESTER SALES CONGRESS 





Will Be Held at Hotel Gramatan, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., on Afternoon of 
March 20 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Westchester (Westchester County, New 
York) will hold its fourth annual sales 
congress at the Gramatan Hotel, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.,on the afternoon of March 20. 

Joseph C. Behan, vice-president Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, will sound the key- 
note of the Congress. His topic will be 
“To Whom Shall We Sell in 1941?” 
Among the speakers will be George 
Crongeyer of the Metropolitan Life’s 
field education division. About 400 are 
expected to attend. 





UTAH ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Frank Mozley, Beneficial Life, Salt 
Lake City, was elected president of the 
Utah State Association of Life Under- 
writers last week. Other officers elected 
for the year are W. Fotheringham, Og- 
den; Arthur M. Jacobs, Provo; Othello 
Hichkan, Logan, and Walter B. Furman, 
Salt Lake City, vice-presidents, and E. 
H. Gemette, secretary-treasurer. 





life more enjoyable. “More money is in 
circulation; the pot of prosperity is be- 
ing stirred up,” he declared. 

Balance of his talk centered around 
the stability of life insurance and pres- 
ent-day problems in our business, and 
one of his significant comments was that 
“a large part of today’s sales job con- 
sists of supplanting old ideas with new 
ideas.” 


To Issue New Stock 


The meeting closed on a high note 
with President Lipsky’s address and the 
announcement by Vice-President Yarin 
that the Eastern was going ahead with 
its program to increase the capital 
structure of the company by issuance 
of 15,000 new shares of stock. This will 
permit expansion into new states and 
appointment of more agents. He said a 
statement of the company’s condition is 
to be filed with the SEC in Washington 
and when it has been accepted the com- 
pany will move ahead. Interest of the 
agents was stimulated in helping to sell 
the new stock. 

President Lipsky, in an _ optimistic 
vein, said the Eastern’s position was 
never stronger, that the agents were hap- 
pier, a better spirit of comradeship pre- 
vailed. He saw life insurance coming 
more and more into its own as an 
essential service that one group per- 
forms for another in organized society. 
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ASSETS 
Bonds Owned m ea KAtRREaOUMdddndaes dhucdendadedanewddandas $ 39,573,649.60 
U. S. Government Bonds..................: $ 7,410,777.26 
Bonds of Canadian Government, Provinces 
SUMMON cad cicevckdendensdeecciccueass 1,063,920.41 
Bonds of States of the U. S................- 3,391,510.45 
MINORU ok cows cawasdeccncncccunss 13,411,471.00 
MAMIE Soo aedeescccccdesssedcewae 884,649.01 
Pere CD NON nck cvcnccdecetcceses 8,316,186.68 
Industrial and Other Bonds................ 5,095,134.79 
OM CIRAID 6S i ncvanda voter dddnasnsndendesaaadeevadcasand 759,912.25 
Real Estate Loans, First Mortgages, City Property............. 23,428,578.37 
Real Estate Loans, First Mortgages, Farm Property............. 3,040,140.24 
Cai Tent TO ORM OO oa a ic occ dk ccscnacdckunnencanmeuiane 5,749,353.99 
Real Estate Owned, of which $1,240,929.57 is used in whole or 
Ree ene Teer CNG WENOIERS oo 6.65. ov ccc siendedccccascencenas 2,900,658.42 
COMMIONTEAOON 6s ccancc sd eckewndeksca caves ddandnaaneekeaia 51,880.00 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums....................0+000 2,432,089.62 
WOE MMMM Ee ooo seca adeles ds diadcalvadansevardieasedaushes 4,815,610.06 
Taseeen Te ti RON a oo i oie ssn ccccicccuesaddicacccceaades 717,057.66 
AN BIN cok vaudcdnne cs sbaccsexacudniadeded $83,468,930.21 
LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts..................... $ 65,653,183.96 
Medertel. Samamnes WOMEN i vod ries aceden canna wy savencenneuc 1,909,822.60 
WRROGG FOr) PIN oo oii dainns'ocitixa sh dada ckekewxdeweekaaede 1,000,000.00 
Fae Galnsiet “P AGAGIO (ONE oo ciao occ deecdicicccccedececcecas 2,000,000.00 
Gross Premiums Paid in Advance................ccecccccccces 405,680.87 
Tercen Aceaties EIB NO OO oa adic ccntdencscdeccucccteeduas 835,410.82 
emai TOMI oc sc dns dada genncecaievensaadddeeda 478,619.41 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment and Payment.......... 279,360.86 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items.......... 463,564.76 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus.................... $ 73,025,643.28 
Cam IRE ao Si cada dias eden didiene dace racsdiccscacacas 10,443,286.93 
OU 8 PETE 6 co icnassddcesiacued seein $83,468,930.21 
INCREASE in Life Insurance in Force, 1940......... $ 64,608,069.00 
TOTAL Life Insurance in Force, Dec. 31, 1940....... $771,474,205.00 
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Eastern Life Claims Ass'n Gets Plea 


For Cooperation in Claim Frauds 
Hears Talk by Attorney Edward S. Silver on the “Digitalis 


Cases” Which Involved 256 Persons and Disability 
Insurance Totaling $12,500,000 


A strong plea for company co-opera- 
tion in prosecution of fraudulent claims 
was made before the Eastern Life 
Claims Association at a luncheon in the 
Hotel Commodore last week by Edward 
S. Silver, former Assistant United States 
Attorney and former chief of the Bu- 
reau of Indictment, U. S. Attorney’s 


office. Mr. Silver is a member of the 
New York City law firm of Silver & 
Bernstein, which in collaboration with 
the firm of Hodges, Reavis, Pentaleoni 
& Downey, successfully conducted an 
investigation into activities of lay law- 
yers, doctors, claimants and chasers 
with regard to fraudulent disability 


claims. Evidence accumulated was turned 
over to U, S. Attorney’s office, Southern 
division, New York, and the inspection 
division of the Post Office Department. 
This prosecution is known in the in- 
world and in Government cir- 
“the digitalis cases,’ growing out 


surance 


cles as 


of the fact that so many of the claims 
were supposed to be heart cases and 
digitalis was given the claimants before 


they were examined by physicians either 
in offices or before they entered hos- 
pitals for treatment. 

As a result of the prosecutions fifty 
persons were convicted. They included 
doctors, lawyers, claimants and chasers. 

In his talk last week Mr. Silver said 
that approximately 256 persons were in- 
volved in the frauds, the amount of 
insurance carrying disability being $12,- 
500,000 and in addition to that there 
considerable health and accident 
Of the 256 persons, names 
16 lawyers, 27 chasers of 


was 
insurance. 
of 53 doctors, 


whom 14 were insurance agents, and 
160 claimants were mentioned in the 
course of the prosecution. To bring 
about the convictions cost the Govern- 


ment about $250,000. 
Praises Government People 

Mr. Silver highly praised the prosecu- 
tion activities of John F. Daly, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant United States Attorney 
General, and Maxwell S. McKnight, As- 
sistant United States Attorney, who 
conducted the prosecutions, as well as 
Assistant United States Attorneys Frank 
Noonan, Irving R. Kaufman, Robert 
Werner and Rudolph Halley. He like- 


chief 


wise complimented James Doran, 
postof fice ?. eo of the New York 
area; Frank Shea and Sam McLen- 


nan, Beiscs Be ‘inspectors, 

After discussing the manner in which 
the investigation developed and con- 
firmed the frauds, and telling some inci- 
dents of the prosecution, Mr. Silver 
said: 

“What are we going to do to create 
a cooperative effort? It is my belief 
that intangible benefits of the investi- 
gation are more important than actual 
conviction and breaking up of some 
fraud nests, important as that may be. 

“I give you this as my firmest opinion: 
What has been done to date should not 
be the end of the situation, but rather 
a jumping off point. You should do all 
by methods you deem best, to preserve 
an understanding, co-operative effort 
for yourselves the information and ex- 
perience we have gathered. You can 
prevent a relapse to old conditions which 
will surely come unless you put your- 
selves to the test of preventing it.” 

Enlarging upon this subject, Mr. Silver 
offered some suggestions by following 
which he thinks that underwriters of 
companies can check with greater care. 
Of great importance is closer scrutiny 
of statements by doctors. In cardiac 
especially, he thought that there 
was a danger signal when the attending 
physician was disclosed as living a con- 
siderable distance from the claimant. 

“Is there not some significance,” he 


cases, 


Bachrach 


EDWARD S. SILVER 


asked, “if a claimant lives in Brooklyn 
and the attending physician lives in the 
3ronx? That would mean that to see 
his attending physician he would have 
to travel quite a number of miles al- 


though the subway fare is only five 
cents. If there is a variation in state- 
ments by attending physicians those 


statements should be carefully investi- 
gated to see why there are such varia- 
tions, even though they be slight.” 

Mr. Silver also advised inspectors to 
be more than ordinarily suspicious when 
they call on a case and find the claimant 
unshaved, wearing a shabby lounging 
robe and walking painfully with a cane. 
He might pursue his inquiries further 
through checking with neighbors as to 
whether the claimant has been out of 
the house or not, whether he is seen 
walking without a cane, and locating 
other evidence that he is not house-rid- 
den. “Don’t forget that those birds 
are prepared for inspectors and can put 
ona mighty fine act when they want 
to do so,” he said, 

Discussing the medical angle he said 
the racketeers knew all the gags about 
specimen substitution and as for T.B. 
they had friends in the Saranac Lake 
region who could mail down evidences 
of T.B. 

Mr. Silver said that many of the 
claimants are not crooks at heart. Often 
they are men who have met financial 
reverses, cannot continue their insur- 
ance, and fall for the statement by 
racketeers that the worst that can hap- 
pen to them is that the claim will not 
be paid. It is because of this attitude 
of so many of them that Mr. Silver 
felt that all cases should be prosecuted. 
He waxed sarcastic about companies who 
compromise in order to save trouble or 
expense of sharing in a prosecution. 

“What they are really doing is ‘hitch- 
hiking a ride’ at the expense of the 
other companies on the case. Further- 
more, when one company decides to pay, 
then others feel that they must general- 
ly do so because if the case eventually 
reaches court, counsel for the claimant 
can say, ‘If this is a crooked claim why 
did so-and-so company settle? The 
members of the jury know that insur- 
ance companies do not pay fraudulent 
claims,’ ” 


Blanks Need Additional Information 
_ Mr. Silver thought there should be a 
few more questions in the claim blank. 
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For instance, there should be a question 
as to whether the claimant has consult- 
ed any agent or attorney before filing 
proof of claim. And, if so, what are 
their names? About attending physi- 
cians there should be a question as to 
who referred the case to them. 

At this point Mr. Silver discussed the 
subject of public relations. He said he 
knew that many men in the business 
thought that by compromising and not 
going to court, good will with the public 
would be improved. Also, that blanks 
containing too many questions would 
irritate the public. 

“T admit the blanks should not be too 
long,” he said, “but they can be im- 
proved by provisions for giving some of 
the information I have already sug- 
gested. 

“And let us be frank about this fight- 
ing of crooks. Wherever we think that 
insurance companies are creating a bad 
public opinion by being tough in their 
consideration of suspicious claims, let 
me ask you this question: Do people stay 
out of Macy’s or Lord & Taylor’s be- 
cause they know that store detectives 
are present to guard against or to ap- 
prehend shoplifters? I think the public 
is pretty well convinced that companies 
want to pay honest claims. If there 
were no losses there would be no in- 
surance companies. When claims are 
fought it is to defeat the frauds and 
crooks and not for the selfish purpose 
of defeating the claim because it is a 
claim.” 

Chairman of the meeting was Doyle 
Dewitt of the Travelers, who is presi- 
dent of the Eastern Life Claims Asso- 
ciation. 





LIENS AGAIN REDUCED 
Occidental Life Makes 20% Reduction 


In Liens on Policies of For- 
mer Register Life 

Occidental Life of California has an- 
nounced another reduction on the liens 
against policies of the former Register 
Life of Davenport, Iowa, the sixth de- 
crease and the largest of any. The lat- 
est reduction, of 20%, was effective as 
of January 1, 1941. 

Register Life was taken over for man- 
agement in September, 1934, by the for- 
mer Guaranty Life of Davenport, which 
as reinsured by Occidental Life in 





OKLA. MANAGER TRANSFERRED 


Thomas Thach, Oklahoma general agent 
for the Mutual Benefit, has succeeded 
C. H. Longenecker as president of the 
Oklahoma General Agents & Managers 
Club. Mr. Longenecker, Oklahoma state 
manager for the Metropolitan Life for 
more than ten years, has been trans- 
ferred to Missouri, 





Stephen T. Hanscom has been ap- 
pointed field assistant for the life, acci- 
dent and Group department of the Trav- 
elers at Boston. 





VOW IN OUR /Zth YEAR 


milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 


An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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PROMOTED BY EQUITABLE, N. Y. 





Advances in Legal, Actuarial, Mathemat- 
ical and Auditing Departments An- 
nounced by President Parkinson 

A number of home office promotions 
are announced by the Equitable Society 
of New York. Names of men advanced 
with their new titles follow: 

W. H. Mendel and Arthur M. Brown- 
ing, assistant counsel; Wendell A. Mil- 
liman, W. J. November and Ray M. 
Peterson, associate actuaries; Fred P. 
Sloat and W. W. Mincks, assistant actu- 
aries; D. D. Cody and Harry Walker, 
mathematicians; R. P. Coates and M. 
J. Goldberg, assistant mathematicians; 
Glenn W. Smith and W. R. Morgan, 
assistant auditors. 





HIGHER LOANS FAVORED 


The House Insurance Committee of 
the Minnesota legislature has approved 
a proposal which would allow domestic 
life companies to make loans on real 
estate up to 66%% of the appraised 
value of the property. Minnesota com- 
panies are now limited to 50% of the 
appraised value and are at a competitive 
disadvantage with companies domiciled 
in other states. 


AUTO CARAVAN CONGRESSES 


An auto caravan, with state life under- 
writers’ association officers in charge, 
is presenting brief sales congresses at 
four eastern Iowa cities this week. At 
each stop the group puts on a sales 
demonstration with speakers covering 
the various steps in selling life insur- 
ance. Similar tours are planned for 
central and western Iowa. 








The President’s Trophy, awarded each 
year to the John Hancock district agen- 
cy with the highest general excellence, 
has been awarded to the New Britain, 
Conn., district under E. G. Cuppola. 
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150 Companies and 30 Local Ass’ns 
To Join in A.& H. Week Observance 


Dramatic emphasis is being given to 
the forthcoming Accident & Health 
Week observance, March 24 to 29, by 
reason of the greatly increased partici- 
pation by both life and casualty compa- 
nies and by thirty local associations lo- 
cated in strategie cities from coast to 
coast. Harold R. Gordon, general chair- 
man of the week, recently estimated that 
150 companies and more than 100,000 
agents would share in the benefits of 


get your share 


—_ 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INSURANCE WEEK 
MARCH 24-29, 1941 











this nation-wide educational drive. This 
week Chairman Gordon points to the 
unlimited potentialities and says that ex- 
perience since 1934 (when A. & H. Week 
was launched) shows clearly that busi- 
ness written by agents during the entire 
year is in almost exact ratio to local 
interest shown during the special week. 


Mr. 68 Going Into Many Homes 


Chief among the new ideas being used 
this year is the frolicsome little Mr. 68, 
a novel character illustrated on this 
page, who will accompany the agent into 
the home and office as he makes his 
calls in the March 24-29 period. This 
little fellow will serve to call serious 
attention to the “68” button, symbol of 
the week. Based on the experience of 
previous years many people will ask 
questions about the meaning of ‘68,” and 
as every agent knows, the number sig- 
nifies that every minute of the day and 
night 68 persons in the United States 
are incapacitated through sickness or in- 
jury—17 by injury, 51 by sickness. 

Local Ass’n Plans Almost Complete 

Although most local associations have 
yet to complete final details of their 
plans for A. & H. Week a number of 
them have advanced so far with their 
arrangements as to indicate that they 
expect to make every citizen conscious 
of A. & H. insurance. The interest thus 
stirred up will be sufficient to convince 
all agents—life as well as casualty—that 
more concentration of time on A. & H. 
selling will reap dividends throughout 
the entire year. 


New York Club’s Plans 
The Accident & Health Club of New 


York, largest in the country, will raise 
the curtain on the week by holding an 
all-day sales congress Friday, March 21. 
Interest of brokers and agents is being 
stimulated by a prize-winning contest. 

To 3,600 of them a questionnaire has 
been sent designed to bring out the fol- 
lowing information: (1) Most unusual 
A. & H. sale I have ever made; (2) my 
most successful saies approach, and (3) 
most amusing occurrence I have encoun- 
tered in my solicitation of A. & H. 
When the replies are received a commit- 
tee of judges will determine the best 
answers and the names of the winners 
will then be disclosed. At the congress 
they will be introduced, given an oppor- 
tunity to tell their stories. Three grand 
Prizes will be awarded and a number of 
honorable mentions. 

At the morning session of the con- 
gress, according to present plans, three 
outstanding producers of A. & H. will 
speak. Then at noon a “reception peri- 


od” has been set aside at which produc- 
ers may have the opportunity to get 
better acquainted with company under- 
writers and A. & H. managers. This 
is a new feature as is the contest. 
Chief feature of the afternoon will 
be an open forum number called “Stump 
the Professors” in which three members 
of the club designated as “Professors” 
will respond to questions put to them 
from the floor. W. C. Jeffrey, Royal 
Indemnity, is chairman of the congress 
committee; William Kick, Century In- 
demnity, is educational chairman of the 
week, and Robert W. Pope, president 
of the club, will deliver the address of 
welcome. The New Yorkers have also 
scheduled a sales breakfast for Tuesday, 
March 25, at which “the largest ever” 
turnout is expected. L. F. Winslow, of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, is chairman. 
Philadelphia Luncheon Program 
A luncheon meeting will be staged by 
the Philadelphia Accident & Health As- 
sociation on March 24 at which A. L. O. 
Rasch, president, who is with the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, expects an overflow 
attendance. Scheduled speakers are Paul 
H. Rogers, assistant secretary, Aetna 
Life; James E. Powell, vice-president, 
Provident Life & Accident, and William 
C. Jeffrey of Royal Indemnity’s metro- 
politan production department, New 
fork. 
To Hear Minister in St. Louis 
A prominent Protestant minister, Dr. 
Oscar Johnson, will be the headliner at 
the St. Louis breakfast, March 25. Head 
table guests of the association there 
will include presidents of various local 
organizations and leading business men 
of the city. Election of officers for the 
club’s new year will take place. As in 
past years the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
will carry a full page advertisement with 
the various agencies cooperating. It will 
appear on Wednesday, March 26, George 
L. Dyer, Jr., Columbian National Life 
general agent, who heads the St. Louis 
Association, will preside at the break- 
fast. 
Other Associations Active 
The Kansas City Association will also 
open the week with a breakfast, chair- 


man being Minor Z. Abell, agent of 
Business Men’s Assurance, who heads 
the club. Plans for its campaign will 


be completed at a luncheon meeting 
March 14 at which Marion F. Houston, 
Washington National district manager, 
will preside. 

In Seattle elaborate plans are being 
made. Howard Henderson, general agent, 
Massachusetts Protective, is chairman. 
Preliminary plans call for a sales con- 
egress on March 21 at the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Throughout the week 
the Seattle Association will sponsor a 
number of activities. These include 
radio talks, publicity in the newspapers 
backed up with advertisements, and 500 
bumper posters to be shown throughout 
the city. 

Cleveland will hold a sales congress 
on March 11 when final plans for the 
week are to be emphasized. 

At Indianapolis, the week will be ush- 
ered in with a breakfast on Monday 
morning. 

Chicago’s plans are nearing comple- 
tion and will find the local association 
hosts to insurance men at a breakfast. 
Clayton F. Lundquist, head of the acci- 
dent department of Fred S. James & 
Co., is chairman of the committee. 





HOYER TALKS IN PITTSBURGH 

Ralph W. Hoyer, general agent for 
the John Hancock Mutual at Columbus, 
O., and president of the Ohio State 
Association of Life Underwriters, spoke 
on “A Solution to Management Prob- 
lems” at the meeting of the Agencies 
Committee of Pittsburgh in the Du- 
quesne Club February 28. 


Mutual Benefit Home Office Change 





JOSEPH WALDEN 


The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
announces a change in its home office 
accounts department following the re- 
tirement of James F. Sisserson as assist- 
ant secretary March 1. His duties have 
been assumed by Joseph Walden, who 
has been appointed assistant comptroller. 


Mr. Sisserson’s association with the 
Mutual Benefit’s home office covered 
the period from October 1, 1888, to 


March 1, 1941, and began in the book- 
keeping department from which the 
present accounts department was created 





JAMES F. SISSERSON 


He was made assistant 


many years ago. 
secretary in June, 1932. He was born 
and educated in Newark, where he and 
Mrs. Sisserson make their home. They 
left on March 4 for an extended vaca- 
tion in Florida. 

Mr. Walden, who has been associated 
with the Mutual Benefit for the greater 
part of his business life, joined it in 
1907, also in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. Until his appointment as an of- 
ficer of the company he had worked as 
an assistant to Mr. Sisserson, handling 
the general accounting of the company. 





Dinner in Michigan Honors 


Governor and Commissioner 

The Michigan State Life Underwrit- 
ers Association held a dinner at Lansing 
Wednesday evening, March 5, in honor 
of the new governor, Murray D. Van 
Wagoner, and his appointee as Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Eugene P. Berry. 

Main speakers, in addition to the 
governor and Commissioner, were Col. 
C. B. Robbins, Chicago, manager Amer- 
ican Life Convention; R. Leighton Fos- 
ter, general counsel Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, and E. P. 
Balkema, Detroit, president Michigan 
association, oa 

A luncheon of the Lansing association, 
also on Wednesday, was attended by 
many of those in town for the dinner. 
Speakers were Samuel D. Risley, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, and 
Charles F. Taylor, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of public relations of the Metro- 
politan Life. 





BOSTON CONGRESS SPEAKERS 





George J. Kutcher and Perry Rohrer 
Added to Program at Boston 
Sales Meeting 
George J. Kutcher of New York and 
Perry L. Rohrer of Chicago have been 
added to the list of speakers at the 
nineteenth annual sales congress of the 
30oston Life Underwriters Association to 

be held March 22. 

Mr. Kutcher, a million dollar pro- 
ducer for the Northwestern Mutual in 
New York City, will speak on “Closing.” 
“The Psychological Aspects of Success- 
ful Insurance Salesmen” is the topic of 
Mr. Rohrer, who is a sales specialist 
associated with Stevenson - Jordan and 
Harrison, management engineers in Chi- 
cago. 





The Bankers Life of Iowa reports new 
paid-for life insurance written in Febru- 
ary totaled $4,402,364, a gain of 13% 
over the same period in 1940. 


L. A. A. to Have Discussion 
Groups At Next Week’s Meet 


The program of the Life Insurance 


Advertisers Association’s round table 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Penn- 


sylvania, New York, Friday, March 14, 


will include discussions led by guest 
speakers who are well known in the 
insurance field. Assistant Secretary 


Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Life of 
New York, is chairman of the committee 
in charge. 

“Member-participation” discussions, an 
innovation, will be introduced in the 
afternoon session. The subjects to be 
discussed have been selected by a poll 
of the conferees themselves and will 
be led by the following chairmen: “Pre- 
mium Notices,” J. A. Young, Monarch 
Life of Springfield; “National Advertis- 


ing,” A. H, Thiemann, New York Life; 
“Sales Promotion Material,’ Richard 
Rhodebeck, United States Life; “Di- 


rect Mail,” Carleton C. Loeble, Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund; “Advertising 
Specialties,” Nelson A. White, Provi- 
dent Mutual; and “Annual Statements,” 
Arthur F. Sisson, State Mutual. Another 
subject to be discussed by a group will 
be “Periodicals for Agents.” 

Among speakers scheduled for the 
morning session are Howard D. Shaw, 
Continental American; Frederick W. 
Floyd, Columbian National; Miss Bea- 
trice Jones, Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of City of New York; Herbert 
Thompson, Arthur Kudner, Inc, and 
Seneca Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual. 
This session will be open to members 
of all classes. 





JOHN HANCOCK RATE CHANGE 


A change in premium rates for annual 
premium retirement annuities has been 
announced by the John Hancock Mutual 
effective April 1, 1941. The basic inter- 
est rate will be reduced to 244%, corre- 
sponding to the rate change effective 
after March 1 under John Hancock sin- 
ele premium immediate annuities. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE IS NOT A 
PRIVATE SOCIAL CLUB 


When a nation embarks upon a pro- 


eram of National Defense at a time 


when much of the world is in flames 
and with the conflagration giving indi- 
cations of spreading until it is all-inclu- 
sive, that defense to be effective must 


embrace every progressive, construc- 


tive, valuable factor in the country. The 
irony of this situation is emphasized 
when a small group of men in Wash- 
ington should see fit to pick the present 
time of threats to the security of the 
country as an occasion for besmirching 
and attempting to damage the greatest 
of all American industries—that of life 
insurance with its 61,000,000 participants. 
When it is considered what life insur- 
ance companies are doing for the nation 
with their investment program, to say 
nothing of the help insurance gives all 
business, large and small, by protecting 
the owners of the business and their 
associates, by keeping the business ope- 
rating irrespective of death and other 
contingencies, the question arises 
whether the Gesell-Howe report authors 
understand the meaning of, or are really 
and vitally interested in, national de- 
fense, 


Evidentally, they feel that from the 
standpoint of national defense there is 
some sort of a dividing line among its 
protagonists, a cleft between plants and 
factories on the one hand and, on the 
other, those who stand behind the plants 
and factories, aiding them in many ways 
—and that one division should be en- 
couraged in every aspect while the other 
division should be stood in a corner 
and be reprimanded, if not pulled down. 

In brief, their theory smacks of be- 
lief that National Defense is a private 
social club with a committee of admit- 
tance. That committee would admit the 
manufacturers and some other groups to 
the National Defense program, but would 
blackball the biggest group of all—the 
insurance community. This is a crucial 
period of united effort, when every ener 
gy of Americans should be exerted in 
constructive enterprise. 


The writers of the SEC report have 
not only turned out a document loaded 
with partisanship, unfair conclusions, 
demagogic innuendo and _ considerable 
misinformation, but, judged by the spirit 
of the times, they are unpatriotic. 


EXACTLY WHAT IS 
BUSINESS” ? 

No more illuminating editorial com- 
ment on the Gesell-Howe report to 
TNEC on life insurance than that run 
in the New York Journal of Commerce 
on February 27 has come to the atten- 
tion of The Eastern Underwriter. Con- 
stantly in touch with business of all 
kinds, it knows how fallacious is the 
expression “big business,” especially 
when used in connection with invested 
funds. Some extracts from this edi- 
torial are reprinted herewith: 

The chief test that must be applied 
to any financial institution, particularly 
one that is the custodian of reserves for 
the protection of widows, orphans, the 
aged and the infirm, is that it will re- 
main solvent under all conceivable con- 
ditions. The large life insurance com- 
panies of the country have met that test. 
It is easy enough to criticize them for 
failing to take more risks with policy- 
holders’ money, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that a number of commercial 
banks which did take just such risks 
as the SEC study suggests failed dur- 
ing the early thirties, while the life 
insurance companies continued to meet 
all their obligations as they fell due. 
Certainly, the Government should not 
criticize insurance companies for fail- 
ure to make more of the very type 
of slow loans to smaller enterprises that 
contributed so largely to the mortality 
of smaller commercial banks ten years 
ago. 

On the other hand, it is sheer non- 
sense to say that insurance company 
assets are available only for “big busi- 
ness.” The life companies have made 
billions of dollars of farm mortgage 
loans. These borrowing farmers would 
be flattered indeed to be regarded as 
big business men. The life insurance 
companies today hold more than $4,- 
500,000,000 of urban mortgages, chiefly 
on homes. How many of these home 
owners fall within the classification of 
“Big Business” ? < ‘ 

The largest single holding of the life 
insurance companies consists of the 
bonds of the Federal, state and munici- 
pal governments. Does the Govern- 
ment propose to regard itself as “Big 
Business”? Were it not for these in- 
surance company purchases during the 
past few years, in fact, the financing 
of the successive huge Federal deficits 
would have been far more difficult than 
actually proved to be the case. 

Some insurance companies, as a mat- 
ter of fact, have gone out of their way 
recently to make term loans to smaller 
business enterprises. But, in justice to 
their policyholders, they must make 
such loans only where they are reason- 
ably secure. 

The financing of new and unseasoned 
enterprises of smaller size is not and 
never was the proper business of life 


“BIG 


MARION A. BILLS 


Dr. Marion A. Bills, assistant secre- 
tary and personnel director of Aetna 
Life, spoke before the William James 
Club of Wesleyan University Wednesday, 
March 5. Topic was “A Day in the Life 
of an Industrial Psychologist.” 


* * * 


Carroll H. Jones, state manager at 
Columbia, S. C., for the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, is on the campaign committee to 
raise $100,000 for a new YMCA building 
in that city. 

ee 

Eric Stangroom, a specialist in unem- 
ployment insurance on the staff of the 
Canadian labor department, has been 
named chief inspector of the recently 
formed Unemployment Insurance Com- 


mission there. 
* kx 


Fay Levy of the Rosenstein agency, 
Equitable Society, New York, has in 
seven years placed with the Society more 
than $3,500,000 of insurance and annui- 
ties. In four of those years she was 
leading Equitable woman agent. Prior 
to joining the Equitable she was con- 
nected with a law firm and her early 
business training has helped her with 
business insurance, inheritance tax cov- 
erage and pension trusts. 





insurance companies. When some life 
companies did engage in such business 
early in the century, they were prop- 
erly criticized by a New York State 
investigating committee, in the Hughes 
investigation, and legal restrictions were 
adopted to prevent a recurrence of those 
practices. Venture capital, particularly 
for newer concerns, should be provid- 
ed by individual investors. Capital of 
this kind has become scarce during 
recent years, it is true, owing to the 
enactment of tax laws and other legis- 
lation that discourages such investments. 
If the Government wishes to provide 
this type of money itself, it should do 
so through specialized institutions set 
up for the purpose, as has been pro- 
posed time and again in the past. 

Insurance company executives will be 
the first to admit that their business 
has not attained superhuman perfec- 
tion. Changes in details are being made 
all the time, and more will be made to 
suit conditions as they arise. Since life 
insurance companies have fulfilled their 
basic functions well and have demon- 
strated their ability to make changes to 
meet new needs, no case has been made 
for altering the existing structure of the 
industry or the existing system of state 
regulation. 





ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, well-known 
Newark, N. J., insurance attorney, has 
been appointed by the United States 
Supreme Court as chairman of its ad- 
visory committee to draft Federal rules 
on criminal procedure. This will take 
at least a year. In connection with Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s appointment the Newark 
Sunday Call, in an editorial “Success 
Story,” says: “To become a_ powerful 
political leader and also one of Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished lawyers requires 
gifts possessed by few men. It is an 
eminence to which Arthur Vanderbilt 
has climbed because he has energy, in- 
tellect and character.” Mr. Vanderbilt 
is Essex County Counsel and a former 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, 

i i 

Oscar H. West, who has resigned as 
manager of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents to become managing 
director of the Virginia Retail Mer- 
chants Association was tendered a testi- 
monial dinner by officers and directors 
of the agents’ organization at the Com- 
monwealth Club in Richmond last week. 
He was presented with a handsome desk 
set. 

a oa 

Bernard Lowy, secretary of the New- 
ark local agency of Lippman & Lowy, 
last week flew in a chartered plane to 
Florida, making several stops en route. 
He is president of the Newark Jaycee 
Flying Club. 

x * 

John R. Studwell, insurance broker in 
New York City, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., having served on the board 
for the past six years including a term 
as chairman of the finance committee. 
He is a Wesleyan University graduate; 
saw service as a volunteer ambulance 
driver and with the 307th Field Artillery 
in World War No. 1. He was a second 
lieutenant at the war’s end. 

eee 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, is on a visit to the 
Pacific Coast. 

x * 

Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, Mich., for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, is believed to 
have the longest list of people to whom 
he sends birthday greetings of any agent 
in the country. He now embodies his 
greetings in a miniature insurance pol- 
icy, handsomely printed in green an 
silver, which is a membership in the 
“Birthday Benefit Association.” There 
is a renewal clause for the recipient's 
next birthday. 
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Insurance Men Hear Theodore 
Rousseau Discuss France 


Since his return recently from France, 
where he has been for twenty years and 
where he was head of the branch in Paris 
of the Guaranty, Trust Co. and president 
of the American Club of Paris, and who 
showed many courtesies to visiting insur- 
ance men as well as other Americans, 
Theodore Rousseau, second vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co, has been 
swamped by requests from people who 
want to give him lunches or dinners. One 
day last week he attended a luncheon at 
the Bankers Club at which the other 
guests were insurance men, and on the 
same night attended a dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria given by his former asso- 
cates in the John Purroy Mitchel admin- 
istration, Mr. Rousseau was secretary of 
the late Mayor Mitchel. 

At both the lunch and the dinner Mr. 
Rousseau paid a great tribute to Marshal 
Petain in discussing the latter’s relation- 
ships with conquerors of France. He said 
the old Marshal was a hero to all French 
people and is an unusually forceful char- 
acter despite his advanced years. All the 
French have implicit confidence in the 
Marshal. 

“We must keep in mind,” he said, “the 
immensely difficult position of the Mar- 
shal, whose great preoccupation is the sit- 
uation of the 2,000,000 young Frenchmen 
who are prisoners, He knows that the 
French race is in danger. These young 
men should be married and raising fam- 
ilies. The adolescent boys and girls in 
France are so inadequately nourished that 
there is fear for their physical develop- 
ment as men and women.” 

Mr. Rousseau said that in the nine 
months of German occupation French 
morale had revived. He said there was 
a revival in France of all spiritual things 
and that the old materialism and cynicism 
were disappearing. 

* * * 

Writes Stockholders About Partici- 

pating Policies’ Plan 

Recently, it was printed that the In- 
surance Co. of North America had called 
a meeting of stockholders to consider 
the recommendations of the board of 
directors that the charter powers of the 
company be extended to permit writing 
participating policies if and when it 
seems advisable to do so. On Febru- 
ary 24 John O. Platt, president of the 
company, wrote a letter to the stockhold- 
ers of the company reading in part as 
follows : 

“As a number of inquiries have been 
received relative to the proposal that 
the board of directors be authorized to 
Permit the issuance of participating poli- 
cies, perhaps a few words of explana- 
tion are desirable. 

“In the first place, the Insurance Co. 
of North America is and will continue 
to be a stock company organized for 
profit and operated in the best interest 
of the owners, that is, the stockholders. 
he only purpose of the proposal is to 
Put us in position to safeguard and pro- 
mote the earnings of the company avail- 
able for payments to stockholders, 

















through being in position to best serve 
the public. 

“A number of stock companies already 
have authority lodged in their directors 
to permit the issuance of such policies. 

“T want particularly to call your at- 
tention to the fact that it is proposed, 
not that authority to issue participating 
policies be given to the management, but 
simply that authority be given to the 
directors to permit the issuance of such 
policies, should the directors deem ad- 
visable their issuance at some future 
time. 

“The directors are elected by, repre- 
sent and act in behalf of the stockhold- 
ers. Should they exercise this power 
under such authority, if granted, you 
may rest assured it would be because the 
directors consider it in the best interest 
of the company, and therefore of the 
stockholders. 

“We feel that the stockholders will 
perceive the wisdom of the company 
putting itself and its agents in position 
to meet certain classes of competition. 

“T hope that it has been made clear 
that the intention is merely to be pre- 
pared with the necessary authority, 
should the directors deem advisable the 
issuance of participating policies in some 
one or more classifications at some fu- 
ture time.” 

* ee 


Bank Chairman Liable 


The ruling of Judge John C, Knox of 
the United States District Court that 
James C. Penney, chain store owner, is 
liable as chairman of the City National 
Bank, Miami, for losses sustained by de- 
positors and stockholders when the bank 
failed in 1930, was disturbing to insur- 
ance men who are directors in banks. 
Penney faces $3,500,000 in claims from 
depositors. 

s *& ss 


British Marine Committee Reduces 
Many War Risk Rates 


A completely revised schedule of war 
risk rates for the guidance of marine 
underwriters, issued by the Joint Ad- 
visory Committee of British marine un- 
derwriters became effective January 28. 
Rates for merchandise to and from the 
United Kingdom are unaltered, but many 
terms for cargo transported between 
other countries have been cut, mostly 
by 1 or %%. Several new quotations 
are included in the schedule. 

For voyages to and from Africa (ex- 
cluding the Mediterranean and east coast 
north of Mombasa), and the Canary 
Islands, 3% is now quoted, compared 
with 4% hitherto, and for voyages to 
and from Australia via the Cape 44% 
is quoted, compared with 5%. An en- 
tirely new quotation is one of 10% for 
cargo to and from North, Central and 
South America and Alexandria. 

Rates for voyages to and from North, 
Central and South America via Panama 
are further reduced. For cargo to and 
from the East and Far East not west 
of Penang 14% is now quoted, against 
2%, and for cargo to and from Indian 
and Eastern ports west of Penang 214% 
against 3%. 

Quotations to and from Australasia 


are among numerous others that have 
been cut. A new rate of 4% has been 
introduced for voyages west of Cape- 
town. Many rates are reduced for voy- 
ages to and from the East and Far East. 
The quotations apply to British, Allied 
and neutral vessels, except United States 
ships, rates for which are left to un- 
derwriters’ discretion. 


Lloyd’s Register Expanding U. S. 
Survey Work 


Surveyors of Lloyd’s Register are now 
engaged on the survey of American 
freighters recently transferred to Brit- 
ain. In the circumstances of the pur- 
chase of these vessels, many of which 
have been laid up for some time, the 
Register cannot, of course, insist on 
the maintenance of its normal high 
standards. The task of the surveyors is 
to insure the ships are seaworthy and 
fit for the employment assigned to them. 

As new vessels come to be built in 
America for Britain, the work will be 
surveyed by members of Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter’s staff so that the classification of 
these ships may be entered in the Reg- 
ister book. Surveyors of the Register 
have recently come to the United States 
to commence this work and are now 
renewing the friendly contact with the 
American shipping industry developed 
during the last war. The organization 
of the Register on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts and on the Great Lakes 
was greatly extended during the World 
War, but, during the severe shipping 
depression that followed, this organiza- 
tion had to be drastically curtailed. Now, 
once again, it is being expanded. 

* * * 


James Nichols of Shanghai Made 
Chamber Officer 


Not only are Americans still doing 
business in Shanghai, but readers of 
this page will be interested to know 
that the Shanghai-American Chamber 
of Commerce has elected James Nichols 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation vice-president for this year. 
Mr. Nichols is a New Yorker. He was 
manager in Calcutta for the A.F.I.A. 
for many years and was later transferred 
to Shanghai. His election to this im- 
portant American community position is 
much to his credit, particularly as he 
is a recent addition to the American- 
Shanghai community. 

* 


* 
E. J. Kay’s Thirtieth Anniversary 
Edgar J. Kay of Montreal has been 


with the North British & Mercantile thirty 
years, during ten of which he has been 
manager for Canada and Newfoundland. 

He entered fire insurance in 1899 with 
the Palatine in its branch in his native 
city of Sheffield, England. At the time 
he was 18. In 1911 he joined the Railway 
Passengers, an affiliate of the N. B. & M. 
In 1913 he became fire manager in Nor- 
wich, England, and then branch manager 
in Sheffield and in Nottingham. The com- 
pany appointed him manager at its head 
Canadian office in Montreal in February, 
1931, succeeding the late C. A. Richardson. 

In England Mr. Kay was president of 
both the Sheffield and Nottingham insur- 
ance institutes. He served as president 
of the Canadian Underwriters Association 
for 1938-9, 

The North British & Mercantile has been 
in Canada since 1862—five years before 
Confederation. 

* * * 


$28,000,000 Fire and Tornado Cover- 
age Wanted by Louisiana 

The insurance situation in Louisiana is 
different than in the old Huey Long days. 
The finance department of the state has 
announced that it will consider bids on 
$18,550,130 fire and $10,311,450 tornado 
and every agent can enter the ring if he 
wants to do so if the company or com- 
panies for which he is bidding ranks 
“AAA.” Personal friendship with Lou- 
isiana officials will not count. No com- 
pany can accept a line on any one insti- 
tution in excess of 10% of its paid-up 
capital and net surplus. Bids must be 
accompanied with detailed rates on every 
individual item insured together with a 
list of improvements which can be effecte 
in each instance with the appropriate cred- 


its resulting from these improvements 
The successful bidder must agree to main 
tain inspection and engineering service and 
represent the state in the adjustment of 
losses. . 

The American Insurer of New Orleans 
says the premium will be based on a five 
year term, payable 25% at the beginning 
of the first year and 25% at the begin- 
ning of each of the next three years. 

The insurance will cover about half of 
the state property, principally hospitals and 
colleges. Some of the agents of the 
smaller companies are complaining about 
the fact that only companies “rated AAA 
or better” will be accepted. What is bet- 


ter than AAA is not divulged by the 
American Insurer. 
* * 
High Court Says Agents Own 
Expirations 


There are a number of suits in various 
parts of the country involving the question 
of ownership of expirations. One based 
on solicitation of fire insurance renewals 
after cancelation of an agency contracts 
has just been decided by the Vermont Su- 
preme Court which upheld the lower court 
award of damages to Kerr & Elliott of 
Northfield, Vt., in its action against the 
Green Mountain Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. Damages were based on the canceled 
agency contract and the company’s alleged 
interference with the exclusive right of its 
former agents to control and use of ex- 
pirations. 

The Standard of Boston says that the 
agency contract was terminated by the 
agents themselves by letter and the com- 
pany’s president took up the supplies a 
few days later. The agency took this 
action after the partners had disagreed 
with company officials regarding the 
amount of a client’s fire loss on an auto- 
mobile, after which the company ordered 
a reduction in the amount of fire insur- 
ance on the same client’s house. 

In its decision the Supreme Court of 
Vermont said in part: “By the terms of 
this agreement when same was terminated 
all premiums due the company having been 
promptly paid, the plaintiffs (Kerr & EI- 
liott) acquired ownership of the agents’ 
records and also the use and control of 
the expirations here in question became 
their property. Being their property, they 
were entitled to the sole use and benefit 
to be derived from the same. The de- 
fendant (the company) had no property 
or other rights therein.” 

as 3 
Houston Ins. Women Have Club 


Insurance women of Houston, Tex., have 
organized an insurance club of which Mrs. 
Ethel Tucker of the Thomas W. Hopkins 
agency is president. The club started with 
thirteen charter members and thinks it 
may ultimately have a membership of 125. 

+ * * 


Duncan MacD. Little’s New Film 


Duncan MacD. Little, insurance broker 
at 80 Maiden Lane, New York, is as 
well known among amateur moving pic- 
ture enthusiasts as he is along William 
and John Streets. He and Mrs. Little 
have established an international repu- 
tation because of their activity in fur- 
thering the interest of amateurs in mak- 
ing better moving pictures, and it is a 
worthwhile occasion to attend the an- 
nual benefit performance of selected pic- 
tures which the Littles put on every 
Spring in New York City, and which 
also has out-of-town engagements. 

Latest achievement of Duncan MacD. 
Little in pursuit of his hobby is the 
completion of a film about Canadian 
lumber-jacks upon which he has been 
working for more than a year. As one 
in a series made by him in La Province 
de Quebec, this film is entitled “With 
Lumber-Jack and River-Driver” and the 
scene is laid in Haute Mauricie. This 
is the heart of the pulpwood industry, 
one which Mr. Little describes in a 
booklet about the film as “one of Can- 
ada’s greatest.” 


Throughout the film, which I hope 
will be among those shown at the 
Littles’ Spring show, is the constant 


evidence of his admiration for the lum- 
ber-jack country. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is given to Jean J. Crete of Grandes 
Piles, Quebec, for his help in the film’s 
preparation. 
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1940 Automobile and Ocean Marine 8°." 
Premiums Reflect Large Increases 


Ocean Marine Net Income Gains More Than 50% Because 
of War Business; Losses Moderate So Far; Automobile 


Premiums Up With Increased Sale of Cars 


Net premium income received by stock 
fire and marine insurance companies 
from the writing of automobile fire, 
theft, collision and comprehensive cov- 
erage showed considerable gains in 1940 
over 1939 figures. And 1939 returns 
were much higher than the net premi- 


ums written in 1938. A feature of past 
years, entrance of several new companies 
into the automobile insurance field 
backed by automobile finance and other 
concerns, was continued last year and 
these companies are among leading pre- 
mium producers. Among these compa- 
nies are the Allstate, Calvert Fire, Mo- 
tors Insurance Corp., Emmco, Mt. Bea- 
Service and West American. The 


con, 
leading finance company insurer, Gen- 
eral Exchange of General Motors, has 


been in the field many years . 
Ocean Marine Results 

In the ocean marine field the year 
1939 witnessed a sizeable increase in net 
premiums, occasioned by writing of war 
risk coverage, and this trend was con- 
tinued with increasing force in 1940. In 
fact net ocean marine premiums last 
year for most companies were at least 
50% higher than the year before and 
many companies report gains of 100% 
and more. 

Marine losses are also higher than in 
1939 but only moderately so. Consider- 
ing the amount of war risk insurance 
written last year and the number of 
casualties American underwriters say 
they are fortunate their losses have not 
been higher. As an example of this, 
the American vessel which was sunk a 
few months ago while returning from 
Australia carried cargo insured for about 
$25,000. En route to Australia the cargo 
was valued at over $2,000,000 and it was 
a matter of luck, primarily, that the 
ship did not strike a mine until after the 
valuable cargo had been safely landed. 

Some idea of the increase in ocean 
marine business in 1940 may be gained 
from the following short table showing 
the 1940 and 1939 net premiums of the 
nine leading companies in the field: 


Company 1940 1939 
Insurance Co. of N, A....$5,950,591 $3,478,482 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 4,290,019 2.712.996 
Atlantic Mutual ......... 3,938,786 3,099,966 
Home of New York...... 3,314,029 1,487,434 
2s Se ae 2,829,826 1,966,076 
Hartford bakestbe ein wee 2,445,749 1,155,662 
7 er eee 2,149,587 1,220,009 
| RE renee 2,135,361 1,236,198 
eae 2,061,733 1,718,630 


Automobile Leaders 

Figures giving net automobile premi- 
ums for 1940 show forty-eight insurance 
companies each having income in excess 
of $1,000,000. This compares with forty- 
three in 1939 and thirty-four in 1937, the 
previous high. Twenty-six of the forty- 
eight last year wrote in excess of $2,- 
000,000 each, as against twenty-one in 
1939, In 1937 only fifteen insurers wrote 
more than $2,000,000 each. 

For years the Home of New York 
and General Exchange of General Mo- 
tors have been the outstanding auto- 
mobile insurance premium producers. 
Some years ago it was General Exchange 


which led the field without challenge 
but more recently the Home Fleet has 
been regularly in first place. In 1940 


the eleven companies in the Home Fleet 








American Home ......... 444,476 211,750 
American Reserve ........ 80,826 35,525 
AMiance, TN. oes csc css 421,361 151,300 
PE rntes S GAh ad's 0s 0n 136,603 61,636 
Associated F, & M........ 57,220 11,354 
Atlantic Mutual .......... 29,322 16,112 
Atlas Assurance ......... 423,485 203,266 
PAUEOTAGDIE oe deena 0.004 nae 3,925,315 1,407,269 
Baltimore American ..... 522,833 224,601 
Bankers & Shippers....... 2,419,164 =1,177,990 
Buckeye UGion oo <.60:0:05:0: 36,589 6,193 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... 188,005 49,384 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh... 85,017 32,408 
ER RE a ae 599,864 238,743 
British American ........ 34,48 19,160 
British General .......... 69,176 32,939 
Sah chal eae 6!) W Sk eon wag 163,156 
MCAIGRDIERN us o:sisie.c'c oan 354,657 123,184 
California .. 252,063 120,024 
Calvert ... 2,340,278 384,971 
Camden Fire Kaos eee 1,817,483 1,169,379 
CART PILE. i vicaicoscesaes 37,335 6,073 
MMRNDIRINIRS 5-9 "6c o ares ohintns epi 387,284 166,467 
a 2” ere 184,933 72,866 
Central Surety Fire ...... 300,589 99,572 
ae ee a eee 120,685 66,594 
ea oc re 16,690 17,228 
Citizens of N. Ma paisaieese 34,492 16,218 
MOPED ao ora ates -sco-Sele. 1,263,679 665,870 
Columbia Fire, Ohio...... 68,369 27,122 
roc rn RS ee‘ aaron 109,243 45,086 
: J ee eee 416,292 203,566 
reported net automobile premiums of Commercial Union oe het es yes 
‘ ree are ith Commercial Union, N. Y.. 158,13 5299 
about coagmgeeeal io oy ae vey Commonwealth vv ...1..0. 312,652 140,356 
$31,000,000 in 193 renera otors an¢ Constitution Re. ......... 18,409 2,948 
its new affiliate, Motors Insurance Corp., Colonial ABUTS Secs oaiat Roth salen 
$ a MER bx cs bxcce dane aes 6, wh 
run a close second to opiorony — ccc ks * gael 845°886. 371722 
combined premiums of $: 5,224,350. The Continental ........ 0... 3,197,657 1,357,896 
Home itself reports 1940 premiums of County Fire praginesss >= 33,164 15,085 
$95 (1 P while 2 a o etroit Fire & Marine.... Js . 
$25,0 eo while General Exchange alone ni hire woes, 34,184 13,561 
wrote $25,283,257, putting that company Dubuque F.& M........: 823,038 614,663 
once again in first place as a producer. LE ES) OS SS Z50a8 0,932 
In 1937 the Home Fleet income soared Eagle, N. Y. «.....++-++5 68,364 22,877 
pein 5 BEMCNONGE «6.0.0 oe nc oso 255,484 103,062 
to over $45,000,000 and_ the ee Fast & West............. 123,748 $8,629 
vear fell to nearly half that amount. In Emmco ..............006. 6,697,020 1,818,706 
the Home Fleet are the Home, Frank- ya ie peas MA “ne 
: a 2 a ae : tmployers Fire .......... 296, z 
lin, City of New York, National Liberty, Equitable F. & M......... 169,177 74,344 
3altimore-American, Carolina, Georgia ee # Security .......... ees — 
Home, Gibraltar, Homestead, Paul Re-  Fegeral 100000000 02/0171 2,434,631 8811816 
vere and New Brunswick. Rederal Union 5.20: ses s'0% 89,603 38,5 
Other leaders in the automobile field Fidelity & Guar, Fire..... 2,147,986 918,119 
+5 3080 were the Hastiord Pires. Actas Fidelity-Phenix .......... 3,183,968 1,563,162 
7 Zi e ’ sess Fire Ass'n of Phila......<:0. 4,224,842 1,840,310 
Fire, American Auto Fire, Automobile, Fireman’s Fund 
Emmco, Fire Association of Philadelphia, “ag he emg 
North America, National of Hartford and Franklin Fire. 







First National 
Franklin National 
French Union .... 


Travelers Fire. 
Following are the country-wide net 


premiums and losses for nearly all auto- General, Seattle .. 
mobile writing companies and for the General, Paris ........... 
General, Trieste ......... 


companies writing any sizeable amount 
of ocean marine insurance: 


General Exchange 
General Schuyler 


™ x Georgia Home ........+.% 
Automobile Figures eee ears 
é rec: We Cee. ae. aera Rear 
. Net Net Losses RE POR wank cases s:cn 6 1,691,399 627,190 
Company Premiums ai Globe & Republic......... 263,788 118,035 
Aetna Bite. cicccseskavds $5,770,727 $2,868,304 Globe & Rutgers.......... 748,024 330,059 
Be, | 760,029 MSPRRMG DIMLE: 6 ivcic. oi on 0c ce 260,004 122,974 
PTUMRIAES ” coi sssce,v e'avereabie’e oiore. 38,717 Great American .......... 1,265,813 588,321 
a ee ee 75,017 Great Eastern ........... 23,126 7,2 
PUY or 12,905 PTI oi as sk ass ores SOR S60. 3 ~suamxs 
Alliance, Pa... ocicicicceess 145,732 PRORRGON Uo5iea-o;0 os-0's a eres 63,474 16,707 
Po ee ae 406,507 MEE Sacco sos ee wis scien 1,577,058 747,135 
American Alliance ... 75,426 PRaTEOP a PILE a v5 0cleie ois.0 7,760,264 3,648,948 
American Auto Fire. 1,437,918 Home of N. Y 


American Central Home F. & J 





American Eagle ......... 155,857 Homeland 

American Fire, Tex....... 32,793 Homestead 

Associated F. & M........ 57 11,354 NT ee gtteeeeee 

American Equitable 55 204,011 Imperial of N. Y......... 139,037 57,382 
American & Foreign 7 32,146 WUSIOIS RITE 6 000 0.0 60:6.0.0 7,65 1,627 
American of Newark..... 1,606,663 637,368 Ins. Co. of N. A.........° 3,287,696 1,295,394 











WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 


41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


CORDIALLY INVITES INSURANCE BROKERS TO 
ATTEND A SERIES OF LECTURES AND FORUMS 


BY 
ROY A. DUFFUS 
{Outstanding Authority and Lecturer) 


TRUE OR FALSE QUIZ WITH 


FIFTY INTERESTING QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


TO BE HELD AT 


HOTEL BILTMORE 


43RD STREET, AT MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ON 


MONDAY MARCH TENTH, 1941 


FROM 5:30 TO 7:00 P.M. 










































Ina. Co. State of Pa... ss. 458,626 
Interstate, tN, Joi. csvede< 1,642,807 
International |........... 34,975 
Inter-Ocean ROY Sec nar 433,655 
WOXGCYSOR Nc ON viereconoeiacs 1,107,407 
Keystone Auto Club...... 232,600 
Knickerbocker ....... 198,655 
: afayette Fire .. 1,600 
Law Union & Rock. 20,451 
mer 7 BBE cist bie osteld .0.e 340 
BO. OR Oe «eee 1,026,705 
London ASSUTANCE «0 .cces 571,201 
London & Lancashire..... 560,724 
London & Provincial...... 51,193 
London & Scottish........ 109,109 
DittRDeFIMOT S60. 6.0.0000.0:0:0 675,975 
Manhattan F, & M........ 198,989 
DEORE op ciaciv vane wwe vows 411,279 
WPUIMINEE 5 5. 6-0-0: vcarsiaratv avo 95,317 
Massachusetts F. & M..... 33,164 
Mechanics & Traders..... 305,888 
Motors Ins. ‘Corp... o:0<50< 9,941,093 
RISES evo. Gicarcwes eee aveaes 54,78 

WECEOAUNE 6k 6 oic:b9:0:08'5%0 315,167 
Merchants, Colo. ........ 400,09 

Dierchatita: IN. Moi s:s caees 653,770 
Merchants & Mfrs........ 156,319 
Manufacturers Fire ...... 167,120 
WUOPOUEE hele vc-o.0's ie'0ie'oiee is 405,745 
Michigan F.o& Mi. ccscce 241,711 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 967,562 
Millers National 605,601 
Metropolitan Fire Re. 409,265 
EDR GIN. oy -a:a's c'saveiy biel «0 383,624 
Ds SOBRDN: 6 picicie esa v-8t.nd 314,693 
National-Ben Franklin.... 356,470 
National of ~—— Seas 4,117,727 
National Bie Mi. o.cccess 17,497 
National Rein. .cccce cscs 11,151 
National Grange ......... 81, 853 
National Liberty ......... 1,403,669 
National Reserve ........ 265,791 
National Sécurity ........ 61,644 
National Wain. ..<-6<00:s0s 2,406,118 
PEREDOPIANES: 6.56. 85.5.0/s'oce ate * 36,248 
POWORK Fite a vivcccccccss 329,671 
New Brunswick .......... 774,568 
New England oc ci csssieess 60,427 
New Hampshire ......... 895,857 
NEW VOR ire oi ccc ties’ 227,965 
N. Y. Underwriters...... 97,803 
New Zealand ........ 26,762 
DANGER an pecy o3:6655 558,219 
North British & Merc.. 824,248 
Northern Assurance ..... 554,708 
Northern of NH. ¥..c ccc 1,523,034 
DOP WUVER” 5 0-4-4 54 Gars'e08 366,276 
Worth Star Reis s6.a 06005 952,068 
INOTENECAGEEER: 50 o6s60-sc bea 696,62 

Northwestern F. & M..... 115,633 
Northwestern National. 754,815 
Norwich Union .......... 175,814 
CCOMONEAL S.../a\vdveceocede 225,810 
REE ERR ier Po 437,447 
NIG PORIWOTG: 6. 6:4:654. 0:08 cee 961,818 
(9) RR Ofc) fe al Aa 186,882 
OM Dominion 6/5662 ces. 6,964 
CE o.oo siesendieecacwislore kee 201,715 
AOURO ALE i: 9iieaceaceicceced0 2,200,300 
RaONC CORA Svc aatcics.acc'es 40,22 

Pacific National .......... 1,366,417 
ee eer ns 177,95 

POUIOUO® ais. nro Seite sierecoere 181,340 
Paul Revere Fire ........ 774,568 
RAB eiss:6)070 gia 887,816 
Peni Hibety 6 aces scenes 2,438 
POONGVIVANIG -<.6:69.5 6:0:0°0:6:0% 684,769 
Ditin. FG bass sa ccexccnene 205,481 
Phila. National .......... 281,656 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 536,285 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 1,401,754 
PREUMONE <6 cut cise 0088 454,693 
PaO, Ces “en eoeeeeene wens 19,191 
QUAL 3 «5 a iasrsia@ seo eigar ele 8 1.333.805 
dd Cys 8 yt (eee ae 149,033 
Providence Washington... 972,902 
Prudential of G. B........ 

CORNER NE pov sicdd eres 

Queen ....ccecseccerssee 


Reinsurance Corp. 








Reliance, Phila. .ic:3<ceas 
Republic, Texas: sss sss6s 
BiOGe FOlANG 2osic's cose ses 
RICEINONG | 0:4 o.6:0/c aise 
Rochester American 
Rocky Mountain .....:-..0s 
Royal Exchange ......++» 
WN a bess vi arece areca ert 
ALOOUALG . \.Gaiertnes o's porkne 
= Se a ee” Sere 

Padl FG Mis ccceses 
Scottish Union & Nat'l... Sa.00 

NOM ae 168,548 
ES |” Ss A erence 37,335 
Seaboard F. a Cre Sees 76,823 
Sectrity, LOWS 6 i.cerv0 ves 70,554 
Security, Conn, 666000 494,993 
RCS Sete re 4,206,793 
DOMEME? sv cis'ccsivciniccicoeus 59,5 
BE. ev ciulte secesvieasiee 79,346 
PRADGIMNOVIO. avs cicccevcnse 57,640 
Sowmer, We Gii-s sesecaus 74,790 
South (Carona .issccce cs 115,504 
Springfield F. & M.. 2,055,474 
Selected Risks ... 76,9 
Seitidard, Comte. oo:5645¢:0: 89,119 
Standard’ _ Wisehinioes 57,796 
SUNGETE.. IN, Linscess cess 1,698,549 
SIR ech [oss ote svacciarg as¥i bre ayoiatee 268,810 
SN cc vibe vauvevwaneae ee 952,003 
Sun Underwriters ....... 119,600 
SHUPVEBANE sicsccenencces 33,986 
Ce SS cee ere 39,411 
Gey, (Oe Ns Ose eee anee 346,943 
Transcontinental ......... 141,179 
"ETaneportation —oons000 vee 157,00 
Travelers Fire ....... wore 4ykoQue oo 
SEW SEES aisip eet esa Riera sce 14,3 
Union Assurance ........ 182,887 
Rigtom. CONOR) osics cccees 74. 
Union, Fire, A. & Gi... 0 93,889 
United Firemen’s ........ 148,968 
Union Marine & General.. 59,587 
Union & Phentt.. 5600660 20,356 
United States Fire........ 937,975 
RIDKUBESEL | dorccos nee newae’s 1,760,151 
i eee ee re eee 11,644 
EMR TROME «6c cevccaneces 120,612 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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257,493 
604,859 
52,974 
212,49) 
550,774 
44,569 
88)899 
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20,762 
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Nation- W ide Fire Insurance Net 
Premiums and Losses Paid in 1940 


In the straight fire insurance produc- 
‘jon field premiums in 1940 were slightly 
higher than in 1939, and in the latter 
year the income was somewhat under 
1938, Losses also were a trifle higher 
ast year than in 1939 but not sufficiently 
so to give any definite indication on the 
trend of losses in 1941, Premiums would 
have shown a larger increase last year 
than they actually did were it not for 
the effect of rate reductions. The amount 
of liability written expanded consider- 
ably more than the net premiums in- 
dicate. ; ; ; 

Far in the lead in premium income 
last year again were the Home and Hart- 
ford Fire. Other leaders are the Aetna, 
Continental, Fidelity - Phenix, Fireman's 
Fund, Insurance Co. of North America, 
Firemen’s, Great American, National of 
Hartford, Springfield and Travelers Fire. 
Following are the 1940 nation-wide net 
premiums written and net losses paid. 











Net Net Losses 
Company Premiums Yai 

WBS EUE ictscove venus $12,382,995 $5,369,143 
Agricultural ....-++sseee 3,959,390 =—1,716,318 
Albany ...cceeee 393,593 156,784 
AISMANTIA 22. cccccsccese 1,111,086 481,355 
MPNIEE ccaicie scuaosarnue- Wa 142,249 48,372 
MERE OER, Sc casinescwes 1,486,649 600,700 
American Alliance ....... 1,418,138 600,375 
American Central ....... 1,580,118 660,224 
American Druggists ...... 392,226 163,676 
American Eagle .......... 2,039,649 905,922 
American Equitable ...... 3,569,707 1,704,351 
American Fire, Tex....... 35,637 17,052 
American & Foreign...... 433,527 180,261 
American of Newark...... 9,414,119 3 959,006 
American Home Fire..... 751,043 462,379 
American Reserve ....... 2,061,302 1,530,695 
American Union ......... 258,684 110,994 
BOEMEE 60650 65660600600 6 341,084 169,072 
Associated F, & M........ 35,387 1,808 
Atlantic Mutual .......... 375,717 91,586 
Atlas Assurance ......... 2,074,793 826,073 
IS a 06.65 Oe aerate 4,915,312 1,933,915 
Baltimore American ..... 1,261,975 598,849 
Bankers & Shippers....... 1,705,322 696,913 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 397,498 140,117 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh... — 118,000 27,8 
\ SARS ee 2,928,840 1,226,498 
British America .......... 520,271 210,352 
Buckeye Union .......... 121,976 37,184 
Batis General ...6cceces 263,352 110,891 
NE. Teierwasoiu else nie 0s 8 Ge 1,640,946 708,625 
Caledonian-American ..... 212,190 95,698 
CRM occ nece ce cace os 1,073,645 443,819 
DUI vic c'ecochortia-satee's 987,374 413,337 
MN IEE 6.0 one cece te 3,358,230 1,345,893 
BN BING a cae eeros woke 216,764 90,130 
MAES. Fp sal t's nerves o's 490,480 229,943 
Oo SSC Se 743,324 300,350 
RS eee 109,343 42,364 
CE acc cpnewae eae cne 879,512 449,857 
Cremer Ogle Fire ...cccee Lipa) Ge cre 
Cie: Géetieral ....s0c000 679,130 584,596 
Church Properties ....... 46,002 18,037 
TE O) Na Veecs he tiesee 266,597 116,227 
City of New York 1,118,218 502,207 
Colonial Assurance 228,753 42,86 
Columbia Fire, Ohio 387,858 166,598 
Columbia, N. Y........... 525,447 202,134 
MICS. fo iornse sie wa 1,045,206 435,257 
Commer. Union Assur..... 2,846,283 1,197,645 
Commercial Union, N. Y.. 615,701 257,875 
Commonwealth .......... 1,245,592 495,326 
MRD, Sindee cre oo eres 6-400 1,079,071 440,892 
Constitution Re. ......... 1,186,992 48,542 
Connecticut Fire ......... 3,375,796 1,329,286 
MEMMIEEIG! 6 scons ecco cies 13,496,005 5,638,602 
NN oi. Sativa casenscwe ces 340,113 146,146 





Fireman’s Fund ....+.++:- 650,563 3,274,469 
Iremen’s, Newark ...... 9,249,180 3,779,075 
Equitable Fire, S. C...... 227,738 81,248 
‘iremen’s, Washington ... 180,131 43,124 
‘ist American .........- 42,008 275,914 


tanklin Fire 
Fitst National 


General Schuyler ......0.. 118,021 59,460 
Georgia Home ......++++- 577,297 256,332 
Re aes 848,781 380,318 
Se Fo Be ME cc.oosc 0's « 1,079,071 440,892 
SIRIEARANS sry c.c'o:0.s.0%0ic0's 4,261,795 1,604,061 








; Net 

Company Premiums 
Globe & Republic......... 2,065,331 
Globe & Rutgers.......... 1,790,621 
Granite State occcccccccie 1,115,279 
Great American ......... 9,362,224 
Great Eastern .....c00c0¢ 59, 
WORN via’ cork kceiciec aaa —292,153 
MIGUMINOT 6 winind<adckcetone 3,543,017 
ER: veranadiensads ous 171,084 
Bastion Wise: oc vecacvces 22,799,038 
Home of N. Y............28,759,701 
OR a Ss.” eee 1,689,085 
ROMIMININD © oe no cud nicens 558,650 
er ae 774,533 
Eg aon cok Ueneuee 200,647 
Illinois Fire ..... 92,059 
Imperial of N. Y. «ce . 405,867 
ins, Co. of Ne Ave scence 13,214,656 
Ins. Co. State of Pa...... 1,296,388 
Ritesnationel..so06+000k00e 2,145,246 
Inter-Ocean Re. .........- 1,806,832 
= tS ee 1,110,830 
Jupiter General .......... —141,623 
Knickerbocker ........... 1,555,138 
BRUNI aaa biavan 0 akare. oad 111,500 
Law Union & Rock....... 482,831 
Lincoln Fire o.csccccccce 82,938 
La Paternelle ...ccccccece 14,186 
| A: See 5,979,212 
London Assurance ....... 2,008,388 
London & Provincial...... 228,468 
London & Scottish........ 241,252 
Lumbermen’s 2.2.55 .ccesces 794,615 
Manhattan F. & M........ 717,393 
PAV OEE, oi cacy sp ccenes-ee as 294,545 
Massachusetts F. & M..... 340,897 
Mechanics & Traders..... 705,861 
DEGECBRIUG sccckccnecuuuns 1,309,064 
Manufacturers Fire ...... 76,148 
Merchants, Colo. ......... 804,203 
Merchants, N. ¥s..cccncce 2,606.617 
Merchants & Mfrs, ....., 1,223,899 
DROROUEE kw ckcwceecedeneis 1,336,838 
Metropolitan Fire Re...... 1,233,199 
Michigan F. & M......... 1,032,146 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 2,928,907 
Millers National ......... 2,368,274 
DRNER 000 cs Wires i neie. a 893,094 
National-Ben Franklin .... 1,079,071 
National of Hartford..... 9,501,980 
National F. & M......... 588,162 
National Grange ......... 725 
Wow Zealand icc 6060s 272,322 
National Liberty ......... 3,421,922 
National Reserve ........ 787,696 
National Security ........ 247,775 
National Union .......... 5,234,673 
National Rein. ........... 330,157 
National Surety Marine... 1 
FRPMMGMIMIUIND | occu tn eeis dne's 
Newark Biré. .ceccccicces 
New Brunswick . 
New England ...... 
New Hampshire 
New York Fire 
N. Y. Underwriters....... 761,737 
INIUOREE o cag ace ces sass wa 773,960 
North British & Merc..... 4,304,178 
Norwich Union .......... 2,039,238 
Northern Assurance ...... 2,680,455 
Northern of N. Y......... 3,311,113 
WORE TINGE | oo asiescexteen 4,167,746 
North Star Resi cccsicess 1,642,960 
NOPCEREAMOTH onc ccccvces 1,704,610 
Northwestern F. & M..... 395,955 
Northwestern National.... 3,222,120 
Ocdidettal oo ccc ccsccsscce 3 
OBid: Fatiiers ook cecece cs 
On COlgny oc cc ccconekces 
Old Dominion Fire 
CG. cnccratdeasoustake 
ROUND EMO ve ceecscennens 


Pacific Coast .. 
Pacific National . 











DAMME: deca cehw ceca os 
WANG seccevessencnKne 
Paul Revere Fire ........ 754,560 
WOME Sociwecduevaccea nes 2,525,215 
Pennsylvania ......csceee 2,923,576 
ly St A Oe ree 825,916 
Pais. Natoma? cceccccce 331,090 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 2,299,090 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 5,594,176 
MiMi MMT. cchaweecadoeseee 653,335 
I ee eC ee 669,671 
Wedn Limesty wicccdc cece 64,852 
NY fo cand néene eee 861,626 
Preferred Fire .......... 120,310 
Providence Washington 3,064,537 
ROMINA, Sha cuaune pences 24,299 
Prudential of G. B........ 2,797,650 
CgRee CHS 5 sc cece race 296,241 
cavern nen 5,350,101 
Reinsurance Corp. ....... 666,327 
MAE? a chp i cicmeunat 268,395 
Reliance, Phila. ......000¢ 529,743 
Republic, Texas ......+0+. 2,217,353 
MOGHe ISON oo icscuec cee 1,676,844 
CS AAR SAL ear 916,371 
Rochester American ...... 624,000 
Rocky Mountain ......... 74,81 
Royal Exchange ......... 1,689,710 
DO acct Reekscennvenkke 5,961,181 
SaMesGGee. « vcccascisacees 358,328 
Se Lowa F. G6. cc 3 270,402 
St, Paul P.O Shes ss occ ee 5,387,673 
Scottish Union & Nat’l... 2,188,046 
SEE occctbuccccae neces a 84,97 
Seaboard F. & M.....0<0. 627,751 
SeamOand, NGS bas ccvceves 216,764 
Security, Iowa .. as 522,709 
Security, Conn. .... 2,673,938 
PEE «anu cnccdiveadpreevs 258,036 
Reserve Fire .........+-- 49,447 
SE Sc dcvak udeuctmnens 1,459,210 
BRAMMIMOWIE .60cccavdeoes 376,386 
Seutheen, We Coccsicccccse 373,590 
Ss OU eae 84,634 
South Carolina .......... 409,158 


Net Losses 
Pai 


986,122 


722,934 


958,163 





38,308 
311,428 


Springfield F. & M........ 
Staamasd, Comis.. .ccvcccue 
Standard, J 

Standard, N. Y. 
State Assurance 


Sun Underwriters 
Stuyvesant 
Swiss Re. 
Switzerland General 
Fone F. @ Mevcéssccices 
Transcontinental 
Travelers Fire 
win City 
Union Assurance 
Union of Canton 
Union Fire, A. & G....... 
United Firemen’s 
Union Marine & General.. 
Union & Phenix.......... 
United States Fire........ 
Universal 
Urbaine 
Utah Home .... me 
Virginia F. & M.......... 
Washington Assur. 
Westchester 
Western Assurance 
\o LA) ae 
Western Fire 
Yorkshire 








Automobile 


8,773,247 
1,586,347 
888,838 
2,189,448 
546,671 
1,560,698 
2,307,901 
276,499 


867,480 
880,665 
204,107 
1,142,340 


3,829,670 
536,773 


18,445 
2,457,976 
311,275 


89,265 
593,563 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Company 
Virginia F. & } 
Washington Assur. 
Washington F, & M...... 
Westchester 
Western Assurance 
Western Fire 
West American 
Weie P.O Bec seucacccns 
Yorkshire 
Zurich Fire 


Ocean Marine Figures 
: Net Losses 











Net 
Premiums 


Net 

Company Premiums 
PARE cb e6 bce ice unl $2,149,587 
pe 748,767 
pC) OS. eee 405,722 
Alliance, Eng. ....... J 883,278 
American Eagle .......... 467,870 
American Equitable ...... 91,759 
American & Foreign...... 1,304,760 
ye A Aes 1,322,035 
American Reserve ....... 262,042 
PRN 06a bs caxhidnedues 92,042 
Atlantic Mutual ......... 3,938,786 
PIM Cd danccdawecvacndena 321,910 
IEE. oc avieagacdecae 2,061,733 
MONE cctaceeeeesencaces 1,200,744 
British & Foreign........ 1,351,091 
Baltimore American ...... 82,745 
COON oi cirienncate 5,7 
SS S| 5 en 
COME Genie vusccacas wos 
Cite We Bese x cscucswas 
Commercial Union Assur.. 
Concordia ....... 
Connecticut Fire ... 
COMEMENIA oo ccciiscceeces 
"> eee ee 954,058 
Rimise Ste. 5 oc cecvcccce 347,414 
Equitable F. & M......... 140,995 
NONE we ciudtececdacoesaes 177,651 
Petal, We bicsicewnne mre 2,135,361 
Federal Unie 2.06 ccacues 326,190 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 1,718,084 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire.. 126,732 
Fire Association ......... 836,201 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 4,290,019 
iy lll Ae 779,235 
be ren 459,947 
General of Trieste........ 421,571 
CRP ao nnletucevexyeecus 90,910 
eee 1,620,865 
Globe & Rutgers ......... 821,875 
sreat American .......... 997,029 
RRMONOD Sccudewecs 714,870 
Hartford . 2,445,749 
RES cesacunceenes oss apanGeae 
OO nD Se 504,708 
Indemnity Marine ....... 497,676 
Insurance Co. of N. A.... 5,950,591 
Ee a eae cacakedaees 346,718 
London Assurance ....... 1,478,747 
LumBbermen’s 2... cccsves 72,107 
MRONROE To. 5 oa cr dackeeeeenas 1,468,687 
SERED cceanccnat cena’: 367,498 
Metropolitan Fire Re...... 141,438 
Merchants Fire, N. Y..... 400,736 
OS EES 48,3 
Milwaukee Mechanics ..., 246,757 
National Fire, Conn....... 235,454 
National Security ........ 135,240 
National Liberty ......... 223,767 
National-Ben Franklin 90,910 
National Union .......... ; 
NNER icv accccsuceceaes 
New Hampshire ......... 
} . Underwriters 
North Brit. & Merc....... 
1 eee 
POO DNOE i cecccscncaces 
Northwestern F. & M..... 52,677 
Northwestern National ... 130,672 
Northern Assurance ...... 252,894 
Northeastern ............ 1,455,717 
Norwich Union .......... 602,745 
Ocean Martine .....ccc«. 357,106 
CE cacecncewee snes 252,354 
G7 Ye rere 345,290 
Pemene CONOE. Se < ctcteves 89,029 
Paul Revere Fire......... 38,245 
PRIOR. nec veesseees 96,658 
i. ARS eee 236,671 
EE EEE Naevecdsandss 61,478 
Pees CORR. << cccccics 1,168,245 
RN cn canncecaneneca 209,740 
1 ere 109,678 
Providence. Washington... 1,345,657 
CRM CME acccccdaceuds 292,773 
Queen 2. ccccccceccccccecs 723,157 


Net Losses 


Paid 
9,632 


WILL BE BIG EVENT 
National Board Receiving Nation-Wide 
Favorable Response to 75th 

Anniversary Plans ’ 

Country-wide participation in the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is developing 
on a big scale. The anniversary, which 
will culminate with a two days national 
celebration at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, May 27-28, has already at- 
tracted favorable attention of leaders 
in the educational, scientific, journalistic, 
public service and economic worlds. The 
anniversary and incidents leading up 
to it will make the public more con- 
scious of the part played by stock fire 
insurance in fire prevention, fire insur- 
ance engineering, fire departments, safe- 
ty and national defense objectives gen- 
erally. 

The National Board has gathered some 
rare prints of the great fires of history, 
including historic U. S. conflagrations, 
and some of these will be exhibited in 
various cities, Many editors have written 
to General Manager Mallalieu saying 
that they think the anniversary and its 
significance are of such importance that 
they want their readers fully informed. 

At two luncheons held this week— 
one of editors of insurance news- 
papers and the other of advertising 
managers of company members of Na- 
tional Board, the plans of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary were told. W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager, presided. 








FRANK EUGENE MARTIN DIES 





Retired Vice-President, New Hampshire 
Fire, Held Fifty-four Year 
Service Record 

Frank Eugene Martin, retired vice- 
president of the New Hampshire Fire 
with a service record with the company 
of fifty-four years, died at his home in 
Manchester, N. H., March 2. 

Born in Manchester in 1863, he entered 
the employ of the company following his 
eraduation from high school in 1882. 
He was the company’s second oldest of- 
ficial in point of service when he re- 
tired in 1937. 

From junior clerk in 1883, Mr. Martin 
rose to assistant secretary in 1900, sec- 
retary in 1905, and vice-president in 
1928. He was one of the authors of 
“Firebrands,” a textbook on fire insur- 
ance. 

He was a leader in civic and Masonic 
circles in Manchester, member of three 
country clubs and a member of the 
Unitarian Church. He is survived by a 
niece, Miss Barbara Varney of Boston. 





N. Y. Department Expects 
Fire Policy Bill to Pass 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment indicated this week that it 
expects the standard fire insurance policy 
revision bill to be passed by the legisla- 
ture at this session. The bill was in- 
troduced several weeks ago and has been 
in committee since that time. The legis- 
lature will probably be in session at 
least until the middle of April. 





Net 
Premiums 
74,660 


Net Losses 
Company Paid 
Reinsurance Corp. 
Reliance Marine 
Royal 
Royal Exchange ......... 
we SO Oe Mdeatcince & 
Reliance, Phila. .... 








Security, 
Springfield F. 
Standard Marine 
Standard, N. Y 
Star 
Sumitomo M. & F........ 
Sun 
Switzerland General 
Thames & Mersey........ 
y. 2 9 eee 
Union of Canton......... 
Union Marine & Gen...... 
United States Fire....... 
ME dau oa codaauese 
Utah Home 
Wetchester 
Western Assurance 
World F. & M 
Yangtsze 





1,569,678 
1,010,318 
354,856 
1,820,019 
315,872 
105,269 
374,133 
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Royal-Liverpool Made 
Outstanding Records 


QUEEN LEADS FIRE COMPANIES 





Combined Assets of Fourteen Companies 
Total $187,500,392; Issue State- 
ment to Policyholders 





The fourteen companies in the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, comprising seven 
American fire companies, the United 
State departments of four British fire 
companies and three American casualty 
companies, came through 1940 with com- 
bined admitted assets of $187,500,392. 
Their combined surplus to policyholders 
reached $76,901,042 on the annual state- 
ment basis and $86,163,883 based on 
market values. 

The Queen leads the fire companies 
with total assets of $23,763,366 and pol- 
icyholders surplus of $13,881,711. The 
Royal comes next with total assets in 
the United States for the protection of 
American policyholders of $21,563,924 
and policyholders’ surplus of $10,842,449. 
The Liverpool & London & Globe is 
third with total assets in the U. S. of 
$18,287,494 and policyholders’ surplus of 
$7,914,651. 

The other fire companies in the group 
are Newark Fire, American & Foreign, 
Star of America, British & Foreign, 
Federal Union, Capital Fire, Seaboard, 
and Thames & Mersey. The casualty 
companies are Eagle, Royal and Globe 
Indemnities. 

Illuminating Figures 

Publishing these illuminating figures 
in condensed form in a phamphlet for 
policyholders, the company group man- 
agement said that since the beginning 
of their operations in the United States, 
the exact figure of its loss payments at 
the close of 1940 was $1,133,690,420. 

“The above figures amply demon- 
strate,” the statement says, “the secur- 
ity behind any policy of a company of 
the ‘Royal-Liverpool’ Groups. The ma- 
jority, it will be noted, are American 
companies. Four are the United States 
branches of British companies, the 
senior two have been operating in the 
United States for close upon a century 
—through wars, depressions, conflagra- 
tions and other catastrophes. 

“The assets of these four United 
States branches are held in the United 
States as are also the assets of the 
American companies (except, in the case 
of the latter, for deposits required to 
transact business in Canada, India and 
Cuba). The United States branches are 
in substance domestic companies, for 
under the law, from the moment they 
are licensed to do business in the United 
States they are in effect separate entities 
from their respective home offices. 

Have Statutory Capital 

“They operate strictly in accordance 
with United States laws and each has 
its own statutory capital and assets 
just as an American insurance company 
has its capital and assets. All assets 
over and above every day working re- 
quirements are in the hands of an 
American trustee and as the trustee can- 
not release the whole or any portion 
of such funds except with the prior 
consent of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, they obviously can- 
not be touched by foreign policyholders, 
creditors or foreign governments until 
all American claims have been satisfied. 
These funds are wholly invested in 
American securities and consequently no 
problem can arise from fluctuation in 
foreign exchange. It is thus quite im- 
material what company of the ‘Royal- 
Liverpool’ groups a policyholder chooses; 
he is equally secure in any and all cir- 
cumstances. 

“The companies of the ‘Royal-Liver- 
pool’ groups own and occupy modern 
fire - resistive buildings located in sev- 
eral cities wherein are housed some four 
thousand members of the companies’ 
staff. The investment in the United 
States of over 98% of the invested assets 
shown in the foregoing financial state- 
ments is a definite contribution to capital 
for the promotion of American com- 
merce and industry. An unusually large 


percentage of the companies’ assets is 
represented by U. S. Government secur- 
ities sufficient to maintain a liquid con- 
dition adequate at all times to meet 
promptly the stress of a catastrophe. 
Liquidity of assets is always a most im- 
portant consideration when reviewing the 
financial position of any insurance com- 
pany.” pis 22 A, 


McKeever Is Secretary 


Of Commercial Union 

F. W. Koeckert, United States man- 
ager, announces the appointment of E. 
J. McKeever as secretary of the Com- 
mercial Union and its three associated 
United States branches; also assistant 
secretary of the American Central, Cali- 
fornia Fire and Commercial Union Fire 
of New York. 

Mr. McKeever, formerly chief ac- 
countant of the group, has spent prac- 
tically the whole of his business life 
with the organization, having entered 
the employ of the Commercial Union 


in 1902. 


BELIEVE FIRE INCENDIARY 

Fire which destroyed the El Ray 
Theatre in Sacramento, Cal., with a 
loss of more than $50,000 is believed by 
authorities to have been incendiary in 
origin. The building has been reported 
to be fully insured. 





FEDERAL REPORTS GAINS 





Net Premium Income Is Substantially 
Higher in 1940; Surplus Now $13,- 
301,578; Assets $23,520,580 
The annual report of Federal for the 
year ended December 31, 1940, made 
public by Hendon Chubb, president, 
shows a substantial gain in net pre- 
mium to $6,083,084, compared with 
$4,463,614 in 1939. Net underwriting 
income for 1940 was $779,649, against 
$475,846 in 1939, while net investment 
income totaled $597,350 compared with 
$587,614. Net income of the company 
for 1940, after provision of $75,000 for 
Federal excess profits tax, was $1,301,- 
998, against total income of $1,063,459 

reported for 1939. 

The combined balance sheet of the 
company and its wholly owned subsid- 
iary, the Reserve, as of December 31, 
1940, shows an increase in total admit- 
ted assets of approximately $1,500,000 to 
$23,520,580 from the $22,014,593 shown 
at the previous year-end. Total invest- 
ments also increased substantially to 
$18,360,084 from $17,846,116 a year earlier. 
Cash rose to $4,928,579 from $3,993,872, 
while reserves for liabilities increased 
$1,072,000 during 1940 to $6,219,002. Cap- 
ital remained at $4,000,000 and surplus 
advanced to $13,301,578 from $12,866,770. 











FEDERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


40th Annual Statement, December 31, 1940 
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United States Government Bonds..... 4,694,340.05 
State and Municipal Bonds..... aoe 1,387,664.66 
Ail other Bonds... 64... Sr ae 1,324,052.07 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks...... | 3,127,238.00 


Stock of Insurance Company Subsidiary 
Other Common Stocks............ 
Other Assets . 


Total admitted assets. 
eserves: for? WOSsses: 2c sae o aete sco 
Unearned premiums.... 

Other liabilities....... 

Security fluctuations .... 


eeeeeeees 


Total liabilities. a 
oe ese sie eiere 4:000;000:00 


3,340,505.14 
5,738,751.00 
191,825.22 





$23,426,889.61 
$ 1,312,009.00 


3,288,366.69 
1,024,935.85 
500,000.00 





$ 6,125,311.54 


17,301,578.07 





Capital 
Surplus ......¢ccc00+ 13,301,578.07 
Total cwisiw's SO WnIs aD eslerr Vese.s. cs HREOC OOTIOL 


Assets are valued in accordance with requirements of 


New York State Insurance Department. 


Securities 


carried at $703,119.54 in the above statement are 
deposited with public authorities as required by law. 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


INSURANCE OF MARINE, TRANSPORTATION, JEWELRY, FINE ARTS, 
FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND OTHER PROPERTIES AND RISKS. 


. 


OFFICES 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — ATLANTA — MONTREAL — JERSEY CITY 

















May Probe Fire And | 
Casualty Business 


At the close of a session of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in Washington last Friday 
when recommendations concerning life 
insurance were presented by SEC 
Commissioner Sumner T. Pike and 
Gerhard A. Gesell, special insurance 
counsel, Mr. Pike read the following 
recommendation as part of the pro- 
posals put before TNEC for its con- 
sideration when it makes its report 
to Congress between now and April 
3 when the committee automatically 
expires: 

“Finally, it is recommended that the 
appropriate committee of Congress or 
some designated agency of the Fed- 
eral Government be directed to con- 
duct a thorough investigation of al] 
forms of fire, casualty and marine 
insurance.” 











W. G. Rich Nominated for 
President of the F.U.A.P. 


W. G. Rich, assistant manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups in San Fran- 
cisco, has been nominated for president 
of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Pacific. The sixty-fifth annual meet- 
ing and elections will be held March 19 
and 20 in the auditorium of the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange. Clifford L, 
King, Crum & Forster, is named for 
vice-president and H. B. Mariner is re- 
nominated as_ secretary-treasurer. 





March 





Nominated for places on the execu- 
tive committee are H. F. Mills, Aetna, 
retiring president, chairman; W. G. 
Rich, C. L. King, C. A. Colvin, retired; 
Frank J. Pelletier, Hinchman, Rolph & 
Landis; Russell L. Countryman, Nor- 
wich Union; Leland S. Gregory, Fire- 
man’s Fund; Charles A. Craft, Phoenix 
of London; Joy Lichtenstein, Hartford; 
Harry F. Badger, Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and H. B. Mariner. For places 
on the educational committee: Herbert 
W. Semmelmeyer, Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and Albert L. Greefkens, repre- 
senting the associate members. 





North British Issues 


Strong Report for 1940 

The United States branch of the North 
British & Mercantile reports admitted 
assets of $15,535,678 as of December 3l 
last in the annual report filed with the 
New York State Insurance Department. 
Of this amount $13,256,825, or over 85%, 
was on deposit with state officials or 
held in trust by the company’s United 
States trustee. ; 

On the basis of market quotations for 
all bonds and stocks, these figures wou 
be increased to $16,648,632 and $14,362, 
171, respectively. 

Surplus to policyholders was $7,601,918, 
compared with $7,594,899 at the end of 
1939. On the basis of market values 
for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
surplus to policyholders at the end of 
1940 would be increased to $8,714,872. 

Total cash and United States Govern- 
ment bonds and _ notes, representing 
56.8% of total admitted assets, exceeded 
$8,786,000, while total liabilities amount- 
ed to $7,933,760. 





$30,000 FOR MISSOURI PROBE 
The Missouri House of Representa- 
tives has approved an appropriation 0 


$30,000 for Attorney General Roy Mc- 


Kittrick to finance his prosecution 0 
the quo warranto proceedings in the 
Missouri Supreme Court to oust 123 


—— 
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stock fire insurance companies for their © 


alleged part in the Street-Pendergast- 
O'Malley settlement of the fire insur- 
ance rate cases in May, 1935. Part of 
the charges against the companies }S 
that they have violated the state’s anti- 
trust law through their operations © 
the Missouri Inspection Bureau. 
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| He Doesn’t Need Personal Effects Insurance 


--- but your clients do! 


Sell them protection 
for their clothing and 


other personal valuables. 
s 


PERSONAL EFFECTS 
INSURANCE 


opens new accounts. 


»sident 
ion of | 


meet- 
rch 19 | 
e San | 


America Fore Insurance |B Y and Indemnity Group 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY = ‘= NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FiDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY = MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY = THE FipELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MELICA FORE vase eee meee 


Eighty Maiden Lane, |i New York,N.Y. 
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CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK ATLANTA 
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the fields of windstorm, 
explosion, aircraft, hail on growing crops 
and Sprinkler leakage underwriting the 
for 1940 were generally satis- 
However, there was 
a strong shift in premium volume, espe- 
windstorm and 
riot and explosion, due to the increasing 
importance placed by practically all fire 
companies upon the sale of the —— 


tetany once more. 


called the supplemental contract. 
extended coverage i 
and explosion 
other perils and sale of this protection 
has increased by leaps and bounds in 
the last two years. 
this page the extended coverage figures 
include only the leading producers but 
many other companies 
$100,000 in premiums last year. 
interesting fact to note 
the loss ratio on extended coverage un- 
more favarable 
last year than the loss ratio on wind- 
coverage alone. 
and sometimes 
sured under the extended coverage en- 
An explanation of this is 
that much of the straight windstorm 
business was written on properties in 
sections of the country where the wind- 
storm-tornado hazard is high and where 


In the tables on 


And there are 


protection but not in the extended cov- 
erage endorsement as a whole. 
Home and Hartford are the leaders in 
this field followed by the North America, 
, Aetna Fire, Travelers Fire 
and Springfield. 


Windstorm insurance premiums in 1940 
and losses showed a large falling off 
which is due not only to much of this 
business being transferred to the ex- 
tended coverage column but also repre- 
sents a drop from the high level of 
business written in 1939 after the bad 
Leading companies 
in this field last year were the Home, 
Hartford, American of Newark, Con- 
i Fidelity- Phenix, 
Hartford, Aetna and Springfield. 

Riot and explosion premiums, 
also include war risk for many com- 
panies, were down nearly 50% last year 
from the 1939 level. 
the same as in 1939, at a very low level. 
The companies which wrote the most 
i last year included the Home, 
American of Newark, Hartford, National 
Fire and North America. 


hurricane of 1938. 


Losses were about 


higher in 1940, reflecting business created 
through national defense efforts in addi- 
tion to the normal expansion of aviation. 
Losses were moderately higher in 1940. 
Figures for the leading companies, com- 
pared with 1939 premiums, 





Phoenix Assurance .... 

Northern Assurance ... 

In the sprinkler iisdine field there 
was a small gain in net premiums last 
For the hail underwriting com- 
panies both premiums and losses declined 
Following are the 1940 net 
cen, ama written and net losses paid 
for the leading companies in the follow- 
ing six underwriting fields: 


Extended Coverage Risks 


a biebie le 66d ew ee $ 866,744 


Specialty Lines of Fire Companies 
Show Varying Results for 1940 : 


Extended Coverage Premiums Now a Major Item in Income 
of Most Companies; Drop in Straight Windstorm, Riot, 
Explosion and Hail Premiums; Aircraft Higher 





Net 

Company Premiums 
re | a err 430,608 
Bankers & Shippers....... 149,069 
NN cain a ga piercrevin nd Hea 217,789 
SE re een 225,853 
Commercial Union u 221,633 
OE he a eee ne 283,819 
COMeentel 3 5..< bos vsinc 921,488 
EE er a eee 92,214 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 608,292 
Fidelity & Guar. Fire..... 241,494 
Fire Association Staoiceietne hs 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 


Firemen’s of N. J 
PSRUMND 60 5:5 oc 6s:0/5.0 0000 
General, Seattle ......... 
Glens Falls ..........--. 
Great American ......... 
RAGSARON DIKE 55 case cnt 
REOROMES <i 6.5.60.5,0:4 win ou'ea's 
ReDINE JOE, Ne Nive caiss ane 
Ins. Co, EON A ices 
a a & _ RR EERE Ree eaten 


arbantn N. Y. paiwetees 
Milwaukee Mech. 
National, Hartford 


National LEERY ésccaees 

National Union .......... 

WOWALICS BAEC o.0i.6.0:6:0:0<0.0s 

New Hampshire ......... 

LOS aE Oo 

ee Senne 
Northern Assurance ..... 219,858 
Northern of N.Y. ..6esc0% 249,362 
PUTER: GWE 6s sins eaesc 385,140 
Northwestern National ... 336,993 
ee ee, ee ere. 163,770 
Pacific National ......... 281,591 
Pacific National ......... 281,591 
PURO RE 6610410 oe od wis'es 164,024 
PMR ER cit t ceo opi oe didi ulated 284,691 
PERRSVIVENIG. 5.csiscwwwesa 249,901 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 186,818 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 470,328 
Providence Washington .. 206,188 
Prudential of G. B 

SSS ae eae 


oya 
Scottish U. & N. 





ROOMIEEED 5.5 <\eraw-s-4 08's os 

OW OU 38" Gas 476,357 
Springfield F. & M....... 653,385 
DUBVEICTE PTE. vc ciic sieves 792,475 
United States Fire........ 610,355 
WV RCNP. oss bbe welveas:s 275,061 


Windstorm-Tornado Figures 





Net 

Company Premiums 
ANREP a aa cor Ns intra $ 693,422 
BOTICUMGEE ccc ciclossense 141,678 
PERE Sno sekecsccdees 49,517 
PIMORCE ER. scree ssotese 42,202 
American Alliance ....... 68,072 
American Central ........ 68,528 
American Eagle ......... 52,846 
American Home ......... 64,896 
American Equitable 135,138 
Maemerican. i. Js xs -. 858,576 
American’ Reserve 108,714 
Atlas Assurance .. Bi 67,584 
Automobile ......... sos BOR S71 
Bankers & Shippers 82,944 
ED acute wee oare webareiee 112,739 
COIR ss gardarwisecewsias 43,121 
REN oie Grace a\esip nas pec 157,260 
en a. ee ah ea 22,859 
Commercial Union Assur.. 127,768 
Commercial Union, N. Y.. 27,038 
ROMIRNIOE 85 6cics-0453/400% 36,646 
Commonwealth .......... ‘ 39,471 
oo ee ee ae 50,955 
CORMOCECHE os.ccesiesccesce 147,437 
oS eae 957,877 
ee ee 224,809 
RE in a5 sie bio whine 51,861 
Employers Fire .......... 59,562 
ee waturity eesesicss. -SaDED 
Fidelity & Guar. Fire..... 79,246 
Fire Association ......... 160,633 
Fidelity-Phenix ........... 818,025 
PIPGRO'S: PUNE 6:0:6.05%0.0:% 215,446 


Og eee 
i ; 
General, Seattle . 

Glens _ 





Globe & Republic......... 78,187 
Great we Pedieakieake 403,460 
Gisard FF. & MM, oc cccess 50,955 
Globe & mas Sarena’ 66,826 
ne | PIPE eee 217,753 
oT SRR ene 1,709,288 
LO ore 2,193,823 
Re: 400; WE Dis Boiss oekwos 375,129 
Ins. Co. State of Pa...... 73,964 
Inter-Ocean Re. .......... 237,937 
ee, i ae 42,698 
OES Oe hc ae ee ae 173,885 
London Assurance ....... 87,809 
sondon & Lancashire...... 96,173 
CES ee nee 43,391 
Mechanics & Traders...... 63,884 
Merchants, N.Y. ....0.+2 125,390 
Michigan, F. & M. ...... 60,648 
EMCTLEY | os ibis bciv-caes «sia 55,537 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 138,307 
SNE, syd co-4 os yb dnioo 0 54,091 


National Fire, Conn....... 859, 988 


Nat’l-Ben Franklin 


Hatenet Reserve 


North Brit. & Merce 


Northern Assurance 
+ 


Northwestern National ... 





Phoenix Assurance 
Phoenix of Hartford 


Prudential of G. B. 


Security, New Haven 


Riot, Explosion & War Risk Figures 





American Alliance 
Foo Reserve 


Commercial Union 


Fidelity &. ol Fire.. 





London Assurance 


National Fire, Conn 
National Reserve . 
North Brit. & Merc eae 


osama Assurance 


Phoenix Assurance 
Phoenix of Hartford. . 
Prov. Washington 





Security, New 1 Haven 
By f 
United States Fire 


Aircraft Figures 


Ame rican ES sieve tauiets 








PROMI d 0: ssa are; cvave aise oysie 2 
Glens Fallg. csv ccesees 4,97 
Great American ......... Pp 
PRBPULOEG. oc gi scetsip sty rere o's 'e) 83 30/206 
Bas. Gp. OF IN. Acciccce ae 21233 
WROPOLIGL Yo iate: aie) e-sie sis:.00 ese 739 
& & eee eee ree ceens 33,566 
London Assurance ....... 101 
1 CST CORRS Aerio erence re él 
Merchants. N. ¥. ...<.0. <0 5,539 
National Union .......... 15,909 
Newark Fire: 00... 6006 10,253 
North Brit. & Merc....... 28,901 
Northern Assurance 31,666 
North River ..+.... : 0,065 
Phoenix Assurance 112,220 30,623 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 49,900 17,800 
MMieet re nrntiacee tele ter sisters 94,930 28/073 
Rochester American ...... 12,234 3,520 
OVAL laces incint 4ieis viens 113,504 33,566 
sal Paul FE OMG occ 30 84,749 31,389 
R otstetetscerseieiety ecnetrare cere 14,688 6,019 
Springigld 1 et ad, CaO 39,473 15,159 
SAS GH CAr ean enaerne ,717 ; 

Prediens ARO esis cewisra'tiw ov 43,421 we 
Union Marine & Gen’l.... 12,469 3,403 
United States Fire....... - 20,328 10,085 
United Firemen’s ........ 31,172 8,506 
WHESLCRESER oo 2c 6arsie a iereis.ecare 28, 329 10,098 


Sprinkler Leakage Figures 
Net Net Losses 
Paid 








Company Premiums 
FC a a a aE SP $ 46,308 ¢ 15 888 
Agricultural ............. 14,994 7024 
American Eagle ......... 12,431 4.726 
American Equitable ...... 13,182 6,781 
AMOrICAN IN, J. «cs0eccis 30,666 11,199 
American’ MESETVE. oc 0's:0.0 9,036 1233 
PRADO IOWIO: oi/0:5 6. 086-6. 6:0:8-0 oe 14,111 8,128 
ROMMINID Sos" sie 60 eis:5;5'6 vib 9's 9,631 5,049 
AMIGO Haleteleiatas e/asivinentsine 10,029 6,365 
City of New York........ 36,078 10,556 
Ee ee eae 16,537 9,163 
MONUHOREAL 666 «sci. eeieeee 55,836 16,698 
Fire Association ......... 20,244 8,657 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 42,359 20,353 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 2 26,903 23,586 
APOC oo cid ce is vaave + 11,529 5,891 
EMMA, Ned sioreiococnels uae ee 75,286 22,460 
General, Seattle ......... 15,409 2,020 
Glens: Pallas 25... ooaces. 12,690 6,434 
Great American ......... 41,069 12,650 
MIREUION ips divs dsice.ccievce 82,646 51,523 
MUON ne ctaciteie slcts- ost slccesias 233,986 86,256 
foe, Co. Gt IN; Al. sai eccs 4,701 36,973 
OEMEY TREO si coco tle woes 10,371 3,749 
Bs AE has GEMS: i 50 i9s'v a em oo 37,438 19,319 
London & Lancashire..... 12,726 9,283 
WOPCOMINE  oisne oli 6-4 010,56) 60k 12,794 3,907 
National Fire, Conn....... 26,864 17,469 
National Liberty ... on 30,702 10,078 


North British 





National Union ......... 23,163 7,717 
New Hampshire ......... 7,554 2,719 
PN GRER Cape es eser eee ee 21,510 7,753 
PROHID IVER icco'se vwesaes 12,392 3,962 
PRG MILO (ic vis-sis- vce sie 10,586 3,567 
FAG MOVONE 6iecidecscsaees 14,093 4,821 
MN oa ig Deka aac Wee ieiiare 14,546 6,973 
Phoenix Assurance ....... 13,256 5,224 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 27,406 15,185 
Providence Washington .. 11,149 8,311 
Prudential of G. B. ...... 18,518 9,067 
se Pau aisle ea aweeee . 31,311 16,157 

ES es nicerd x pace Onaeeer's 37,438 19,319 
St. "Peal ee nay ceaecen 21,394 8,587 
Security, nod Haven..... 7,065 3,178 
Spring eld F. & M........ 36,737 24,443 
ER RG: odo 5010 08483 0008 43,181 16,493 
Rraveters: Fire oss vs cess 24,08 17,866 
United States Fire....... 25,943 1893 


WY CRRCMOUED 65605008 bee 14,899 7,106 


Hail on Growing Crops Figures 
Net Net Losses 
Paid 


Company Premiums 

SNORE oe ene es ace iicws kee ela $ 405,829 $ 120,340 
WATICHNNEEAL 6.6 §. 5's:5@ 2-01-06 88,416 82,506 
PVC ESS - Renee ore 53,610 15,603 
American Alliance ....... 48,151 18,080 
American, N. J. ......2.. 184,027 42,512 
Connecticut ........ sole Ke 31,985 15,182 
CORTON) 6.605000 06 600400 286,279 103,434 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 243,603 84,335 
Globe & Rutgers.......... 82,425 46,321 
Great American . 60 c6s0e 375,578 141,027 
RIRMEROUO TITG 00:05:00. 0:00-0: 1,071, 579 356,826 
ROE. sro cravernraleiy: 3 caver niece aie 1,419,967 465,008 
ans, Go, OF NN. Aus sence "476,536 138,697 
Inter-Ocean Re. ......... 79,482 12,311 
ROP AYE a's ip. wc cacureie mens 44,464 17,473 
Merchants, N. Y. ....... 140,783 59,033 
National Union .......... 17,879 5,648 
LOE Ee ee 62,965 8,698 
MAGNE PAGED oie esis. ttcescoeee 116,345 26,772 
MMAMMINE oo as5s's cra slorw ares 41,273 5,805 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... 53,005 25,160 
Providence Washington .. 72,927 42,621 
SOE OE A a” Se 2 91,288 
Springfield F. & M 148,184 

nited States Fire 44,542 
Westchester ...... zs 43,344 
World F, OMe. cccecce 8,56 47,076 








Sixth Branch in India 


The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation has established a branch office 
in Surat, Bombay Presidency, India, un- 
der the management of I. D. Joshi. Mr. 
Joshi has been in the insurance business 
in India for fifteen years. Surat is an 
important cotton center and the estab- 
lishment of this branch will facilitate the 
servicing of agencies in this section of 
Western India. The A, F. I. A. now has 
six branches in India. Principal branches 
are in Bombay and Calcutta, others be- 
ing in Ahmedabad, Lahore, Coimbatore 
and Surat. 
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S 
et Losses 
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6,365 
1038 STATEMENT + DECEMBER 31, 1940 


SO. 
SX 
a 


2,020 a 
Admitted Assets 


si Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies. . . . . $ 24,549,296.62 
—— Bonds and Stocks . . .... . . + «© « « « £987,947,462.42 
ioe tl Pivet Mortgage Leeme 2 6 6 8 6 te te He 371,827.00 
an Premiums uncollected, less than 90 daysdue . . . . 9,393,129.47 





7,753 s s ¢ a ¢ 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses. . . . . . 1,241,546.24 


4,821 | Other Aduaittied Assets. . . 1. «+ «© eo we eo e @ « 223,654.08 
5,22 eee Tew ioe Mas RE 
H $123,726,915.83 





3178 | ae 
Liabilities 


— 
iS 
°S 
Ss 
sS 


Capital Stock. 6s tt ewe ett te wll eG 15,000,000.00 
~ « « «  95,020,615.00 
8,192,729.00 


15,603 | ee i yn. Fe ke ed Sh ee ee 2,350,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . . . . . . . 670,974.12 
a | Funds and Securities Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 178,218.08 
at NET SURPLUS .......... + 4381637068 
rt $123,726,915.83 | 


x 
=> 
an 


res Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .. . 


Losses 
aid 


iia Ge ia eg le gl ae ae ee 


cn 
RS 
unw 
o> 
eS 
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| 

26,772 | lOTR . . : m , 
NOTE: In accordance with Insurance Department requirements— Bonds amortizable are carried at amor- 

tized values. Insurance stocks of affiliated companies are carried on basis of pro-rata share of Capital and | 
| 

| 


an 
So 
S 
a 





5,160 | 
38 Surplus. All other securities at Market valuations. Securities carried at $3,078,370.00 and cash $50,000.00 
He in the above Statement are deposited as required by various regulatory authorities. 
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New Jersey Program 
Will Honor Bennett 


TO HOLD SESSION ON CREDIT 





Ashby, Lawrence, Lumpkin, Watson Will 
Conduct “Preparedness on the 
Insurance Front” 


The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters has issued a detailed program 
for its mid-year meeting at the Berke- 
ley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, March 
13-14. On Thursday morning, the thir- 
teenth, there will be an executive ses- 
sion for members only, followed in the 
afternoon by a symposium, “Prepared- 
ness on the Insurance Front.”  Partici- 
pants will be William T. Ashby, general 
agent, Century Indemnity; A. R. Law- 
rence, chairman, Compensation Rating & 
Inspection Bureau; D. Blake Lumpkin, 
bond manager, Maryland Casualty ; Leon 
\. Watson, expert, Schedule Rating Of- 
fice of New Jersey. 

The banquet will be held that evening 
in special tribute to General Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett in commemoration 
of his twentieth anniversary with the 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 
O. H. Brown 2nd, president of the Mon- 
mouth County Association, and Hubert 
M. Farrow, president of the New Jersey 
Association, will speak, with response by 
Mr. Bennett. An address, “The Truth 
About American Aviation Development,” 
will be delivered by Capt. Gill Robb 
Wilson, director of aviation of New 
Jersey 

Friday morning there will be a break- 
fast session conducted by the Accident 
& Health Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey, with B. Victor Cranston, 
vice-president, in charge. The speaker 
will be W. Franklin White, superintend- 
ent of the accident and health depart- 
ment of the Royal, Eagle and Globe 
Indemnity companies. 

The program for the morning session 


includes a credit session with Harold 
E. Taylor, sales promotion manager, 
American, and William H. Whitney, 


secretary-manager, New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, as speakers. 

One of the features of the Friday 
morning session will be the report by 
the contact committee on what progress 
has been made in securing from the fire 
companies adherence to the New Jersev 
pledge on agency appointments, which 
first came up at the mid-year meeting 
a year ago. 

Greetings will be extended by Louis 
A. Reilly, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of New Jersey, and Lewis 
Compton, state finance commissioner, 
formerly assistant secretary of the Navy 
and of Compton Bros. Insurance Agency, 
Perth Amboy. The meeting will close 
with the luncheon at which Mr. Bennett 
will sneak on “The Time Is Later Than 
You Think—But Not Too Late to Think.” 





BIGELOW VIRGINIA MANAGER 





Graduate of Yale and University of Vir- 
ginia Law School; Was With 
Aetna C. & S. 

The Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents has appointed Samuel Bigelow 
as its manager to succeed Oscar H. 
West, who resigned recently to become 
managing director of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Virginia. For the 
past three years Mr. Bigelow has been 
connected with the claim department of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety in its 
Richmond and Norfolk offices. He will 
assume his new duties in the associa- 
tion’s headquarters at Richmond imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Bigelow is a graduate of Yale 
University and the law school of the 
University of Virginia. He is 30 years 
old, married and has one son. It is 
believed that his insurance background 
will enable him readily to grasp the 
problems of the agency organization. 

In choosing Mr. Bigelow, officers and 
directors of the association feel that he 
will be successful in carrying on the 
work of his predecessor. He is a young 
man of pleasing personality. 






North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
(U. S. Branch) 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 







Financial Statement — December 31st, 1940 






ADMITTED ASSETS 


Held in Trust by our United States 
Trustee, appointed as required by 
the New York Insurance Law / 


Cash $ 389,951.48 2.5 




















U. S. Government Notes and Bonds — 6,781,095.53 43.6 
State and Municipal Bonds 1,362,863.80 8.8 
Railroad, Public Utility and other 

Bonds sme 8 we owe ie Meee es 11.8 
Stocks (46% Preferred or Guaran- 

teed) 2.261,848.00 





$12,630,850.89 










On Deposit with State Officials as 
required by law 






U. S. Government Bonds $ 513,814.34 3.3 | 
New York State Bonds . 112,160.31 0.7 =| 
625,974.65 4.0 









* Total Assets in Trust and on 


WERE sr os ss KS $13,256,825.54 85.3 













Other Assets 





Cash in Banks and Offices $1,102,036.79 Gl 





Agency and other balances in course 










| 
| of collection not over 90 days due —1.045,013.48 6.7 | 
| Accrued Interest 86,160.74 0.6 | 
| Bonds and Stocks 45,642.31 0.3 
2,278,853.32 14.7 | 
* Total Admitted Assets — for ii 
the protection of the Policy- 
holders and Creditors of the 
U. S. Branch $15.535,678.86 100.0 









(As required by the New York Insurance Department, invest- | 
ments are carried at amortized values on amortizable bonds | 
| and at values promulgated by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners on all other bonds and on stocks.) 









LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 





Liabilities 













Total Liabilities $ 7,933,760.29 51.1 









| 

Losses in Process of Adjustment $ 694,467.00 4.5 | 
Unearned Premiums on policies in 

| BORCO™ se. ws! hei e ree is 6,625,632.70 42.6 | 
Federal and State Taxes and Sundry | 
| Items . . «613,660.59 4.0 | 





Surplus 


Statutory Deposit $ 500,000.00 3.2 








NetSuite. « + «2 % 7.101.918.57 45.7 
* Surplus to Policyholders 7,601,918.57 48.9 

Total Liabilities and 
Surplus. ‘ $15.535,678.86 100.0 











| 

| * On the basis of December 31st, 1940 market 
I quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
} total Assets in Trust and on Deposit would be 
increased to $14,362,171.49, the total Admitted 
Assets to $16,648,632.81 and the Surplus to 
Policyholders to $8,714,872.52. 














ESTABLISHED 1809 


Pink Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ference between admitted and non-ad. 
mitted alien carriers. 

Of the ninety -four alien companies 
operating in this country, eighty-three 
do business in New York State and all 
but six are entered through New York 
and are supervised directly by the New 
York Department. 

The report recognizes that the conflict 
raging in Europe and the restrictions on 
the use of funds in foreign countries 
have caused people in the United States 
to wonder about the financial responsi. 
bility of alien companies doing business 
in this country. 

f the eighty-three alien companies 
admitted in New York, sixty-seven do 
a fire and marine business, ten a cas- 
ualty and surety business, four are 
life companies and two are fraternals. 
Forty-three of them are British, eleven 
are Canadian, with six French, four 
Swiss, three Chinese, three Jananese 
two Danish, two Swedish, two India and 
two New Zealand companies. Norway 
Spain, Holland, Italy and Australia have 
one each. 











The United States branches write ap- | 


proximately 12'%4% of the fire and marine | 


business, 2%4% of the life and casualty | 


business and a little less than 31%4% of 
the fraternal business in this country, 

The Superintendent says that these 
branches of alien companies must be 
clearly distinguished from organizations 
domiciled in other lands, such as Lloyd's 
of London, largest of the insurers which 
do business directly from abroad and 
which are not authorized in New York 
and many of the other states. He says 
that in order to preserve their United 
States business some of these non- 
admitted foreign insurers have estab- 
lished trust funds in this country which 
are of a temporary nature and intended 
to give confidence during the period of 
war. 

Has No Supervision 

“Over these unauthorized companies,” 
he says, “we have no supervision and 
those who deal with them must do so 
upon their own responsibility.” 

He brings up the interesting point 
that practically all of the authorized 
companies which have their United 
States branches in New York come from 


~ rue 


countries directly engaged in the world | 


conflict, and continues: 
“The question has been asked re- 


peatedly, Are these United States 
branches safe? We have always been 
able to answer that they are. They 


must meet the same general require- 
ments of capital, surplus and _ reserves 
and are subject to the same supervision 
as our domestic companies. With the 
exception of fraternals, the funds to 
secure the United States obligations are 
deposited in this country with trustees. 
The trust funds, excepting a limited 
amount of interest, cannot be withdrawn 
without the consent of the Department 
and we have been most conservative in 
permitting withdrawals. 


“All United States branches have had | 


a remarkable record due not only to 
their stability but to the wise laws which 
have been enacted and the careful su- 
pervision of state departments, The 
assets of these branches are here in 
the United States and are available only 
to United States policyholders and cred- 
itors. They are very largely in domestic 
securities. Many branches have no for- 
eign investments at all. A short time 
ago we checked and found that if all 
foreign investments of the United States 
branches were eliminated entirely there 
would still be sufficient to pay United 
States policyholders and creditors in full. 
There was only one exception, a Cana- 
dian company, and Canadian investments 
are considered almost as stable as our 
own. Even in the case of this com- 
pany the United States securities alone 
were nearly sufficient to pay all Amet- 
ican obligations.” . z. 
Superintendent Pink said the —_ 
ence during the last World War shou 
be encouraging to those who have any 
doubt as to the ability of these alien 
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tes to pay today. In 1914 there ration have also been incorporated re- “The supervising authorities have even - : 

siege Risssian and fourteen Ger- cently to act in case of need. greater control over the assets of alien Wright Named Chairman 

a companies admitted in this coun- “Other problems and difficulties may branches than over those of domestic N. Y. Legislative Committee 
non-ad. try and, Mr. Pink said, because of the arise, but whatever happens policyhold- companies. The record of the branches reiebiiiveeta mand tiie 5 Ww: 

safety of these President Woodrow Wil- ers of United States branches of alien is an honorable one and there have assem or, NUSSE right ot at- 
mpanies | con issued a proclamation permitting the | companies authorized to do business in been no failures for a very long period ertown, N. Y., has been appointed chair- 
ty-three | German companies to continue business this state are secured by the trusteed of years. It is hoped that the unfortu-§ man of the New York Joint Legislative 
and all in the same manner and to the same assets. | : é nate conditions which exist in the world (Committee on Revision of the Insurance 

w York extent as though a state of war did not While most of the business of alien today will not force any radical change Lowe, fe snccocds. 1. Mastin Bites oe 

he New exist. Although the German companies companies 1s in the fire and marine of structure. og eee ay : - < , 
later were taken over in liquidation and field, a substantial amount of casualty = Bows justice of the otate Supreme 

conflict never resumed business, Mr. Pink said and surety is also written. The volume EXCESS DECLARES DIVIDEND Court in Buffalo. Mr. Wright has been 

ions on that not one penny was lost to United of business done by most of the United Directors of the Excess _ of America a member of the legislative committee 
ountries States policyholders. States branches during the past year at a meeting February 25 declared a since its organization some years ago. 
| States Russian Companies shows little change despite the difficul- dividend of ten cents a share payable Senator Joseph Esquirol of Brooklyn 

-spons}. In regard to the Russian companies, ties caused by the war, increases having March 15 to stock of record as of has been named secretary of the com- 

tusiness all taken over in liquidation, the courts been noted in some instances. March 1. mittee. 
held that the assets were in this coun- 

npanies try for the benefit of United States 

ven do policyholders and creditors and did not 

a Cas- belong to the Russian government. Mr. 

ur are Pink said that the assets on hand were 

ternals, sufficient to pay all claims and there 

eleven exists a surplus which it is impossible 

, four for the Department to distribute because 

Nanese, it cannot ascertain the equitable owners. 

lia and As to the Department’s attitude to- 

lorway, ward permitting withdrawals and _ its 

a have confidence in the United States branch- 
es, Mr. Pink said: 

ite ap- “While we are very conservative in 

marine permitting withdrawals in these trouble- } 

asualty some times, we have tried to be fair and | 

A% of reasonable in acting upon requests. Two 

ntry, of our Japanese companies whose busi- 

these ness diminished considerably in recent 

ist be years decided to discontinue the fire | 

ations business altogether and requested per- 

loyd's mission to withdraw assets not neces- 

which sary for the protection of American 

d and creditors. They are now doing only a 

York marine business. In view of their re- 

E says tirement from - rs — bape esc 

Jnited already consented to the release of over i 4“ 

non- $3000,000 to owners in Japan. This : a After the Storm, Insurance Re- 

estab- probably could happen in no other na- —_— os ie ' 

which | tion today. It is a tribute to the fact paired the Damage —and your in- 

ended {| that financial morality in international 

a, wee ee sistence that the owner take out Windstorm 

“Most of our United States branches : . : 

nies,” are British and there is a strong bond Insurance made him your friend for life. 

1 and of friendship between the United States 

do so and Great Britain. But we have taken 
the same interest in protecting the rights 

point of alien branches from other countries 

prized whether neutral, friendly or even hostile. 

Inited As I stated some time ago in an ad- 

from dress before the Insurance Society: We 

world regard these United States branches in 
the same lights as New York companies. 

| re- They are a part of us and we are going 

states to protect them in the same manner as 

been we do our own companies and our own 

They citizens. 

juire- “Because of problems created by the 

erves war and despite the many years of suc- 

EE ten, Reg wage! itn lapse There’s satisfaction in solving the insurance problems of your 

ls to part of the companies themselves away i 

$ are from this type of organization. Some of prospects and policyholders. To help you do this, we support 

tees. the alien companies are establishing lo- ; ? 

nited dil toenpanies which, if it is found de- your efforts with a record for prompt and equitable settlement 

rawn sirable, will be available to reinsure or s , : irae ; 

ment take over the business of the United of claims which is convincing when you are selling, satisfying 

ye in States branches. 

“One of the problems presented is when adjustments are made. 
had the ramification of reinsurance treaties 

ich ple allay neon By po goo “Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 

| su- tions having branches here. Under the 
The British Trading With the Enemy Act 

e in the companies organized under the laws 

only of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

red- are prohibited from dealing with enemy 7 & 

estic companies and this restriction now in- 

for- cludes the companies domiciled in in- FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 

time vaded territories. The result is that the affiliated with 

: sritish companies have served notice of UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 

“on ee existing treaties with HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 

ited “In order to protect the business and 

full. good will of the reinsurance companies TAL Sho 

ana- steps have been taken to organize do- aay. 
ents | mestic companies to carry on the busi- Byprotection & 
our ness. Already one casualty company, | “anvansoe 

‘om- the American Guarantee & Liability In- 

lone demnity Co., and two fire and marine 

ner- companies, the Constitution Reinsurance 

: Orporation and the Christiania Gen- 
ert eral Reimsurance Corporation of New 
ould York, have been organized. The North 
any American Fire & Marine Reinsurance 

lien Corporation and the North American 
Casualty & Surety Reinsurance Corpo- 
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Tropical Hurricane Counterpart 
Of Dread Conflagration Hazard 


Spaulding Draws Analogy Between Destruction Possibilities of 
Tropical Windstorms and Disastrous Fires From Fire Under- 
writer’s Viewpoint; Career of Great American Fla. Fieldman 


By Hervey W. Laird 


Harry G. Spaulding, former home 
office agency superintendent for the 
Southern territory of the Great Amer- 
ican group, discovers a striking cycle, 
both related and unrelated to the busi- 
ness of applying fire company protection. 
Zack in 1910, when he was emerging 
from cub into fire insurance man age 
in Atlanta, under the late Captain Ed- 
ward S. Gay, he recalls that the lurking 
big bad wolf of every fire company 
executive was the conflagration possi- 
bility. Long shadows of San Francisco, 
Baltimore, Jacksonville, and other major 
burnings lay across every underwriting 
desk, and how to hedge against the 
danger of more like them headed up all 
underwriting think-charts on everybody’s 
walls. 

Destruction possibilities of the tropi- 
cal hurricane is the wolfish counterpart 
of the fire conflagration nightmare that 
Harry discovered when he came to 
Florida as state agent for the Great 
American, in 1932. He found himself in 
contact with so many of the same ele- 
ments of his early days in the business 
that he felt like an old home week 
visitor looking about in familiar sur- 
roundings. 

In other words, it was quickly evident 
the the conflagration uncertainties of 
earlier days were duplicated in tropical 
windstorm characteristics, with a lot 
more of the latter likely to come about. 
From a loss hazard standpoint, the con- 
flagration dangers of 1910 and the tropi- 
cal hurricane possibilities of 1941 are 
a pair of sisters under the underwriting 
skin of the nation’s fire company di- 
rectors. 

Tropical Windstorm 

Here is striking testimony of confla- 
eration-like dangers of the tropical wind- 
storm Ivan Tannehil, chief of the 
Marine Division of the United States 
Weather Bureau: 

“The diameter of a hurricane in 
some cases is not more than fifty to 
seventy-five miles, but in the major- 
ity the diameter is greater, and in 
many instances has exceeded five 
hundred miles.” 

Many times the rainfall connected with 
a storm has exceeded twenty inches in 
a twenty-four hour day. “Who and 
where are the experts capable of esti- 
mating, even, what will happen when 
one of these big shots of the weather 
goes on the loose?” inquires Mr. Spauld- 
ing. “When we study the big red ink 
storm records of 1926, ’28, and ’35, and 
the lesser wild winds of other years, 
it is plain to be seen that here is one 
of the underwriting places where wish- 
ful thinking stumbles expensively into 
the realm of nobody knows what is 
going to happen.” 

The big incidental pain in the neck 
of water damage is a far greater off- 
side problem of storm conflagration 
hazard than the fellows back in 1910 
had to deal with or anticipate as an 
after effect of any big or little fires. 

Grief with Windstorm 

Grief rides with every windstorm 
clean-up, because of the many who feel 
that under a windstorm policy they are 
covered against injuries by water, no 
matter how or where water got into the 
picture. The plain wording, that water 
damage is a protection of a windstorm 
policy only when the water gets in 


through breaks made by the storm of 
which it is a part, is something the 
property owner too often never realizes, 
or understands. 

The hurricane type of windstorm ag- 


gravates this uncertainty, because it 
drives water under doors, around window 
casings, and through knot hole weak- 
nesses subject at all to water pressure. 
A case aptly illustrating this is often 
recalled. A house owner, with the ap- 
proach of a storm, braced and packed 
his doors and windows in a way that 
kept out the water, but left the key 
out of an old fashioned door lock. 
Through the key hole of this lock, water 
was blown far into a room, with heavy 
damage to floors and furnishings. 
Miami Building Code 

The storm hazard interests Mr. 
Spaulding tremendously. His office is 
alert to every phase of experience and 
investigation connected with it. The 
big ray of hope is adequate construction. 
Leaders of the larger cities are doing 
their best thinking along this line. 
Miami, where the 1926 blow played ex- 
pensive havoc, has and is enforcing a 
building code. Its provisions, and the 
more general use of storm shutters, are 
expected to bring about reductions in 
losses as they become effective. 

There is a general trend also to better 
construction where there are yet no very 
effective building laws. But, with it 
all, the conflagration hazard of the 
tropical hurricane is going to remain in 
the insurance nightmare class for a long 
time, with the best that company lead- 
ership can do, and all the help that can 
be had from increasing public coopera- 
tion. The problem is presently inten- 
sified by the heavy increases in all kinds 
of business and in population during the 
past ten years. Great as was the damage 
in past big loss years, it would be far 
greater in 1941, because of the present 
enormous amount of all kinds of prop- 
erty covered by windstorm protection. 

Spaulding’s Career 

Mr. Spaulding began his insurance 
career in 1901, with the Southern De- 
partment of the Insurance Company of 
North America, at Atlanta, of which 


Captain Edward S. Gay was manager. 
Then the business had to be learned the 
hard way. No research laboratories 
carved out needed answers, and every- 
body did a little of everybody else’s job, 
as well as his own. However, Mr. 
Spaulding points out, with all the de- 
velopments and changes in the business, 
from the limited protection generally 
in 1901, to the many different forms, 
covering practically all hazards, avail- 
able in 1941, there is one underwriting 
rule that has not changed. “It is more 
important who you insure than what you 
insure.” Finding the work interesting 
he gradually acquired efficiency that at- 
tracted attention. When Clarence E. 
Porter, president of the old Spring 
Garden Ins. Co., was enlarging his staff, 
he asked Mr. Spaulding to breakfast. 

“Do you like baked apple?” queried 
his host. His guest agreed that he did. 
Porter wrote, “Baked Apple,” on the 
food ticket, looked up, and said, “I want 
you. When can you go to work?” Harry 
always thinks of the baked apple inter- 
lude, and wonders if it had anything to 
do with Mr. Porter’s quick decision. 

Joins Spring Garden 

Myr. Spaulding agreed to join’ the 
Spring Garden, but resisted urging to go 
to work at once. He took thirty days 
to close up with Captain Gay, and then 
reported to new duties in Philadelphia, 
as agency superintendent for the South- 
ern and Southwestern areas for the 
Spring Garden, later the State of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1918 he joined the Great 
American, as special agent in Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia, 
and in 1920 was transferred to the home 
office in New York, as home office 
agency superintendent for the Southern 
Department. Sinus trouble forced him 
to change climate in 1924, and he went 
back to the Maryland-Delaware field. 

With no satisfactory physical improve- 
ment, he shifted to Florida in 1932, as 
state agent of the Great American. The 
sinuses accepted a licking from the 
Florida sunshine, and Harry began, and 
continues, to enjoy the benefits of the 
climate, with headquarters in Lakeland. 


Kentucky Pond Backs 


Bowman for Grand Nest 
The Kentucky Pond of the Blue Goose 
is campaigning for its candidate, Col. 
Julius V. Bowman, Fire Association, for 
the post of grand keeper of the golden 
goose egg. A colorful character and 
outstanding orator, Col. Bowman has 
been active in Blue Goose affairs in 
Kentucky and Tennessee for more than 
twenty years. 








Canadian Insurers Not Writing 
Term Lines on Manufacturing Risks 


It has been announced that member 
companies of the Canadian Underwrit- 
ers Association will not write manufac- 
turing risks or the contents of either 


mercantile or manufacturing buildings 
for three-year terms, This announce- 
ment is madé despite the repeal of 
Ontario’s legislation preventing stock in- 
surance companies from writing fire in- 
surance on mercantile and manufacturing 
risks for more than one year at a time. 

As the result of a recent manual 
change, Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion members may write three-year poli- 
cies on buildings only of non-manufac- 
turing risks for 250% of the annual pre- 
mium. If certain risks are of fireproof 
construction or sprinklered they may be 
written for this term. Such a group 
would take in amusement park proper- 
ties, cotton warehouses, commercial ice 
houses, idle or vacant property and sea- 
sonal hotel property. 

There is also a group that is eligible 
for three-year policies, providing of 
course the classifications in this cate- 
gory come under public protection, as 
well as being rated as sprinklered or 
fireproof construction. This group would 


include warehouses and barns for corn 
and hemp and various fibers. 

According to the announcement just 
made in the official organ of the Can- 
adian Underwriters Association, other 
rules provide that the incidental use of 
power in a store or warehouse shall not 
make it a manufacturing risk; that risks 
in the same occupanies as are rated in 
in the three-year tariffs or for which 
three-year rates are published, but which 
are rated on an annual basis because 
of exposure or location, may henceforth 
take the three-year rate; and that risks 
not otherwise provided for (i, e., not 
manufacturing, or contents, etc.) may be 
written for three years when the one- 
year premium has been payable in full 
at the policy’s commencement. 

Payment for three-year policies by an- 
nual or other instalments is not permit- 
ted, with the customary exception of 
public or quasi-public bodies such as 
schools, churches, hospitals, etc. In these 
cases the board manager may specifi- 
cally permit the arrangement of policies 
at pro rata of the three-year rates for 
shorter periods, in order that premiums 
shall fall due in equal amounts each 
year. 





Officers of the Insurance 
Women of Tampa, Fly, 


Women 
Fla., have an efficient group of officers, 


The Insurance of Tampa, 
Seated, left to right, they are Miss 
Helen Latimer of E. Eldridge Agency, 
secretary; Miss Estelle Brantley of 0. 
H. Carter Co., treasurer, and Mrs. Ann 
Wilkins of H. H. Mabry Co., vice-presi- 
dent. Standing are, left to right, Mrs, 
Gladys M. Hobson, assistant to the sec- 
retary of the Florida Insurance Agents’ 
Association, president, and Mrs. Sue 
Vaden, one of the organizers. 





BILL TO PROTECT MORTGAGOR 





N. Y. Measure Would Prevent Second 
Mortgagee From Forcing Mortgagor 
to Buy Two Sets of Policies 
When the Coudert bill was passed in 
New York in 1940 amending Subdivision 
4 of Section 254 of the Real Property 
Law to provide that a mortgagor must 
keep the buildings on the premises in- 
sured to the benefit of the mortgagee 
in an amount not exceeding 100% of 
the insurable value of such _ buildings, 
no one thought the second mortgagee 
might force the mortgagor to purchase 
a second set of insurance policies for 
his benefit. But this is what has hap- 
pened in some sections of the state, 
and so a bill had been introduced in 
the legislature to correct this situation. 
The bill, Assembly Intro. No. 131, 
was introduced by Harry D. Suitor, 
Republican of Youngstown, and was re- 
ferred to Mortgages Committee. It adds 
at the end of Subdivision 4 of Section 

254 of the Real Property Law: 

“In the event there be more than one 
mortgage covering the same premises, 
such covenant must be construed as 
hereinbefore prescribed in this subdi- 
vision, except that the mortgagor, his 
heirs, successors and assigns, notwith- 
standing such foregoing provisions, may 
not be required to provide such insur- 
ance, as to all the mortgagees combined, 
in the preferential order of their prior- 
ity, for a total amount of more than 
100% of the insurable value of the build- 
ings on the premises, and a second of 
subordinate mortgagee shall be entitled 
to exercise the rights of a mortgagee 
with respect to the procurement of suc 
insurance and the holding of the policy 
or policies thereof as hereinbefore pre- 
scribed in this subdivision only when 
and to the extent that the mortgagor, 
his heirs, successors or assigns, as the 
case may be, does or do not furnish 
satisfactory proof of such maximum in- 
surance for the benefit of such second 
or subordinate mortgagee and one oF 
more other mortgagees in the prefer- 
ential order of their priority in a com- 
pany or companies duly authorized to do 
business in this state.” 
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Los Angeles Board To 
Assume Casualty Lines 


W. B. GLASSICK SO RECOMMENDS 





Appoints Committee to Consider Widen- 
ing Scope Beyond Fire Business; 
No Separation Expected 





Officials of the Insurance Exchange 
of Los Angeles are working on plans 
to expand the Exchange into jurisdic- 
tional and operative authority in all 
classifications of insurance except life. 
Since its organization the exchange has 
been distinctly a fire insurance body, 
but with the growth of other lines it 
has been taking part in activities in other 
fields as its membership sought help. 

Under the powers granted the govern- 
ing committee at the last annual meet- 
ing, President W. B. Glassick has ap- 
pointed the following committee to study 
and formulate the necessary plans to 
invest it with authority over all branches 
of insurance save life: Harold W. 
McGee, Harry Perk, Jr., (president of 
the California Association of Insurance 
Agents and past president of the Ex- 
change), H. Everett Charlton, N. E. 
Branch, Robert J. White, H. T. Pad- 
dock, A. L. Sidman, C. T. Manwaring, 
Fred Siegel, Robert Boyd, Gordon 
Campbell, Allan Jayne, J. Ernest Chap- 
pell and Frank Gordon. 

Glassick’s Statement 

Commenting on the move, President 
Glassick, in a statement said: “About 
70% of the insurance transacted by 
members of the Exchange involves cas- 
ualty coverages. Many problems of the 
casualty business are presented to the 
exchange every year and we are called 
upon to lend assistance in many casu- 
alty problems that are completely non- 
controversial and to which we wish 
to give support. Last year during the 
National Defense program it was pro- 
posed that all bonds and insurance be 
waived. There was an amendment to the 
bill called the Tydings amendment re- 
quiring insurance on all National De- 
fense contracts. Our exchange in its 
unofficial capacity sent wires back to 
Washington asking that our senators 
support of the Tydings amendment. 

“This exchange is continually receiving 
complaints regarding automobile dealer 
situations, and now we face reduced or 
graded commissions on casualty lines. 
How far it goes depends on whether 
we have an organization and the strength 
of that organization, 

The Broader Aspect 

“In the past, when our exchange has 
considered this broader aspect, the pro- 
posal always has given rise to the ques- 
tion of separation in the casualty field. 
I am satisfied that it would require a 
major operation on the present opera- 
tions of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
Acquisition Cost Conference before I 
personally would be in favor of separa- 
tion in the casualty business. In setting 
up a casualty committee, separation is 
not a primary objective. We may even 
want to consider casualty producers who 
are not now members of this exchange 
due to their fire affiliations. It seems 


to me that there is a definite place in 
the organization for a casualty commit- 
tee, possibly a separate committee to 
deal with non-controversial issues affect- 
ing this type of business.” 


McNAIRN MUST HAVE PROOF 





Holds Supposed Insurance-Finance Tie- 
Up Is Not Established; Other 
Canadian Actions 

Hartley D. McNairn, Superintendent 
of Insurance for the province, has ad- 
vised the Ontario Fire & Casualty In- 
surance Agents Association that while 
there is supposed to be a tie-up some- 
where between automobile finance com- 
panies and insurance, how to get to the 
bottom of it is something yet to be de- 
termined, the problem being to establish 
the fact. 

This statement was the Superintend- 
ent’s answer to a resolution adopted by 
the Ontario association at its annual 
meeting last October, in which it was 
alleged that automobile finance compa- 
nies are in the insurance business with- 
out being licensed. The Superintend- 
ent’s reply, forwarded by Secretary 
Charles Priestman to members of the 
association along with a report on two 
other resolutions, said that no automo- 
bile finance company in the province 
is licensed to do an insurance business. 

Another resolution embodied a _ pro- 
posal that the Ontario Fire Marshal’s 
activities be enlarged to include automo- 
bile and truck fire losses. This has been 
taken up with Attorney General Conant 
who will discuss it with the fire mar- 
shal. W. J. Scott, and some definite an- 
nouncement along this line is expected 
from government offices shortly. 

The third resolution on which Mr. 
Priestman has been following through 
favored formation of a pool by the 
automobile associations to write sub- 
standard automobile and truck insur- 
ance including transports, buses and 
taxis. This resolution is said to have 
been considered at the last meeting of 
the executive committee of the Canadian 
Underwriters Association but it was 
decided that such a measure would not 
be economical because the members 
write only a portion of the automobile 
business. 





Veteran Fireman’s Fund 


Fieldmen Are Retiring 


Frank L. Emerick and Richard W. 
Hunner, veteran fieldmen of the Fireman’s 
Fund and Home Fire & Marine, are retir- 
ing from active service. Mr. Emerick, 
whose territory has been western Wash- 
ington, has becn with the company for 
thirty years. He started his insurance 
career in Nebraska, went with the Wash- 
ington Fire Insurance Co. and came to the 
Fireman’s Fund in 1911 when it reinsured 
the Washington company. 

A widely known fieldman, he was presi- 
dent of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Pacific in 1920. He is an expert 
horseman, former polo player and an able 
speaker on insurance subjects. 

Mr. Hunner, retiring after seventeen 
years with the companies, joined the group 
in 1924, He served in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho. His activities will 
be taken over by L. J. Colby, who has 
been associated with the company’s Spo- 
kane service office since 1937, and Glenn 
F, Lett, who has been assisting Mr. Hun- 
ner in field work. 
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IOWA SENATE PASSES BILLS 


Measure Requires Insurance Radio 
Spokesmen to Be Licensed Agents; 
Bills on Reciprocals 

The following bills were passed by the 
Iowa senate last week: 

S. F. 251, would require radio an- 
nouncers using insurance copy either 
“soliciting or advertising or announcing 
by radio” to obtain agents’ licenses from 
the state insurance department. 

S. F. 252 would allow the Iowa insur- 
ance commissioner to impose all charges 
and regulations on foreign reciprocal 
exchanges imposed upon Iowa exchanges 
in foreign states. 

S. F. 267 would give the attorney-in- 
fact for reciprocal or inter-insurance 
exchanges the right to keep subscriber 
accounts with separation of all records 
and provides for a $10,000 bond for an 
attorney-in-fact. 


ROBERT V. THARPE DEAD 

Robert V. Tharpe, aged 77, retired in- 
surance man of Statesville, N. C., died 
March 1 after a long period of ill health. 
He was not only a leader in the Repub- 
lican party if Iredell county, but a close 
student of political events in state and 
nation, and often predicted accurately 
the results of political contests. He also 
gave much study to weather conditions 
and his opinion of atmospheric changes 
was sought by people throughout the 
county. 


MAY CONDUCTS QUIZ CONTEST 
Gustav May, vice-president of the Cin- 
cinnati Fire Underwriters Association, 
conducted a quiz contest recently held 
by the insurance advisory council of the 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men. 
Thomas M. Geoghegan, who has just 
retired as president of the Cincinnati 
association and is vice-chairman of the 
insurance advisory council, presided at 
the session. More than 100 persons at- 
tended. 














General Agents to Hear 
Gilbert, Dorsett, Larson 


Three additional speakers are an- 
nounced by the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents for the 


annual convention at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., April 
7-9. They are A. E. Gilbert, vice- 


president of the Hanover Fire; J. Dewey 
Dorsett, manager casualty department, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives, and J. Edwin Larson, State 
Treasurer and Insurance Commissioner 
of Florida. 


DAYTONA AGENTS’ OFFICERS 

James A. Brown has been elected 
president of the Daytona Beach, Fia., 
Insurors Association. He succeeds Wil- 
liam H. Lindsey, Other officers for 1941 
are A. H. Hodges, first vice-president; 
Trevor Newby, second vice-president; 
Howard Behle, secretary and treasurer. 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK 
The Heffner Agency, Inc., New York 
City, has been chartered by the New 
York Secretary of State with capital 
of 200 shares non par value stock to 
engage in the general insurance busi- 
ness. Eli Katz, Lawrence S. Simon, 
Bernard Lefkowitz, 149 Broadway, New 
York City, are directors and subscribers. 








HANOVER N Y 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 





NEWARK, N. } 


Office 
W. E. Craig, Mgr. 
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Linton Smith Heads 
General Agents’ Unit 

TO MEET IN ASHEVILLE NEXT 

Virginia-Carolina General Agents’ Group 


Organizes Under Auspices of 
American Association 





Organization of the Virginia-Carolina 
General Agents Association, unit of the 
American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents, has been completed. Gen- 
eral agencies operating in Virginia or in 
either of the Carolinas are eligible for 
membership regardless of whether they 
are domiciled in any of the three states, 
There are at present eighteen members 
in the association representing 90% of 
the general agencies eligible for mem- 
bership. The regional association was 
formed last December and organization 
was completed at a meeting in Char- 
lotte, N. C., February 21, when the 
constitution and by-laws of the Amer- 
ican Association were adopted. The pur- 
pose is to promote the interests of capi- 
tal stock insurance in cooperation with 
the several local agents’ associations and 
company organizations. 

New Officers 

Officers are: S. Linton Smith, W. N. 
H. Smith & Sons, Raleigh, N. C., presi- 
dent; S. Louis Johnson of Johnson & 
Johnson, Inc., Charleston, S. C., vice- 
president; Harry F. Thompson of Louis 
FE. English, Inc., Richmond, treasurer; 
John W. McAlister of Mebane & Mc- 
Alister, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., secre- 
tary. 

The following standing committees 
were appointed by President Smith: 
general welfare—Smith Harrison, chair- 
man; Wallace Cowan, G. A. Wilkinson, 
Hampton V. Carter, G. T. Brannon; 
conference —Langdon Quin, chairman; 





Marck 





Louis Johnson, Harry F. Thompson, B 
P. Carter, Robert W. Russell; publicity 
—John W. McAlister, chairman; Fred 
Campbell, George W. Wilkinson, Wil- 
liam Wise Smith; membership—Hugh F. 
Dick, chairman; M. Kinnett, T. J. 
Ingram, Jr., T. A. Hugnenin, T. B. Reyn- 
olds; executive—Hugh F. Dick,’ chair- 
man; Langdon Quin, John W. McAlister, 
Smith Harrison. 

The next meeting will be held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., sometime in June. Several 
additions to the membership are ex- 
pected in the near future. 





ELECT MACFARLAND PRESIDENT 

R. F. MacFarland was elected presi- 
dent of the Santa Barbara, California, 
Association of Insurance Agents, last 
month. Jack Roberts was elected vice- 
president and Lawrence T. Day, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Two hundred members 
and guests attended the annual meeting 
where Herbert W. Semmelmeyer, public 
relations director of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific was prin- 
cipal speaker. 





NEW YORK BROKERS’ TEST 


March 21, 1941, is the date which has 
been fixed by the licensing bureau of the 
Insurance Department for the next brok- 
ers’ examination. All applicants who 
have applications approved and on file 
at the Albany office of the Department 
will be officially notified as to the time 
and place of the examination. 
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ee “Blowing business your way” 


accurately describes the na- 
ture of this advertisement. It 
appears where your best pros- 
pects will see it... in the 
February 24th issue of 
Time, the weekly news 
magazine. The Aetna 
Fire Group, W. 
Ross McCain, 
President. 















I'S AN TLL WIND... 


Do you think of any others? For really 


In this picture of an “ill wind” at 
work, you may find it interesting 
and instructive to consider how many 
of the resulting calamities can be 


covered by modern insurance. 
e e e 


The druggist whose sign is about to 
crash on a passerby should have ade- 
quate Liability Insurance. . . The owner 
of the building will be glad if his in- 
surance covers windstorm damage. . . 
Various people strewn over the side- 
walk will be better off if they have 


Personal Accident Insurance. 





Don’t Guess About Insurance 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT or BROKER 


complete information on how to insure 
against windstorm damage, consult 
your local agent or broker. He can give 
you expert advice on your insurance 
problems . . . which is why the Aetna 
Fire Group sell only through such 


agencies. 
@ ry 3 


Remember, too, that when your insurance 
is with a capital stock company, it is backed 
by both a paid in capital and surplus. 
You are never liable for assessment. The 
AETNA FIRE GROUP, Hartford, 
Conn. New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Charlotte, N. C., Toronto, Can. 











WARS CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 





1846 ||1835—New York City 1819 


Mexican ‘ 
War 1845—New York City 1837 
1851—San Francisco 


1861 1866—Portland, Me. tom 
Civil || 1871—Chicago 1857 
War |! 1872—Boston || 1873 
1898 1877 —St. Johns, N.F. 1893 
Spanish-|| 1889—Seattle ; Spokane 
gow 1901— Jacksonville, Fla. 1907 
oF ||1904—Baltimore 1921 
1917 1906—San Francisco 1929 


World || 1908—Chelsea 
War |/1914—Salem 

















Since 1819 
through conflagrations, wars 
and financial depressions, no 
policyholder has ever suffered 
loss because of failure of the 


to meet their obligations. 
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Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Jusurance Company 


OLIN L. BROOKS 
PRESIDENT 


Financial Statement As At December 31, 1940 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

















*Bonds—United States Government.......................-c-cecececeeececeeeseeeeeeeeees $ 772,243.71 
*Bonds—All other ................. 3,059, 108.63 
*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companies at $2,402,911.17)............ 7,527,525.20 
(Casi eh) Bien and! a Banks). se 1,194,100.24 
OER CL ape ee oR REE Ei RA see RR cS OS RENEE See ame 1.00 
Demand Notes of Subsidiary Company.....................- 20,000.00 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances )...............- 367,329.44 
sills Receivable taken for Insurance Risks.......0.20.0.20.....--ceceesece0-0-+ 12,995.02 
Interest Due and Accrued......................... 44,254.58 
Mixed Claims Commission Award......................-. RSS 1.00 
DROITS EE | PAGSOES SS ks a 27,781.71 


$13,025,340.53 

















LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses............ $  692,760.100 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 3,034,914.29 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes and Contingent Commissions Due 

or Accrued 239,951.27 
Loan from Bank (Maturity—December 31, 1941) (Secured by 

pledge of Bonds and Stocks carried in Asscts at $3,196,754.12).. _ 1,950,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement of Preferred Stock 11,408.49 
**Reserve for General Contingencies.................-..0---secesscsseesesscseseeseeee 35,000.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items..................0.0....0....ccc0.0000 443,687.91 


$ 6,407,722.06 


Capital Stock : 

***$400 Cumulative First Pre- 
ferred Stock (20,800 shares 
$15.00 Par Value, including 
800 shares held in Treasury 





for Weetremnent)) 3 5650-- S $ 312,000.00 

***$5.00 Cumulative Second Pre- 
ferred Stock (33,391 shares 
$15.00 Par Value)... o...... 500,865.00 

***$5.00 Cumulative Junior Pre- 
ferred Stock (5,000 shares 
Si5t0 Par Vale)... 75,000.00 

Common Stock (80,000 shares 
$15.00: Par Value) nsccns<s 1,200,000.00 $2,087,865.00 

Sn Rear toe a e eo OUeM En er OE Ce TD er 4,529,753.47 _ 6,017,618.47 





$13,025,340.53 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $6,617,618.47 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. Total values, based on December 31, 1940 market quota- 
tions for all except insurance and subsidiary stocks (subsidiary stocks other than 
insurance being taken at statutory, and insurance stocks being taken at statutory 
values with portfolios adjusted to market) are $157,559.61 less than shown, There 
has been deducted an amount of $221,817.81 representing interest in our own stock 
through ownership of stocks of other insurance companies. Securities carried herein 
at $236,776.51 are deposited with State Departments as required by law. 

** Available to absorb the Company’s share in possible declines in the values of real 
estate owned by subsidiary companies. 

*** Entitled on voluntary or involuntary liquidation to $100.00 per share and accrued 
dividends, 





HOME OFFICE 
111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 




















Expected Boost in Canadian ‘Taxes 
Likely to Cut Underwriting Gains 


Canadian fire and casualty insurance 
faces an unusual year in 1941, despite 
the fact that for the first six weeks fire 
losses themselves have shown a definite 
tower trend, just as in the United 
States. 

Several problems are expected to come 
to the fore in the near future, particu- 
larly that of taxation. Canada’s second 
war-year budget is expected to come 
up in April and new taxes are indi- 
cated. While not a serious practical 
menace, current indications are that fire 
companies, having enjoyed a profitable 
operating loss ratio for 1940, and 1941 
losses on the down-trend (although sabo- 
tage possibilities must be taken into con- 
sideration before endeavoring to predict 
a trend for the year as a whole) such 
increased taxes as may be decided upon 
to help finance Canada’s growing war 
effort, will be a constant threat against 
earnings, Also, government restrictions 
placed on fire insurance companies with 
the intention of giving assistance to in- 
dustries directly engaged in war work, 
may possibly become a factor with which 
management will have to cope. 


Sabotage Negligible in 1940 

Sabotage was of negligible proportions 
in Canada last year, but in view of dan- 
gers from this source as the war grows 
longer even the more optimistic are 
reticent in predicting that 1941 fire losses 
will result in such a satisfactory loss 
ratio as that experienced in 1940 and 
1939. Sabotage for the moment seems 
to be the question mark in the industry. 
One favorable point regarding sabotage, 
and prospects of sabotage, lies in the 
fact that, with Fire Marshal Scott of 
Ontario leading the way, industries are 
being cautioned at regular intervals in 
methods best suited to combat this evil. 
This fact is believed to be the reason 
why sabotage was an insignificant fac- 
tor, if a factor at all, in Canada’s fire 
losses last year. 

Another problem that faces fire and 
casualty companies, possibly to a greater 
extent this year than was the case in 
1940, is that of keeping agency forces 
at full strength. Enlistments in the 
forces, for home service and abroad, are 





TWO STATES ASK MORE TAXES 





U. S. Commerce Chamber Warns Texas 
and Nebraska Threaten In- 
creased Levies 


The Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has issued a bulletin warning 
about legislation proposed in Texas and 
Nebraska which would levy an addi- 
tional 2% occupation tax on gross re- 
ceipts of fire insurance companies for 
firemen’s pensions in each of the states. 

Setting forth the Chamber’s well- 
known position that taxes should not 
be levied on insurance companies for 
general revenue, the bulletin states that 
regardless of any sympathetic feeling 
for firemen’s pensions, it does not seem 
fair that policyholders as a class should 
be required to support such a pension 
fund. 

The Insurance Department of Texas, 
it says, reports that the special state 
insurance licenses, taxes and fees col- 
lected amounted to $3,158,606, of which 
$434,061 was used for running the In- 
surance Department. In other words, 
13.75% of the amount collected was used 
for service to policyholders while 86.26% 
was spent for other purposes for which 
the policyholders had already been taxed 
as citizens. 

In Nebraska, where the proposed levy 
would be for purchase or repair of nec- 
essary fire-fighting equipment in addi- 
tion to firemen’s relief, licenses, taxes 
and fees collected in 1939 amounted to 
$705,957, of which only $54,139 or 7.6% 
was used for running the Insurance 
Department. 


expected to thin out the agency ranks 
Companies must be prepared to meet the 
demand for broader coverage and ey. 
pend more effort in maintaining bysi. 
ness volume as a result of this. 

Agency representation will probably 
present graver problems than hereto. 
fore and all indications ‘point to the 
necessity of the selection and more com. 
prehensive training of the highest types 
of men available. 

The casualty field, by itself, is apt to 
see greater changes this year than the 
fire and life combined. New varieties 
of coverage, probably as a result of the 
war, are now meeting a brisk demand. 
This demand, as the industrial pace 
quickens, is expected to increase. 

While favorable in some provinces last 
year, the automobile loss ratio is con- 
sidered in authoritative circles to be too 
high. This is witnessed in the recent 
announcement that in sections of Quebec 
province rates will be raised from 10 to 
20%, effective March 1 next, Whether 
any upward rate adjustments will be 
made elsewhere in Canada during the 
year is not known at present, but this 
is considered a possibility. 


NORTH STAR PREMIUMS GAIN 








Fire Reinsurance Company Reports 
Large Increase in 1940; Policy- 
holders’ Surplus $1,644,331 
The financial statement of North Star 
Reinsurance Corp. as of December 31, 
1940, reveals that the company’s 1940 
premium income was $2,836,441 as com- 
pared with $1,900,546 in 1939. The state- 
ment also shows that during last year 
the company’s unearned premium re- 
serve increased from $2,121,895 to $2, 
805,392, or more than $683,000, and that 
the reserve for claims and claim ex- 
penses increased from $228,781 to $340,- 
432. The statement shows capital of 
$600,000, surplus of $1,044,331, indicat- 
ing surplus to policyholders of $1,644,331. 
Total liabilities other than capital of 
$3,205,341 were more than covered by a 
combined total of cash and bond invest- 
ments of $3,317,144. Investment income 
earned net of expense was $118,760. The 
statement showed an underwriting loss 
for the year of $298,674, more than 80% 
of which was due to the increase in the 
unearned premium reserve. The ratio 
of admitted assets to total liabilities was 
151%. Cash and Government bonds 
amount to more than 50% of admitted 

assets. 


GIVES TO BEEKMAN HOSPITAL 








Former Governor Al Smith Praises Ex- 
cellence of Its Professional Work 
and of Its Administration 
Former Governor of New York Alfred 
E. Smith sent the following letter to 
Elisha Walker, chairman of the board 
of Beekman Hospital, Beekman and 

Water Streets, New York: 

“‘T am delighted again to send my 
annual contribution to Beekman Hos- 
pital which has, for a period of twenty 
years, served those working and living 
in lower New York. 

“The excellence of its professional 
service and administration is a source 
of pride to me, for I am sure you will 
appreciate that I have always had and 
still have the well-being of the under- 
privileged in lower New York very close 
to my heart. The stewardship this in- 
stitution is giving their needs and the 
needs of others through its clinics, ward 
and emergency service is of vital 1m- 
portance to the entire communitys 
health.” 

Beekman Hospital handles many cases 
from the insurance district of New York. 





JOINS NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 

Kenneth Force, Kansas City newspaper 
man, has joined The National Under- 
writer in the editorial department 1 
Chicago as associate editor. 
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A STRONG 
STRUCTURE 





The benefits accruing from busi- 
ness conducted on a sound con- 
servative basis are readily appar- 
ent to all in times of emergency. 
Departure from a tested course of 
action may pass unnoticed as long 
as there are no clouds in the busi- 
ness horizon nor destructive con- 
flagrations, but when the inevi- 
table storms appear financial 
weakness will probably develop 
if sound stable procedure has been 
forgotten. 
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ON A STRONG 
FOUNDATION 





Each conflagration, each business 
depression has left the companies 
of the Commercial Union Group 
still protecting the property of their 
policyholders, still meeting every 
obligation unfailingly and prompt- 
ly. This record has justly earned 
for them a reputation for courage 
and business integrity not surpas- 
sed by any organization serving 
the American public and business 
world. Further proof of their sta- 
bility is given in the figures below. 
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UNQUESTIONED FINANCIAL 


STRENGTH 








UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1940 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd.f. . . 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation Ltd.t 18,442,360 
American Central Insurance Company 
‘The British General Insurance Company Ltd.t 
The California Insurance Company . 


Columbia Casualty Company 


The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company 


The Palatine Insurance Companyt 
Union Assurance Society Limitedt . 
+U.S. Branch 


US @ ws @ 


a ae ee 


SECURITIES 


MARKET VALUES 
* (see note below) 





* TOTAL RESERVES POLICY- DEPOSITED POLICY- 
ADMITTED FOR HOLDERS § ASREQUIRED ADMITTED HOLDERS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES § * SURPLUS BY LAW ASSETS SURPLUS 
$13,976,690 $7,037,185 $6,939,505 $1,035,604 $14,257,309 $7,220,124 
12,771,250 5,671,110 921,312 18,980,099 6,208,849 
7,216,463 2,753,440 4,463,023 395,907 7,455,417 4,701,977 
1,304,563 481,214 823,349 641,274 1,403,700 922,486 
5,123,419 1,761,201 3,362,218 343,909 5,334,057 3,572,856 
8,604,420 4,688,584 3,915,836 693,380 8,836,036 4,147,452 
2,873,544 1,108,470 1,765,074 288,334 2,969,896 1,861,426 
3,158,505 1,214,470 1,944,035 636,800 3,285,335 2,070,865 
2,626,509 1,209,660 1,416,849 641,987 2,700,022 1,490,362 


*If all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1940, Market Values, the Total Admitted 
Assets and Policyholders’ Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the columns at the right. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


SS 


COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY,LTD. 


NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICES, ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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THE OCEAN x seme GUARANTEE CORPORATION. LID. 
THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 





UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


THE CALIFORNIA pedatinaees COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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1941 British Hull Understanding 
Rate Increases Are Explained 


Discards Premium Rating Based on Last Four Years for 
System Based on Underwriting Experience of Two 


Years With Allowance for Trend of Claims 


The 1941 hull understanding in Great 
Britain is being heralded as continua- 
tion of the close cooperation between 
company and Lloyd’s underwriters which 
has existed for several years. The hull 
understanding this year calls for higher 
rates, as announced in these columns re- 
cently, and the Review of London, in- 
surance contemporary, comments at 
length upon British hull underwriting 
results in wartime and the reasons why 
higher rates are necessary in the fol- 
lowing article: 

It would be futile to attempt to fore- 
cast the underwriting result of the 1940 
account, and unless the forthcoming ac- 
counts are separated into war and ma- 
rine accounts, which is both improbable 
and impracticable, they will give but a 
pointer to the general trend of affairs. 
The final underwriting result of the 1940 
account will not be known with any 
degree of accuracy for another year or 
two, and for that reason the new hull 
underwriting agreement, with its high 
degree of flexibility, is doubly welcome. 
Its outstanding feature is the discard- 
ing of premium rating based upon the 
experience of the last four years in 
favor of a system which is based on the 
underwriting experience of the last two 
complete years, with allowance for the 
trend of claims experience as it is likely 
to affect the current account. 


Rates Based on Claims and 
Contingencies 


Generally, there is always a consider- 
able tail to a hull insurance account and 
that is particularly so in wartime when 
ships cannot be docked for any but the 
most urgent repairs. Some attempt may 
be made to assess such deferred claims 
but even so there will be a substantial 
amount of claims outstanding at the end 
of each underwriting year. For this rea- 
son underwriters will do well to pay 
especial attention to the urgent recom- 
mendation of the joint hull committee 
that rating should be based not merely 
on claims paid and outstanding of the 
last two completed accounts but also on 
the contingencies in the current account, 

The root causes of fluctuating under- 
writing results have always been the 
short memory of the underwriter and 
the eternal hope that underwriting con- 
ditions have changed and, that however 
unprofitable business has been in the 
past, now it will be different. That out- 
look has at times caused underwriters 
to cut rates to the bone, leaving little 
or no margin for contingencies such as 
a major total loss. By 1936-1937 the 
insufficiency of hull rates had become 
so obvious that cooperation again be- 
came the order of the day and since 
then strenuous efforts have been made 
to put the hull insurance business on 
its feet. 

Premium rates have gradually been 
raised according to a sliding scale in 
accordance with past underwriting ex- 
perience. In addition a surcharge of 
10% was imposed in September, 1939, 
and an additional surcharge of 15% 
adopted early in 1940 as a wartime meas- 
ure. The new agreement calls for an- 
other surcharge of 10%. Similarly, the 
additional premium rates for canceling 
Institute warranties, i.e, for allowing 
vessels to trade outside the usual limits 
of the policy, has been raised by 10%. 





As these additional rates went up by 
25% in August last the actual increase 
is 37%4%. The new scheme took effect 
as from January 13. Unfortunately a 
number of fleets have already been re- 
newed and in their case the agreement 
will only gradually become effective. A 
eood deal of business, however, is still 
renewed on February 20, the date on 
which the new year commences as far 
as mutual shipping clubs and indemnity 
associations are concerned, New ships 
constantly coming into service at all 
times of the year will of course also 
immediately come under the new scheme. 


Radical Changes in Hazards 


In a sense the new arrangement is a 
concession to shipowners as the two 
years which have been eliminated from 
the rating may have given a picture of 
the risk involved which bears no rela- 
tion to current conditions, thereby lead- 
ing to an unfair penalizing of shipown- 
ers who in those peace days had had 
some unlucky total losses. In that re- 
spect it must always be remembered 
that past experience is only valuable as 
a detector of a misguided underwriting 
policy and is not necessarily a guide to 
future underwriting. That applies espe- 
cially in wartime when not only are the 
maritime perils much greater but when 
ships are constantly being diverted to 
uses never contemplated in peacetime. 
That alone makes for such a radical 
change in the hazards represented by 
the individual fleet that the restriction 
of the basis of rating to the most recent 
years becomes fully justified. 

In the case of foreign, particularly 
Norwegian, hulls, mass production of 
hull insurance has of necessity had to 
be resorted to but notwithstanding the 
government’s requisition scheme it has 
fortunately still been possible to retain 
individual fleet rating as far as British 
vessels are concerned, thereby making 
it possible to continue to reward good 
ownership. Actually part of that re- 
ward may go to the government, which 
under the arrangement with shipowners 
will be asked to carry the increased cost 
of marine insurance, Still, it is, we 
repeat, of the greatest importance that 
marine underwriters have succeeded in 
maintaining to such good purpose the 
principle of fleet underwriting, thereby 
making the transition to peacetime un- 
derwriting much easier. 

There are of course numerous reasons 
for the increase in premium rates that 
have now become necessary. It is not 
merely that ships are trading on voyages 
for which they were never intended but 
also that the maritime perils have be- 
come greatly increased owing to the con- 





Georgia Acts to Legalize 
Personal Property Floater 


Insurance Commissioner Homer C. 
Parker of Georgia has issued a ruling 
making it permissible to write the per- 
sonal property floater in that state on 
and after March 15. This policy is also 
known as the householder’s comprehen- 
sive form. In recent weeks Florida and 
the District of Columbia have also legal- 
ized this form, which is now being writ- 
ten in most of the country outside of 
the territory of the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association. 


voy system, the extinguishing of light- 
houses, etc. It should also be borne in 
mind that causa proxima continues to 
govern marine insurance in determining 
whether a casualty should rank as a 
war or a marine claim and that the rule 
tends to work against marine under- 
writers to the benefit of war risks 
underwriters. There was recently a case 
where it was possible to determine that 
a certain small vessel had been first 
bombed and then beached and _ that 
therefore notwithstanding causa proxima 
it became a war risk and not a marine 
casualty. 
Joint Arbitration Committee 


As far as missing ships are concerned 
underwriters have set up a joint arbitra- 
tion committee to decide the matter on 
probability, but even so it can be taken 
for granted that marine accounts have 
to carry a substantial number of claims 
which but for the causa proxima rule 
would be war risks insurance claims 
and that these claims in themselves are 
sufficiently numerous to justify higher 
premium rates. Then again the big 
ships constitute an additional problem. 
Fires on board ship in the immediate 
past have brought unpleasant surprises 
to marine underwriters but that hazard 
apart, modern shipbuilding and wireless 
and other modern inventions have com- 
bined to reduce maritime perils attach- 
ing to giant liners so much that at least 
it was understandable, if not pardonable, 
that marine underwriters in the days of 
cut-rate competition took a chance that 
no major total losses would occur dur- 
ing the currency of their policies. 

It would no longer be justified to take 
that chance as the big liners may be 
put to uses exposing them, far more than 
in peace-time, to new and greater mari- 
time perils, and it is by no means cer- 
tain that claims in respect of these giants 
of the sea may be ruled to be war risk 
claims. Stress should therefore be laid 
on the decision of marine underwriters 
to raise premium rates according to a 
graduated scale should the results of the 
last two years leave no margin for con- 
tingencies. Everything from the point 
of view of hull underwriters, will depend 
upon the extent to which they succeeded 
in winning recognition for an appropriate 
loading for these contingencies and no 
doubt a substantial amount of hard bar- 
gaining will take place before renewals 
are completed. 

No Longer Justified 


In the result, the new agreement, how- 
ever, should give shipowners a chance 
of profiting from any improvement their 
fleets may have shown in the most re- 
cent years. It should also give marine 
underwriters a fair chance of avoiding 
the wrecking of their accounts by the 
occurrence of some major maritime dis- 
asters, which, from a purely statistical 
point of view, appeared overdue—fires 
on board ship again apart—at the time 
the war broke out. 





National Union Expands 


Inland Marine Services 


The National Union, Pittsburgh, is ex- 
panding its inland marine field force, trans- 
ferring P. V. Wilder from New York to 
Boston and appointing J. Lee Ogburn as 
marine special agent for the Southeastern 
territory. 

Mr. Wilder has been marine special 
agent in the New York office for a num- 
ber of years. He is a native New Eng- 
lander and will make his headquarters at 
41 Pearl Street, Boston, where he will be 
associated with State Agent 'H. G. Whit- 
ney, who supervises New England for the 
company. 

Mr. Ogburn, a native of North Carolina, 
has been at the home office. He will be 
associated with Southeastern Manager 
George B. Leonard at the company offices 
in the Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., at Atlanta. 


TACOMA BRIDGE DAMAGE HIGH 


Although there has not as yet been 
an indication of a report by the com- 
mittee concerning the settlement on Ta- 
coma-Narrows Bridge, it is estimated 
by the Toll Bridge Authority that it will 
cost $4,500,000 to restore it. 





Advocates Standard 
Marine Cargo Policy 


REVISION OF WORDING URGED 





Chairman of London Institute Feels 
Companies and Lloyd’s Should Co, 
operate on New Standard Form 





Elimination of superfluous wording 
from the present form of cargo cover 
was strongly advocated to T. R. Ber. 
ridge, chairman of the Institute of Lon. 
don Underwriters, in his annual address 
before the Institute. In his suggestion 
that company and Lloyd’s underwriters 
should cooperate in this important mat. 
ter there was an implication that even 
the standard form of cargo policy used 
by Lloyd’s was not above suspicion on 
the ground of verbiage. 

Chairman Berridge went on to sug- 
gest that a standard form of Policy 
should be substituted which would be 
satisfactory to all parties and would 
probably avoid considerable argument 
and litigation, 


War No Bar to Change 


It was especially significant that the 
proposal should be made in a speech 
which was crowded with references to 
the effects of the war. In spite of the 
present being a_ time of crisis, it was 
not, according to Mr. Berridge, an in- 
opportune time for such a task of sim- 
plification to be undertaken. Under- 
writers, he asserted, would welcome the 
change. 

There is, in fact, a precedent for war- 
time action of this kind. As from the 
middle of November, 1939, the compa- 
nies which were members of the Insti- 
tute agreed to issue to brokers combined 
forms of policy with a view to saving 
work. These forms were similar to those 
previously in use, but were subject to 
slight revisions in wording, 

The offices continued to issue to their 
direct clients policies in the form to 
which the latter were accustomed if 
these clients so desired. It is possible 
that if the companies now decide to is- 
sue standard cargo policies they could 
also continue their distinctive wording to 
the traditionalists who desired it. These 
traditionalists feel that now is not the 
time to discard wording that has been 
preserved throughout the centuries and 
to which merchants, who now have so 
many other changes to put up with, are 
thoroughly accustomed. 





Rhyan Addresses Agents 
On Inland Marine Lines 


Walter R. Rhyan, prominent New 
England general agent, addressed the 
local association of insurance agents, 
meeting at the Quinnipiac Club in New 
Haven last Friday, on the subject of 
inland marine. His talk before the 
agents was an outline of the timely pos- 
sibilities for developing increased pre- 
mium income from inland marine cov- 
erages. 

A former New England fieldman, and 
recently secretary in charge of country- 
wide development of inland marine busi- 
ness for the North British & Mercan- 
tile Group, Mr. Rhyan resigned the lat- 
ter position a year ago to realize a life- 
time ambition of returning to the New 
England field and establishing his own 
general agency. 





Want Personal Property 
Floater for Michigan 


At the mid-year meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents at 
Lansing last week the agents voted in 
favor of a legislative move to legalize 
the personal property floater now out- 
lawed in the state. 

Prior to the meeting there had been 
much discussion of the personal property 
floater and recommendations for enact 
ment of a law to make it available i 
the state has been adopted by several 
local organizations. At Lansing a mo- 
tion to support legalizing action was 
adopted with only three dissenting votes. 
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Battle Cry of Stock Companies 
Sounded in J. W. Randall’s Talk 


Urges Modification of Compensation Rate-Making Procedure; 
Also Expense Gradation; Challenge to Mutuals Seen; 
Defends Retrospective Rating 


The battle cry of the stock casualty 
companies in their fight for desirable 
workmen’s compensation and automo- 
bile liability business was sounded this 
week by Jesse W. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers, in a notable 
speech delivered before the mid-year 
conference of the Minnesota Association 
of Insurance Agents in St. Paul. Argu- 
ing for a modification in the rate mak- 
ing procedure, Mr. Randall minced no 
words in upholding the right of stock 
casualty companies to their share of 
business in competition with the mutual 
companies. Many who heard him were 
impressed that he had presented the 
most complete statement made to date 
as to the present plans of the stock 
casualty companies to meet their com- 
petitors in their own background—which 
is price. ; ; 

The first step in making progress, Mr. 
Randall declared, resolves itself into 
the question as to whether or not the 
capital stock casualty insurance inter- 
ests, companies and producers alike, are 
ready and willing to stand shoulder to 
shoulder solidly behind a reasonable 
program and are prepared to support it 
courageously until it is brought to a 
successful conclusion. He is hopeful 
that they are. 

Therefore, at the outset Mr. Randall 
made clear that he has no patience with 
those who feel that “stock companies 
have seen their best days and that their 
business is on the decline.” To this 
idea he says: “Nonsense—nothing could 
be further from the fact.” He regards 
it as unthinkable that the stock com- 
panies, with their tremendous volume of 
business and their vast army of men, 
are going to give up the ghost just be- 
cause they have run into stiff competi- 
tion. On this point the speaker said: 


" Future Just As Glorious As Past 


‘I believe that the future of stock 
casualty insurance will be just as glori- 
ous as the past has been. We need 
have no fear, just because our front 
line trenches are being bombarded and 
mutual bombs are being dropped on us 
here and there. The men back of the 
line are thinking and planning all the 
time and, in my judgment, the stock 
companies in the future will be able to 
oiter you and your customers a market 
or protection and service at a price 
which will compare reasonably with that 
of the mutual companies. 

‘Obviously, we cannot meet the price 
of those mutuals who write business di- 
tect and exclude the middle man_en- 
tirely from their operations—but I do 
not believe that it is necessary to meet 
their price. You men play a great part 
in the casualty business. Those of you 
who perform the duties which fall with- 
In the part assigned to producers, per- 
orm a real service for insurance buyers, 
and you are easily able to justify the 
compensation which you receive for such 
Services. For those who do not perform 
these services, obviously there are real 
Srounds for fear that their position in 
the business may be seriously affected.” 


In other words, Mr. Randall made it 
clear that the stock companies propose 
to yield none of the benefits that they 
have given to the insuring public over 
the years. Rather, they propose to make 
those benefits more effective. 

Large vs. Small Comp. Risks 

Mr, Randall’s chief interest was in the 
need for a change in the present system 
of making workmen’s compensation 
rates. At this time the premiums pro- 
duced for small risks are inadequate and 
the premiums produced for large risks 
are over-adequate, in his opinion, both 
as to the loss dollar and the expense 
dollar. Alert to this situation, the mu- 
tuals have built their business up by 
soliciting the large risks “where they 
knew that the premiums were sufficient- 
ly over-adequate so that a substantial 
dividend could be paid on the business,” 
declared the speaker. 

As a solution to the problem Mr. 
Randall said recognition must be given 
to the two fundamental elements— losses 
and expenses—comprising the risk pre- 
mium. The ultimate goal, he empha- 
sized, should be the establishment of a 





Sees Eventual Adoption 


Jesse W. Randall’s words carried con- 
viction when he said: “Such a modifica- 
tion of the rate-making procedure will 
eventually be adopted. Several states 
have already recognized the principle 
of expense gradation, although I be- 
lieve that even in those states the pro- 
cess has not been carried through to the 
degree which is warranted by proper 
consideration of the actual costs in- 
volved.” 

In Massachusetts, he pointed out, ex- 
pense gradation starts at $5,000; in 
Maine the starting point is $2,000. Pro- 
posed plan in New York starts gradation 
at $1,000 with further reduction applic- 
able to premiums in excess of $5,000. 
Mr. Randall said that the New York 
plan is not yet in effect “but it is ex- 
pected that it will become operative on 
July 1 of this year.” In his opinion this 
represents only the beginning. He felt 
the extension of this principle should 
be made to all states where compensation 
insurance is in effect, and he strongly 
urged that rating organizations and com- 
pany rating experts make the proposed 
plan “the first order of business.” 








rating system which will properly meas- 
ure each of these elements for the 
various classes and types of risks. Thus, 
he proposed that manual rates be based 
upon the group experience or risks with 
premium not exceeding $500 or possibly 
$1,000. In other words, those risks 
where the credibility attaching to the 
risk experience is relatively small, that 
is, from 10% to 25%. He explained: 
“Rates based upon the loss experience 
of such risks and the necessary expenses 
of servicing and administering this busi- 
ness would be adequate and reasonable 
for the risks in this group. Experience 
rating should be made available to cer- 
tain risks within this group where the 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Backers of Anderson 
Bill at Albany Hearing 


GET VERY LITTLE OPPOSITION 





Financial Responsibility Measure Spon- 
sored by State Bar Association; Now 
Before House and Senate 





Albany, March 5.—The hearing in the 
Senate Chamber here today on the Page- 
Anderson motor vehicle financial re- 
sponsibility bill was a friendly hearing, 
practically no opposition being voiced. 
The only spoken opposition came from 
Philip J. O’Brien, representing the taxi- 
cab interests, who said: “I oppose this 
bill. There is only one answer: compul- 
sory insurance.” 

Exponents of the measure turned out 
in great numbers, a special carload hav- 
ing arrived here this morning from New 
York City, including members of the 
New York Board of Trade, insurance 
company executives, brokers and agents. 
G. A. Buckingham, secretary of the in- 
surance section, Board of Trade, got up 
the party. 

State Bar Association President First 

John G. Jackson, president, New York 
State Bar Association, which sponsored 
the Anderson bill, was the first speaker. 
He introduced Allen Flattery of New 
York who discussed the merits of the 
bill. Mr. Flattery pointed out that the 
Bar Association had approached the sub- 
ject from the standpoint that payment 
of damages for an accident was a sec- 
ondary consideration and that the real 
problem was the reduction of accidents. 

Then the speaker told about results 
under the New Hampshire responsibility 
law. Since the passage of the act in 
that state the number of insured motor- 
ists has increased from 26 to about 75% 
and as the number of voluntary insurers 
increases, the expense of enforcing the 
law will relatively decrease. 

Senator William H. Hampton, who in- 
troduced the Pink-Mealey sponsored 
compulsory bill last year, asked a num- 
ber of speakers how the financial re- 
sponsibility law would decrease acci- 
dents. The answer was that it would 
make the average driver accident-con- 
scious. 

Snyder and Dorland Heard 

Arthur Snyder, president, New York 
Board of Trade, said: “The Page-Ander- 
son bill is an intelligent and modern 
solution of the serious automobile acci- 
dent problem; it secures compensation 
for property damage above a specified 
minimum amount, applies to residents 
and non-residents alike, protects guests 
and covers all accidents.” 

A resolution of the New York State 
Grange indorsing financial responsibility 
as passed at its annual meeting last 
December was presented to the hearing 
by Raymond Cooper, its Past Master. 

Raymond P. Dorland, representing the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York City, stressed the importance of 
covering the non-resident driver. “This 
cannot be done under any compulsory 
motor vehicle insurance law,” he said. 

A brief against the bill was filed by 
George C. Donahue of the Rochester 
Automobile Club. He said the bill was 
prepared “solely in the interests of in- 
surance companies.” 

J. A. VanWie of Troy, who has been 
thirty-nine years an insurance agent and 
has devoted the past twenty years to a 
study of safety methods, declared the 
Page-Anderson bill is a safety bill. He 
said the payment of damages should be 
a secondary consideration. He argued 
that any sort of compulsory insurance 
makes the public “claim conscious,” and 
does not reduce accidents, and cited the 
startling figure of 1,300,000 persons in- 
jured each year in automobile accidents 
in the United States. He urged the 
committee to report the bill as a safety 
measure. 

Others who spoke included Thomas 
A. Sharp, Rochester, president of New 
York State Association of Local Agents; 
J. W. Rose, Buffalo, secretary-treasurer, 
the same group; James R. Garrett, pres- 
ident, Insurance Federation of New York 
State, and many others. 
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Rose Gets High Post 
With Philadelphia Co. 

MANUFACTURERS’ CASUALTY 

Starts Late in March As Executive V.-P. 


After Five Years As President of 
Excess of America 








Robert N. Rose of New York City has 
been elected executive vice-president of 
the Manufacturers’ Casualty of Phila- 
delphia and will begin his active duties 
with the company late this month. This 
news was announced by William F. 
Fischer, president and board chairman 
of the Manufacturers’ and created con- 





ROSE 


ROBERT N. 
siderable interest in casualty insurance 
circles this week. 

For the past five years Mr. Rose has 
been president of the Excess Insurance 
Co. of America, a casualty-surety rein- 
surance company in New York, from 
which post he resigned last week. He 
came into that organization as_ vice- 
president from the New York Insurance 
Department where he had been counsel 
under George S. Van Schaick, then 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

During the past several years the Ex- 
cess has shown substantial growth, and 
for the year ending December 31, 1940, 
earned $58,783 after all charges. 

Present officers of the Manufacturers’ 
Casualty include William F. Fischer, re- 
cently elected president succeeding R, B. 
Dutt; Le Roy Wood, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, and John S. Walker, 
vice-president. Mr. Fischer has been a 
member of the board for some years 
past. The company was organized in 
December, 1915, and operates on a stock 
participating basis. 


Cc. L. KRUM CLEVELAND MGR. 


Joined Aetna Casualty & Surety Office 
Under Late W. G. Wilson; Active 
in Association Circles 

C. L. Krum, for the past five years 
associate manager, has been appointed 
manager of the Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty’s Cleveland office, effective March 1. 
He succeeds George E. Corby, who has 
resigned to become vice-president of the 
Albert Rees Davis Co. in Cleveland, one 
of the oldest Aetna agencies in Ohio. 

A native of Long Island, Mr. Krum 
joined the Aetna’s Cleveland office in 
1910 as a payroll auditor under the late 
W. G. Wilson, then general agent, He 
became an underwriter in 1919, superin- 
tendent of agents in 1925 and in 1935 
was made associate manager. He served 
- an army captain during the World 
War. 

Mr. Krum is president of the Casualty 
Underwriters Association cf Cleveland 
and a member of the Ohio Association 
of Casualty and Surety Branch Mana- 
gers. He is also a member of American 








Legion, the Rotary Club and the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 


Rules Stock Participating Policies 
Permissible to Be Issued in Missouri 


A topic of conversation in Missouri 
stock casualty ranks has been the most 
recent ruling by Attorney-General Roy 
McKittrick to the effect that “stock 
casualty companies, under article VI, 
chapter 37, R.S. Mo. 1939, may issue par- 
ticipating contracts.” This ruling appar- 
ently opens the way for the stock com- 
panies to use the retrospective plan and 
to write participating policies in con- 
nection with workmen’s compensation 
coverage. “But perhaps retrospective 
rating may have to be called something 
else for official effect,’ says one ob- 
server. 

Fact of the matter is that it is not 
yet certain that this particular ruling 
shall prevail during the remainder of 
Attorney-General McKittrick’s term of 
office. This is because he has previously 
held differently. In fact, Missouri offi- 
cialdom has frequently reversed itself 
on this legal point, and in view of the 
interest at this time in the subject of 
participating insurance the following 
facts are presented: 


Official Differences of Opinion 

Back in 1934, when Joseph B. Thomp- 
son was the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, participating contracts by stock 
insurance companies were held to be 
legal. In 1936 under Superintendent 
Robert Emmet O’Malley they were held 
to be illegal in an opinion issued by 
Attorney-General McKittrick. Again in 
1939 under present Superintendent, Judge 
Ray B. Lucas they continued to be 
illegal according to McKittrick. But 
now, in the new ruling issued a few 
weeks ago, the Attorney General holds: 

“The 1936 opinion of this office, and 
the concurring 1939 opinion, preceded 
on the theory that the issuing of a 
participating policy was the one and 
principal distinguishing feature between 
the mutual plan and the stock plan of 
insurance. We do not believe this to be 
true. 

“Entitled” to Take the Profits 


“The several cases on the subject and 
also the text-books on insurance gen- 


erally say that the stockholders of the 
stock company ‘take the profits of the 
business,’ or are ‘entitled’ to receive the 
profits. In a stock company the stock- 
holders are undoubtedly ‘entitled’ to the 
profits in the first instance, and no such 
company could be forced to divide the 
profits with its contract holders. How- 
ever, being ‘entitled’ to take the profits 
and being forced to take and retain 
the same, appear to be two different 
things. We do not believe the legisla- 
ture ever had in mind the thought that 
the stockholders of a stock company 
should be forced, even against their 
will, to not only accept but also at all 
times to retain and personally keep 
each and every profit the company might 
make. Surely, if the legislature had 
meant to say that, it would have used 
direct, clear and positive language to 
have accomplished that purpose. 

“It would follow, therefore, that if 
any stock casualty company, organized 
or licensed under Article VI of Chapter 
37, desires to return a part of its earn- 
ings to the policyholders, it is not pro- 
hibited from doing so. In the absence 
of a specific statutory prohibition, the 
stockholders of a stock company are at 
liberty to give away to their contract 
holders as much of the profits as they 
might desire, and any such practice 
would not contravene any provisions of 
the Missouri statutes nor public policy. 
It would be to the interest of the public 
to permit a participation, and of benefit 
to the policyholder. 

“It is therefore the opinion of this 
department that there is nothing con- 
tained in Article VI, Chapter 37, RS. 
Mo. 1929, which either directly or in- 
directly prohibits the issuance of parti- 
cipating policies of insurance by stock 
casualty companies, and that any such 
participating clause would be of benefit 
to the policyholders and in the public 
interest. Further, that there is nothing 
wrong or immoral in the making of such 
a contract whereby policyholders will 
be permitted to share in the profits of 
stock casualty companies.” 





T, F. JENNINGS RETIRING 





Royal and Eagle Indemnity Vice-Presi- 
dent Has Completed 30 Years with 
the Organization; His Career 


Thomas F. Jennings is retiring on 
April 17 from the Royal Indemnity and 
Eagle Indemnity as vice-president, that 
day being his thirtieth anniversary with 
the Royal. He is the oldest executive 
with the Royal Indemnity from stand- 
point of service and it will not be a 
surprise if his friends in the organization 
give a farewell party in his honor. Five 
years ago on occasion of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary he was the honor guest at 
a luncheon which was attended by fellow 
officers and department heads and at 
which he was presented with a watch. 

Mr. Jennings entered insurance work 
in Boston in 1907. He spent a year in 
the United States branch of the Nor- 
wich & London Accident which was 
reinsured in the United States Casualty 
in 1908. Mr. Jennings stayed on in that 
company becoming liability department 
superintendent. In 1911 he resigned to 
join the Royal Indemnity, just getting 
under way at that time. In October, 
1922, he was elected to vice-presidency 
and holds the same rank in the Eagle 
Indemnity. 

Mr. Jennings’ hobby is sports. 


JOINS NATIONAL BUREAU 

Welden S. Arner, formerly associated 
with the firm of White & Case, 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, for more than 
eleven years, has recently joined the 
legal division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters in 
New York. Mr. Arner attended Ford- 
ham University and later was graduated 
from New York Law School. 








oa in the amount of $968,- 


240 Years of Service 


Anniversaries representing 240 years 
of employment were observed during the 
month of February by salaried field 
employes of the Travelers at nine of 
its branch offices throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Those celebrating their thirtieth anni- 
versary include Asa M. Jones, engineer- 
ing and inspection division, 55 John 
Street, New York; Chester S. Jackman, 
cashier’s department, Toronto, Canada; 
and Peter F. McKay, engineering and 
inspection division, Hartford, Conn. 

Six others observed their quarter- 
century anniversaries: Hugh P. Dawson, 
assistant adjuster, Akron, O.; Howard 
M. VanPelt, of Jacksonville, Fla. and 
Louis A. B. Johnson of Columbus, O. 
both members of the engineering and 
inspection division; Josiah R. Loomis, 
adjuster, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James R. Wil- 
son, assistant cashier, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and Paul H. Marsden, supervising ad- 
juster, Detroit, Mich. 





Anchor Casualty Results 


Anchor Casualty reports 1940 net pre- 
mium income of $1,972,139 and net losses 
of $794,449. Total net income for the 
year was $2,072,584. The total admit- 
ted assets as of December 31, 1940, were 
$2,946,655. Surplus over all liabilities 
was $402,035 and surplus to policyhold- 
ers, $802,035. During the year policy- 
holders were paid dividends in the 
amount of $76,666. 

Anchor’s underwriting profit for the 
past year was $50,347. Since the com- 
pany was organized it has paid dividends 








AAA Finds Up-Trend 
In Automobile Liability 


FEWER CARS NOW UNINSURED 





Survey Shows National Avera iahiy: 
Coverage Is 35%, Exceeding? 
Former Estimates 


Automobiles insured for bodily jn. 
liability in 1939 amounted to Sen off 
total cars now in use, according .. 
survey made by the American Auton. 
bile Association. Since the AAA hn, 
facilities for making a survey that P 
sures it reasonable accuracy, this means 
that the agents of the country haye . 
come alert to the constant talk of the 
unsold automobile insurance market and 
are going after business more eng. 
getically. 

While 35% is by no means the ulti- 
mate goal, it is larger by 10% than th 
most frequent estimate made in th 
past, and is perhaps as nearly correct ; 
percentage as can be reached, 

The percentage of cars insured for 
automobile bodily injury varies from 
100% in Massachusetts to 9.7% in Mis. 
sississippi, according to the AAA tabula- | 
tion. It is pointed out that while Mas.) 
sachusetts with its compulsory liability” 
law is rated at 100% coverage, it does) 
not mean that 100% of the damages | 
are recoverable because the law of con- 
tributory negligence is still the deter. 
mining factor. 

New Hampshire Second 

New Hampshire came second with 
58.2% and there is no question that under 
operation of its financial responsibility 
law coupled with its assigned risk plan,) 
the current experience will demonstrate 
a much higher percentage. i 

Vermont is the third state, with | 
55.1%, then come the District of Co-/ 
lumbia with 50.9%, Michigan, 49.3% and) 
Pennsylvania, 44.6%. 

The AAA sees an upward trend inl 
insurance and attributes it in part to) 
education and to considerable extent to 
the effect of the safety responsibility 
laws now in effect in thirty-three states 
and the District of Columbia. To these 
two items must be added the practical 
daily accident prevention programs of 
the casualty companies and their trade 
organizations and the agents. 

The AAA figures show that in 1939, 
30,555,836 motor vehicles were registered 
in the country. Of this total 10,712,944 
carried third party insurance protection. 
The figures were arrived at by taking 
the total number of motor vehicles regis-| 
tered in that year and dividing the all-| 
carrier automobile and _ liability policy’ 
premium in each state by the average 
bodily injury rate. 


Va. Hearing March 21 On 


20% Deviation in Rates 
March 21 has been set as the date for 
a hearing before the Virginia State Cor- 
poration Commission on a petition of com- 
panies writing automobile liability and) 
property damage coverage in that stale; 
for authority to allow a 20% credit on 
usual rates to holders of national defense 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee construction con-| 
tracts. ' 
Fifty-two companies, most of them act: 
ing through the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, joined in the 
request. The deviation requested is to be 
produced from agency acquisition cost and 
company management allowance, the puré 
premium level remaining intact. 


DAN C. BONEY IN NEW YORK 

Insurance Commissioner Dan C. Boney 
of North Carolina was in New York last) 
week in connection with a meeting 0 
the board of governors of the North 
Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Rat 
ing Bureau. 


RICHMOND CANCELS INSURANCE, 

The City of Richmond, Va., has cat) 
celed insurance it has been carrying since 
1928 against injury to persons caused by) 
direction of traffic by safety patrol 
around school buildings. The insuranct) 
cost $400 annually. 2 
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Inspecting In Blizzard Areas 


Lumber Camp Experiences in Manitoba and Northern Minne- 
sota of Charles Munro, F. & C. Engineer, 
Recalled on Recent Anniversary 


Engineer Charles Munro of the Detroit 
office of the Fidelity & Casualty recently 
observed his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the company. The anniversary 
brought some reminiscences about Mr. 
Munro which were written by Charles 
F. Buckley, F. & C. supervising engineer 
at Detroit, and appeared in The America 
Fore’s agency publication. They throw 
an interesting light on the strenuous 
experiences confronting an_ insurance 
man out inspecting risks in blizzard and 
snowdrift country. Munro spent the first 
ten years with the F. & C, in Fargo, 
N. D.,, and Winnipeg. Buckley’s account 
of some Munro experiences follows: 

“While working out of Winnipeg Mr. 
Munro serviced boiler risks for the 


take him to a certain portion of the 
destination and then proceed into the 
woods by dog team and snow shoes. 
There was no transportation north of 
LaPaw although he had to service risks 
that were located some 150 miles north 
of LaPaw. The temperatures in this 
part of the country in the winter months 
vary from zero to as low as thirty-six 
degrees below zero. 

“Inasmuch as the logging operations 
were carried on‘in the fashion they 
were, that being that the logs were 
brought to the river banks in the win- 
ter time and put on the ice and when 
the ice melted they were carried down 
the river to the various lumber camps. 
It was next to impossible to travel in 
this country during the summer time 


advised him that the camp had been 
moved eight miles north and suggested 
that Mr. Munro follow the railroad until 
he came to the first right-hand turn 
from the tracks. The temperature was 
32° below zero. Accordingly, Mr. Munro 
started up the railroad tracks and when 
he came to the first turn to the right, 
by that time his hands had become so 
cold that he dropped his tool bag and 
his hands were so numb that he couldn’t 
pick it up again, so he walked down the 
road, the one to the right, for a short 
distance and suddenly he came into a 
pile of baled hay. Kealizing that he was 
terrifically coid he attempted to scatter 
some of the hay and then light it. How- 
ever, due to the fact that he was ex- 
tremely cold he could not even get a 
match out of his pocket. From then on 
he did not remember anything with the 
exception that he stated he experienced 
a feeling of being in among a load of 
feathers. Now this man who had told 
Mr. Munro to walk to the camp remem- 
bered after he hung up the ’phone that 
it was not the first road to the right 
but the second that Mr. Munro should 
take in order to reach the camp. 





AMER. CASUALTY’S GROWTH 





Assets Gained 6.5% and Premium Vol- 
ume 11.3% in 1940 Over 1939; To 
Observe 40th Anniversary in 1942 


American Casualty of Reading, Pa., 
under the leadership of President Harold 
G. Evans, enjoyed satisfactory progress 
in 1940. At the year-end total admitted 
assets were $4,930,755, a gain of 6.5% 
over 1939’s figure, and premium volume 
increased 11.3% over the previous year 
being upwards of $4,500,000 in 1940. This 
established a new production record for 
the company. 

The company has maintained a liquid 
position which is indicated by the fact 
that 31% of its assets are in cash and 
United States Government bonds. Not- 
withstanding this liquid position, it is 
pointed out that American Casualty 
earned during the past year 44% net 
interest on its invested assets. 

On the liability side the year-end 
statement shows unearned premium re- 
serve of $1,735,536; reserve for claims 
and claims expense of $1,635,264; accrued 
commissions reserve of $236,267, and ex- 
penses and tax reserve of $129,664. In 
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it dos) a two months’ period in order to make made inspections with our inspectors Men Stumbled over Mr, Munros bag policyholders of $1,194,025. 
damages this trip. wearing snow shoes in order to reach @4 the Superintendent immediately In 1942 the company will observe its 
v of con- — d with their destinations, also using dog teams, recognized it and figured out what had fortieth anniversary and has the reputa- 
le deter- Traveling by ay a ee Oe but it was done that way. taken place and they started down the tion of being Pennsylvania’s oldest mul- 
Snow Shoes ponent road Mr. Munro had taken and found tiple line casualty company. 
| “On the first trip that he took for the ew: —— ae him lying on the ground. 
nd with’ company in January, 1916, the territory “Another incident that Mr. Munro re- AUTO LAW UP IN OREGON 
lat under! in which he traveled was isolated from lated was that one time he started out J. W. MELROSE DROPS DEAD The house in the Oregon legislature 
onsibility| the rest of the world by a blizzard and to make an inspection from Bemidji, John W. Melrose, who has been with has approved a state financial responsi- 
isk plan,’ it was not until nine days after he Minn., and went as far as he could by the Royal-Eagle Indemnity companies _ bility bill based on the New Hampshire 
1onstrate|. started his trip that he wired Mr. Har- train and then walked four miles to a_ since 1929, dropped dead in Tampa, Fla. law. The measure, approved by a vote 
_ oe , dropp pa, .. app y 
| vey telling him that he was still with place where the lumber camp had been late last week of a heart attack while of fifty-one to eight, now goes to the 
te, with! the company and had just reached a_ the last time he was there, only to find on a production trip. He was assistant senate. 
of Co-) portion of civilization in which he could that they had moved the camp to an- production manager of the Eagle Indem- —_———_—_—_—_ 
1.3% ani’ telegraph to him. other distant point. Inasmuch as the nity at the time of his death. Funeral VACATIONING IN CALIFORNIA 
| ‘In order to inspect the boilers for shack contained a telephone he pro- and burial took place March 4 in Frank Noble, veteran Des Moines 
trend inf the lumber companies it was necessary ceeded to use the ’phone and talked to Poughkeepsie. Mr. Melrose was a manager for American Surety, is on a 
part to) to depend entirely upon the train to the camp superintendent and this man bachelor. vacation trip to California. 
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N. H. Amendments Were 
Unopposed At Hearing 


SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY BILL 





Changes Being Made Further Improve 
Measure Which Has Been Regarded 
As Model for Other States 





A bill to amend New Hampshire’s 
motorists’ financial responsibility law so 
as to remove features drawing the most 
criticism since the statute’s enactment 
in 1937 was completely unopposed at a 
public hearing conducted February 26 
at Concord by the House judiciary com- 
mittee. Recorded as House Bill 321, the 
measure is backed by the administration 
of Governor Robert O. Blood. 

Among those speaking in favor of the 
amending bill’s passage were State In- 
surance Commissioner Arthur Rouillard 
and State Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
John a, Griffin. 

Commissioner Rouillard indicated he 
was whole-heartedly in favor of the 
proposed amendments as a means of still 
further improving the law, which has 
attracted widespread interest as a model 
in other states. He noted that the New 
York State Bar Association, which he 
recently addressed on the measure, is 
urging enactment of a similar law in 
New York. Similar bills have appeared 
in the legislatures of Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Maine, West Virginia and the 
Province of Ontario, he stated. 

Principal feature of the amending bill 
is a section providing that the provi- 
sions of the law shall not apply to 
“either the owner or operator of a motor 
vehicle, trailer or semi-trailer involved 
in an accident when the commissioner 
shall be satisfied beyond a reasonable 
doubt that neither cause contributed to 
cause the accident.” 

Under terms of the existing law, the 
commissioner of motor vehicles has no 
choice but to invoke the act’s provisions 
against “innocent” parties to accidents 
as well as those adjudged at fault, in- 
sofar as financial responsibility is con- 
cerned. In other words, as the law now 
stands, any owner or operator whose car 
is involved in an accident resulting in 
personal injury or damage exceeding 
$25, regardless of whether he was to 
blame, must comply by furnishing proof 
of financial responsibility. 

Another feature of the new bill would 
exempt “either the owner or operator 
of a motor vehicle, trailer or semi-trailer 
involved in an accident wherein no dam- 
age or injury was caused to other than 
the person or property of such owner 
or operator.” 

Under the present law, a motorist in- 
volved in an accident in which no one 
except himself is injured or suffers dam- 
age is required to furnish proof of finan- 
cial responsibility just the same as the 
motorist involved in an accident in 
which another party is injured or suffers 
damage. 

The new bill also would amend the 
present law so that persons convicted of 
serious violations of the motor vehicle 
laws would be required to file proof of 
financial responsibility for all time in the 
future, instead of a period of three 
years, as now provided. 

Seven other financial responsibility 
bills were also given hearing at the 
same time by the House judiciary com- 
mittee, but it was indicated that all ex- 
cept the administration measure would 
be killed. 





McCULLOCH IN NEW YORK 


‘Norman B. McCulloch of Raleigh, N. 
C., was in New York last week confer- 
ring with his former associates in the 
Globe Indemnity. He resigned as pro- 
duction manager of that company last 
Summer to join with Thomas O’Berry, 
Goldsboro, N. C., in the firm of O’Berry 
& McCulloch, Inc. Mr. O’Berry con- 
ducts the Goldsboro and Mr. McCulloch 
the Raleigh office of the firm. Before 
going with the Globe he was a well- 
known local agent at Lancaster, Pa. 


Roy A. Duffus to Stage 
True or False Quiz 


AT WHITE & CAMBY MEETING 





Rochester Agent to Complete Spring 
Lecture Series in N. Y. Next Mon- 
day; Big Attendance Expected 





Roy A. Duffus, dynamic Rochester 
agent, who has been lecturing before 
Greater New York brokers under the 
auspices of White & Camby, Inc, 
United States F. & G. borough agents, 
will give the closing talk of the Spring 
series next Monday evening, March 10, 
at Hotel Biltmore, New York. Chair- 
man will be Edward I. White, president 
of the agency, and judging from the 
turnout at the last session on February 
10, this lecture will be the best attended 
of the series. It will start at 5:30 p.m. 
and run to 7 p.m. 

Chief attraction will be a True or 
False Quiz in which Mr. Duffus will 
discuss and answer fifty interesting ques- 
tions. His ability at rapid fire platform 
conversation assures a profitable time for 
those who attend. This is particularly 
true in view of the fact that he will 
undoubtedly answer questions concern- 
ing the new comprehensive liability 
program. 

In the busy weeks ahead Mr. Duffus 
will be general chairman of the educa- 
tional program being staged by the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
starting off with sessions next week on 
Long Island. He is also scheduled to 
go out to the mid-year convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Oakland, Calif. the week of 
April 21, and will participate in its 
Business Development Day program. 

It is expected that Mr. Duffus will 
resume his White & Camby series in the 
Fall. He has made a hit with New 
York brokers and agents. They have 
found his ideas and material helpful and 
profitable to use. 


25 Years With A7tna Casualty & Surety 


E. H. Morrill, Jr., 
manager of the 
Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co.’s Forty- 
second Street office, 
New York City, has 
been with the com- 
pany a quarter of a 
century. The anni- 
versary brought 
many flowers, tele- 
grams and letters. 
There was also a 
luncheon. 

A Californian, Mr. 
Morrill came East 
and went into the 
railroad business in ‘ 
New Haven and in 
Chicago. After some 
experience with the 
Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co. he en- 
tered insurance, his 
first job being with the Travelers as a 
payroll auditor in Hartford. He was 
transferred to Cleveland territory as a 
special agent and then became assistant 
manager in Cleveland when John S. 
Turn was manager of the Travelers 
there. Later, he became manager in 
Springfield, Mass., following which he 
was manager of the Travelers in 








Chicago, where he also made good, 
Soon after John S. Turn became man- 
ager of the Aetna in New York Mr, | 
Morrill went with him as assistant man- 
ager, and he was assistant general man- 
ager of the Aetna Casualty & Surety at 
100 William Street when in January, 
1938, he was made manager of the Forty- 

second Street office. 





TO HEAR DR. CARRINGTON 





Creator of “Who Knows?” Radio Pro- 
gram To Be Guest March 13 of 
A. & H. Club of New York 
The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will have as its dinner attraction 
next Thursday, March 13, at Hotel Taft, 
the famed international lecturer, Dr. 
Herward Carrington, who conducts the 
WOR radio program “Who Knows?” on 
Monday nights. Dr. Carrington, who 
is founder and director of the American 
Psychical Institute Laboratories of New 


York, will speak on “Psychic Research, 
Its Methods and Results.” He and Mrs, 
Carrington carry on investigations of 
sub-normal phenomena along scientific 
lines and she will follow him on the 
program by telling of the practical use 
of their findings. 

A big attendance at this meeting is 
expected. Robert W. Pope, Employers’ 
Liability, president of the club, will in- 
troduce Dr. and Mrs. Carrington and | 
the general chairman on arrangements 
is William F. Casey, Accident & Cas- 
ualty, who is first vice-president 





Captain Rickenbacker’s Recovery 
Cheering News to Reed M. Chambers 


Maj. Reed M. Chambers, ace flyer 
during the last World War and now 
vice-president of United States Aviation 
Underwriters, Inc., was shaving last 
Thursday morning (March 6) in a Seat- 
tle hotel room. The phone rang and it 
was his partner, David C. Beebe, presi- 
dent, USAIG, on the wire. Mr. Beebe, 
calling from New York City, had bad 
news. “Can you brace yourself for a 
shock?” he said to Major Chambers. 
“Well, your pal, ‘Eddie’ Rickenbacker, 
was severely injured in a plane crash 
near Atlanta, Ga. last night. Seven 
people were killed.” Major Chambers, 
stunned, found difficulty in responding to 
his partner; hung up the receiver de- 
jectedly. “Eddie” Rickenbacker has been 
one of his closest friends since they 
were together “at the front” in the 94th 
Aero Squadron, U. S. Army Air Corps. 

Encouraging news, however, was re- 


cAWeoe COVERS 


ceived this week regarding Captain 
Rickenbacker’s condition. On Wednes- 
day morning it was reported that he 
had had a more comfortable night and 
was taking nourishment. Respiration 
and blood pressure were then normal 
and his physicians planned to put his 
broken hip in a cast. All of which 
greatly cheered his friend, Reed Cham- 
bers, who in Los Angeles, kept in close 
touch with his bedside. 

Dave Beebe told The Eastern Under- 
writer this week a. little about the 
Chambers - Rickenbacker friendship. In 
World War No. 1 they made their first 
flight together over enemy lines, Rick- 
enbacker being the Commanding Officer 
of the 94th Aero Squadron and Chambers 
his second in command. Then, when 
Captain Rickenbacker was picked to re- 
turn “to the States” to conduct Liberty 
Loan drives after having made an out- 
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standing record as an ace flyer, Reed 
Chambers succeeded him as command- 
ing officer of the squadron. Subsequently 
he was promoted to Major which rank 
he now holds. Some of their experiences 
and comradeship are reported in the book 
“Fighting Flying Circus,” written by 
Captain Rickenbacker, who is today 
president of Eastern Airlines. 





SEABOARD AT EVEN KEEL 
Assets Rose to $5,456,289 in 1940; Volun- 
tary Reserve Also Up; Premium 

Pace Maintained 

Seaboard Surety of New York closed 
the year 1940 with a gain in assets, 
maintained an even keel in premium 
volume compared with 1939, and set up 
voluntary reserve of $1,592,513 compared 
with the previous year’s special reserve 
of $1,265,252. Total admitted assets at} 
the year-end were $5,456,289 compared | 
with $5,031,580 at the close of 1939 | 
Total premiums written amounted to 
$1,667,247 and earned premiums last year 
were $1,673,114. Losses incurred amounted 
to $228,650. Gain from underwriting 
was $424,880. 

Maintaining a liquid position Sea: | 
board’s cash in office and in banks stood | 
at the year-end at $1,850,722. Book | 
value of its bonds and stock was $4- 
149,799. Its reserve items included a) 
total of $633,565 for unpaid claims and | 
unearned premium reserve of $965,714 | 
Capital paid-up was $1,000,000 and sur- | 
plus over all liabilities stood also at the) 
same amount. 





D. P. BELLOWS PROMOTED 


Donald P. Bellows, for the last two 
years an attorney in the home omice 


claim division of the Maryland Casualty, | 


has been promoted to be an assistant 
manager in charge of the Compensation 


section of the Claim Division. 7 
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BUSH ELECTED IN ST. LOUIS 





st. Louis Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers Assn. Chooses U. S. F. & G. 
Manager as President 

Henry Bush, St. Louis branch mana- 
ger, United States F. & G., was elected 
president of the St. Louis Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters Association recent- 
ly. He succeeds H. A. Martin, resident 
vice-president, Maryland Casualty. E. 
A. Luther, National Surety, was elected 
vice-president and Fred H. Doenges, Fi- 
delity & Deposit, secretary-treasurer. 
The executive committee is composed 
of Mr. Martin; Howard A. Blair, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; O. L. Kincheloe, 
American Surety and New York Casual- 
ty; John L. Patterson, Massachusetts 
Bonding, and Karl L. Nordyke, Trav- 


elers. 





Moorhead and Denton 


Honored with Dinner 
Wallace W. Moorhead and Donald H. 


Denton were guests of honor at a dinner 
given by the Philadelphia offices of the 
United States Casualty and the New 
Amsterdam Casualty last week in Phila- 
delphia. 

It was a farewell to Mr. Moorhead who 
has been promoted to agency manager in 
the home office of the United States 
Casualty in New York and a welcome to 
Mr. Denton who succeeds Mr. Moorhead 
as middle department manager in Phila- 


delphia. 





DUBACH WITH GARRETT, INC. 


Garrett, Inc., Kansas City general 
agency, has appointed Merrill K. Du- 
bach as vice-president. The announce- 
ment is made by T. W. Garrett, Jr., 
president of the general agency which 
supervises eight states. From 1931 to 
1940 Mr. Dubach was secretary of the 
Insurance Agents Association and the 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City. 


Calif. Surety Men Debate 
“Hold Harmless” Clause 


The hold harmless section in perform- 
ance bonds now being required by aircraft 
manufacturers from recipients of purchase 
orders for parts and supplies came up for 
considerable discussion before the Surety 
Underwriters Association of Southern 
California on February 20, because of the 
patent infringement clause. 

In the main this clause follows the stand- 
ard form used by the United States Gov- 
ernment in this class of bonds, but some 
of the aircraft firms are having the clause 
on infringements not only read “for in- 
fringement of patent rights’ but have 
added “alleged infringement of patent 
rights” which increases the liability of the 
surety to a decidedly large degree. In 
addition some of the bonds now accom- 
panying these purchase orders include 
“users” of the things protected by patents 
in the hold harmless section. 

The matter was referred to the execu- 
tive committee and the committee on rates, 
rules and forms for action. 





JOHN B. HUDSON HONORED 

John B. Hudson, claim department 
Standard Accident, has completed fif- 
teen years with the company and was 
given a service pin. He is considered 
an authority on workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, having originated and present- 
ed a full semester course on the sub- 
ject in the graduate school of the De- 
troit College of Law in 1938. It is said 
to be the first course of this kind offered 
in any law school in this country. 





E. A. NASON, JR. ON COVER 

Front cover picture of the current 
Fieldman, published by National Surety 
Corp., is that of Earle A. Nason, Jr., 
plebe in the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. Earle, 18 years old, 
is the son of Earle Nason, bonding 
manager of Starkweather & Shepley, 
Inc., general agents at Providence. 


Keen Interest in Sawyer 


Talk Before Forum Club 


Members of the Forum Club of the 
New York Insurance Society listened 
with keen interest at Monday’s meet- 
ing to E. W. Sawyer, attorney, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, who was guest speaker. His subject 
was “Comprehensive Liability Insurance” 
as applied to industrial and mercantile 
concerns. The discussion embraced the 
need for comprehensive protection, de- 
sire of insurance underwriters to give in- 
suring public the coverage it desires, 
and the exposures which exist in indus- 
trial and mercantile risks, 

Wilson D, Sked, Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., who is chairman of the Forum. 
presided at this meeting which was 
held in the auditorium of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Building, 151 William 
Street, New York. More than seventy- 
five attended, admittance being by invi- 
tation. 

Some Difficulties 

Among points emphasized by Mr. 
Sawyer was the fact that the new com- 
prehensive liability policy is the first 
approach to the all-cover liability policy 
of the future. He declared, as he has 
at previous meetings, that “comprehen- 
sive’ was a way station on the road to 
the “all-risk” objective. He explained: 
“There are certain obstacles which pre- 
vent us at this time from now having 
an all-risk policy.” 

Principal difficulty, Mr. Sawyer said, 
is in connection with property damage 
liability insurance. The rates are not 
sufficiently refined. They must be fairly 
equitable in respect to every insured. 
The same is true of products liability. 
Both are optional as is contractual 
liability which is largely within the 
control of the insured. The speaker 
thought that in the automobile compre- 
hensive policy a much greater approach 
to the “all-risk” objective has been made 
than in the comprehensive general lia- 
bility policy. 

Emphasis was given by the speaker 


that the present program should not be 
regarded as the “finished prodvct.” Al! 
the manual rules applicable to certain 
coverage are yet to be resolved. The 
Bureaus and the companies are’ being 
asked questions which no one can an- 
swer as yet. There is very little about 
the program that is categoric at the 
present time. For this reason Mr. Saw- 
yer hoped that such forward - looking 
groups as the Forum Club would help 
in perfecting the policy. He said frank- 
ly: “The Bureaus are rather helpless in 
shaping the development of the policy. 
We are bound by the company point of 
view. So we need you to shape the 
thought along the line that you think 
the policy should follow.” 





GOOD JOB BY EHRMANNTRAUT 





Handled Benefit Hockey Game Tickets 
for N. Y. County, Amer. Legion; Chil- 
dren’s Camp Shares in Proceeds 
William R. Ehrmanntraut, manager, 
American Surety’s branch on William 
Street, New York, felt in a happy mood 
this week after putting in a lot of hard 
work in connection with the sale of 
tickets for the benefit hockey game on 
Tuesday between the New York Rangers 
and Detroit. There was a big crowd of 
American Legionnaires on hand at Mad- 
ison Square Garden to watch this game 
and New York Insurance Post 1081 
was well represented. Part of the pro- 
ceeds went to the Legion Children’s 
Camp at Roosa Gap, New York, of which 
Mr. Ehrmanntraut is the president. 
Specifically, the Legion sold about 3,000 
tickets and will receive about $2,000 to 

go towards the support of the camp. 
Nice spot in the evening’s entertain- 
ment was the performance of the Grand 
St. Boys (Sons of the Legion) Drum 
& Bugle Corps. Another feature was 
“receiving of the colors” by Lieutenant 
General Drum, Commander of the First 
Army. A number of insurance com- 
panies made up parties for the game. 
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SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


C. W. FRENCH, President 


Financial Statement - December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


. $3,542,384.08 


(New York Ins. Dept. Valuation Basis) 


1,850,722.19 
10,618.96 
34,569.05 


~ oe ee 17,994.38 





_ $5,456,288.66 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Claim Reserve 
Other Reserves 
Voluntary Reserve 
Capital Stock 


Surplus over all Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities 


Securities carried at $756,992.07 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


HOME OFFICE: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








_ $1,012,149.40 
671,626.46 
180,000.00 

1,592,512.80 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 ji 





$5,456,288.66 
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Success of Rochester, Minn., Agent 


M. N. Scholer of That City Collected $29,377 in Disability 
Premiums Last Year; Loss Ratio 33.5%; Inspires 
Minnesota Agents to Sell More A. & H. 


How the health and accident depart- 
ment of an agency in a city of 30,000 
collected in 1940 disability premiums of 
$29 377 with a claim ratio of 33.5% was 
told to members of the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 
mid-year conference in St. Paul March 
6. The speaker was M. N. Scholer, A. 
& H. manager of the C. O. Brown 
agency in Rochester, Minn. 

Mr. Scholer has built up one of the 
largest health and accident agencies in 
Minnesota and told the agents that they 
are neglecting a profitable field if they 
are not pushing disability insurance. 
Last year his office issued 845 new poli- 
cies and at the end of 1940 had 1,431 
paid up policyholders on its books. 

“Loss of Time” Protection 


“There are several might good reasons 
why the general insurance man should 
take an active interest in disability in- 
surance,” Mr. Scholer said. “We all 
recognize that time is the basic com- 
modity we protect when we write an 
insurance policy, whether it be life, fire, 
automobile or accident and health. Dis- 
ability insurance protects folks against 
the loss of time and is therefore a pri- 
mary and basic form of coverage. I 
dare say that if a poll were taken today 
of the general public as to the particular 
form of insurance in which they are 
most interested, it would be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of accident and sickness 
benefits in some form or other.” 

Therefore, Mr. Scholer felt that gen- 
eral insurance men should acquaint 


themselves with this demand. Your neg- 
lect of this line might mean that your 
other insurance business could be seri- 


ously impaired in future years, he 
warned. 
The speaker further stated that a 


good general agency which has a live 
accident and health department has one 
of the most profitable opportunities to 
secure other lines of insurance. 

To the common objections to writing 
disability business, such as the multiplic- 
ity of contracts, numerous petty claims 
and the bother of collections, Mr. Scho- 
ler replied that each company has one 
or two favorite policies which the agent 
can concentrate on and discard all the 
others; that while there are a great 
many disability claims, “the only thing 
in the world that lets us sell any kind 
of insurance to folks is the fact that 
they have claims.” As to the objection 
about collections, Mr. Scholer dismissed 
this with the observation that “if you 
are a good collector you never have any 
financial worries and you expose your- 
self to an awful lot of new business of 
various kinds.” 

Among the suggestions Mr. Scholer 
offered for success in the disability field 
were “to make your business profitable 
for the insurance company.” It is easier, 
he felt, to lose the confidence and pa- 
tronage of your client through some lit- 
tle indirect dishonesty or unwarranted 
liberality in the adjustment of an acci- 
dent or health claim than through a too 
strict adherence to the terms and con- 
ditions of his policy. He opposed split- 
ting commissions or paying cash for 
leads that result in business. Instead 
he suggested a personal call or telephone 
call expressing gratitude for such help, 
or in some cases an inexpensive gift such 
as a box of candy. 





Nebraska to Curb A. & H. 


Shoe-String Associations 


Among bills recommended for passage 
last Friday by the insurance committee 
of the Nebraska Legislature was L. B. 
337, requiring domestic assessment asso- 
ciations to deposit $10,000 as a stabiliza- 
tion and loss fund with the State In- 
surance Department before being per- 
mitted to do business. Where the fund 
has been impaired, 5% of all gross 
assessments levied must be used to re- 
store it to the figure fixed. 

This was a department bill, and John 
S. Logan, attorney for the department, 
told the committee that it was necessary 
in order to prevent promoters from 
launching health and accident associa- 
tions on shoe-strings. He said that 80% 
of them had been liquidated in the last 
four years by the department, and that 
their average life was three years. 
Theoretically, they can levy assessments 
to pay losses in full, but in practice 
members decline to pay assessments and 
prefer to forfeit their insurance. 





ONTARIO ACCIDENTS GREATER 


During 1940 there were 81,116 acci- 
dents reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario, an increase 
of 20,596 over the preceding year. This 
sharp gain in accidents is attributed to 
mounting wartime industrial activity in 
the province. Fatal accidents numbered 
366, against 314. Total benefits awarded 
amounted to $7,282,878, compared with 
$6,152,408 for 1939, 


TO ENTER A. & H. FIELD 





Great-West Life Applies for License to 
Write That Coverage; Plans 
Being Worked Out 

The Great-West Life has been author- 
ized to apply for a license to do busi- 
ness in accident and sickness insurance. 
While the company’s plans are not ad- 
vanced sufficiently for immediate entry 
into this field, it is working out details 
of policy contracts and studying agenev 
arrangements, according to H. 
3aker, assistant general manager. 





MISTAKEN FOR A PORPOISE 


The “Freak of the Week” is the title 
given by the Travelers to a feature in 
a weekly bulletin being issued during a 
special thirteen-week accident insurance 
campaign. The following is a_ typical 
example, taken from the company’s claim 
files: “A Travelers policyholder, vaca- 
tioning in a Cape Cod town, decided on 
a dip. While swimming off-shore a 
Cape Cod native mistook him for a 
porpoise and shot him through the left 
arm. Insured was paid $195 for being 
shot accidentally on porpoise.” 





TORONTO NON-PROFIT PLAN 

A non-profit hospital association plan 
has been launched in Toronto by the 
Ontario Hospital Association which is 
fashioned after plans now available in 
the United States. Its managing direc- 
tor is N. H. Saunders of Toronto. 


L. L. BURDICK PRESIDENT 





Elected by Boston A. & H. Association 
at Annual Meet; F.B.I. Man 
Guest Speaker 


William J. West, an assistant in the 
Boston field division of the F.B.I., was 
the guest speaker at the annual meeting 
and dinner of the Boston Accident & 
Health Association held on February 
25. At the election of officers for the 
ensuing year Lester L. Burdick, manager 
of the general A. & H. division of the 
Commercial Casualty, was chosen presi- 
dent. Others elected were as follows: 
Vice-presidents, Walter A. Barr, agency 
supervisor, A. & H. health department, 
Massachusetts Bonding; James N. Whit- 
aker, superintendent of accident and 
health, Employers’ Group; secretary, 
Byron P. Graff, A. & H. department, 
Aetna Life; treasurer, Milan A. Heath, 
in charge of claims, Massachusetts Cas- 
ualty. 

The meeting was attended by an al- 
most 100% membership and the associa- 
tion starts its second year with pros- 
pects of a like percentage increase dur- 
ing the coming year. 


ACCIDENTS ON SUPER-HIGHWAY 








Deaths and Reckless Driving on Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike Will Bring 
Speed Limit 
It appears that Pennsylvania’s much 
publicized no-speed-limit turnpike link- 
ing Harrisburg and Pittsburgh is hang- 
ing up such an accident record that a 
ceiling will have to be placed on speed. 
At least ten persons have been killed 
and there have been 200 accidents on the 
turnpike since it opened about four 
months ago, according to official records. 
Reports of accidents and reckless driv- 
ing on the 160 mile super-highway have 
prompted a move to set a speed limit of 
about sixty miles an hour. A Depart- 
ment of Revenue official has stated that 
a survey has been almost completed and 
that a recommendation for a maximum 

speed limit will be made. 


LIABILITY INS. FOR BUILDERS 

Assemblyman Davidson has introduced 
in the New York Legislature an amend- 
ment to the Labor Law which would 
require that a builder engaged in build- 
ing construction or repair work shall 
obtain general liability insurance for not 
less than 25% of the net value of the 
work. The bill was referred to the labor 
committee, 





Curtail Issuance of 
Insurance to Skiers 


RAILROAD POLICIES ARE TAB09 





Accident Companies in Canada With. 
draw Wholesale Coverage; Insist 
on Risk Selection 





The practice of selling accident policies 
to skiers with week-end excursion rai. 
road tickets in Canada has proved too 
costly and has been discontinued. The 
companies issuing such policies have dis. 
covered that skiing is too hazardous a 
sport for such indiscriminate issuance 
of accident policies with railway tickets, 

The experience of 1939-40 brought 
an unusual number of broken bones 
and fractures, with the result that the 
companies decided that skiers should 
be selected for accident policies which 
should not be issued wholesale. It js 
known that some companies have re- 
fused to issue blanket policies to mem- 
bers of skiing clubs. They consider the 
sport too hazardous. 

While there is no such thing as “skj 
insurance” available in Canada, there 
have been accident policies which did 
not exclude skiers, such as those form- 
erly available at railroad ticket offices, 
and claims are reported to have been 
numerous after each skiing excursion, 
Now a number of companies issue vaca- 
tionists’ accident policies, excluding 
skiers. 

In Ontario and Quebec, accident poli- 
cies not excluding skiers are sold by 
some companies but they have reserved 
the right to pick and choose their own 
risks. Formerly these same policies were 
literally turned over in bulk lots along 
with the purchase of railroad tickets 
to skiing resorts for a relative small 
premium giving protection for three or 
four days. 

One company reserving the right to 
select risks quotes $1 premium on an 
accident policy covering four days, which 
policy does not exclude skiers. It in- 
volves a principal sum of $5,000 and gives 
partial disability protection of $15 a 
week up to fifty-two weeks and $25 
weekly total indemnity. 

Another company, also reserving the 
right to select risks, for a premium of 
25 cents for twenty-four hours quotes 
a principal sum of $3,000 at death or 
$15 per week total disability and $9 a 
week partial disability up to fifty-two 
weeks. 
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Richard J. Herbermann in Police Car Made by His Father 


The picture above shows the son of Oscar J. Herbermann, accident and health 
producer in New York City for a number of companies, in a happy mood as he is 
about to start out on a trip in his home-made police car. 
producer of A. & H., built the car in its entirety a few years ago, mechanics and 
handicraft being one of his hobbies, and his handicraft has attracted wide attention. 


Popular Science Monthly ran an illustrated feature story on it. 
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American Surety Group 
“wells Premium Income 


pRESIDENT LAFRENTZ REPORTS 





sation and Liability on Giant 
ba saree Project Brings $1,400,000 
Premiums in Three Years 





CSE, 





Commending the entire staff both at 
home and abroad and the members of 
the agency force for loyalty and devotion 
of the company’s interests, President 
A. F. Lafrentz of the American Surety 
§ issued his 1940 annual report showing 
E admitted assets at the close of the 
t year of $27,107,332, an increase of $478,- 
i (@ over the preceding year. 

© Statements were also issued by the 
|New York Casualty, Canadian Surety, 

} Compania Mexicana de Garantias and 

Amsuco Security Co., the four subsidi- 
© aries of the American Surety. F. W. 

Lafrentz is chairman of the board of 

the American and New York Casualty 
band W. E. McKell is president of the 
New York Casualty. 

The group made an underwriting profit 
of $1,146,126 and investment income of 
$803,423 for the year. The American 
Surety enjoyed the highest net premium 
writing in its history, $10,541,246, a gain 
over the preceding year of $513,932, 
or 5%. 

President Lafrentz says that notwith- 
standing a number of rate reductions 
effected during the year, all lines except 


TREE 


fidelity, plate glass and burglary regis- 
| tered increases in net writings. An in- 
§ crease in workmen’s compensation and 
§ miscellaneous liability premiums on the 
& Parkchester, N. Y., project, largest private 


housing job, accounts for a substantial 
portion of the gains in those lines, Mr. 
Lafrentz said. This project, an invest- 
ment of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
under way since 1938 and will be com- 
pleted during the ensuing year. It has 
aggregated to the American Surety Co. 
premiums of $1,400,000 over the past 
three years. 


Declared $750,000 Dividends 


During the year American Surety de- 
clared dividends of $750,000, and $64,560 
was added to surplus, making the total 
surplus $5,901,923. Underwriting profit 
and investment income of American 
Surety totaled $1,515,736. 

Operating expenses, salaries, commis- 
sions and taxes paid amounted to $6,- 
121,827. Salaries and expenses paid in- 
creased $93,138, whereas commissions and 
taxes paid decreased $10,499 and $21,364, 
respectively. 

Net losses incurred and expenses paid 
amounted to $3,574,038 which was $645,- 
633 greater than in 1939. This was oc- 
casioned by increased losses in fidelity 
lines of approximately $75,000, increased 
losses in surety lines of approximatelv 
$330,000 of which $135,000 represented 
a decrease in salvage collections and 
Increased losses in liability and com- 
pensation lines of approximately $350,- 

| Following are the concluding para- 
graphs in Mr. Lafrentz’s report: 


Investment Position of Company 


Unencumbered real estate, consisting 
of a twenty-three story office building 
located at 100 Broadway, New York 
City, was stated at the appraised value 
established by the Insurance Department 
April 7, 1939. This property is assessed 
at $7,750,000. Including the space occu- 
pied by the company the building at the 
Present time is 9314% rented. Deductine 
the reserve for depreciation of $335,000 
the property is carried at a net value 
of $7,900.000 


pconds and stocks owned as of Decem- 


| Der 31, 1940, were valued in the follow- 


; ng manner:—Amortizable bonds at 


amortized values (which was $26,696, less 


fe pee market value), other listed bonds 
t Stocks at market value as estab- 


lished by the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York and stocks of 
subsidiary companies at cost (which was 
$1,308,261 less than their aggregate book 
value). Based on these valuations the 
aggregate value of the securities was 
$10,832,540. 

Premiums in course of collection 
totaled $2,178,780 at the close of the 
year. All accounts considered uncollec- 
tible were written off. Premiums due 
more than ninety days prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, and not collected on or 
before that date amounting to $141,844 
have been reserved. This item, together 
with $221,524 due to reinsurers, has been 
deducted from the premiums in course 


of collection in accordence with the In- 
surance Department’s requirements. 


Cash in Banks 


Cash in banks and offices totaled $5,- 
919,935. As compared with December 31, 
1939, this is an increase of $643,316. 

It is interesting to note that cash and 
short-term U. S. Government Bond hold- 
ings equalled 33 1/3% of the total ad- 
mitted assets as of December 31, 1940. 

The year-end reserve for unearned 
premiums stood at $6,358,547. Due to 
the increase in writings there was added 
to this reserve during the year $165,890. 

Reserve for reported losses of $3,949,- 
554 was deemed sufficient to discharge 


the company’s liability for all unsettled 
claims of which it had knowledge. In 
addition thereto, reserve for unreported 
losses was provided in the amount of 
$1,580,325 of which $1,105,000 was <allo- 
cated to specific lines, $104,401 to losses 
due from companies not authorized in 
the state of New York, leaving $370,924 
not specifically allocated. 

Provision was made for accrued ex- 
penses, taxes and _ other liabilities 
amounting to $1,106,982. The decrease 
as compared with December 31, 1939, 
was principally due to the reduction in 
Federal income liability resulting from 
the sale during the year of securities 
held more than eighteen months. 
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J. W. Randall’s Recommendations 


(Continued on Page 45) 


premium size was sufficient to permit 
such treatment, but any experience rat- 
ing plan applicable to such risks would 
of necessity be a balanced plan within 
itself and would not require the applica- 
tion of an off-balance factor in the 
manual rates.” 


Small Buyers Would Be Happier 


Mr. Randall maintained that such a 
system of making rates would eliminate 
a great deal of the present difficulty with 
insurance departments and with small 
buyers of insurance. He pointed out that 
the injection of off-balance factors, loss 
constants, and expense constants creates 
in the minds of insurance departments 
and the small buyer the impression that 
“we have a policy of small risk oppres- 
sion.” 

Such a program, he continued, also 
would permit the companies to limit 
their writings to any particular line of 
business, such as store risks, small man- 
ufacturing risks, etc., with assurance 
that they could do so successfully and 
without sustaining an underwriting loss, 
provided they wrote a sufficient volume 
to permit the law of averages to operate. 
It would also do away with the small 
risk problem of today. Said the speaker: 
“Many companies, as you know, do not 
like to write this class of risk because 
it is unprofitable. In other words, the 
plan would permit the companies to 
write the small and medium-sized risks 
freely and thus eliminate one of the 
severest criticisms that is directed against 
the companies today; namely, failure to 
offer a market for the small risks, 

“Whereas a risk in the lower premium 
size group should properly have its pre- 
mium determined on the basis of the 
group experience, recognition should be 
given to the specific requirements of the 
individual risk to a greater degree as 
the risk size increases. This principle 
has been partially recognized today 
through the medium of experience rating 
and, more recently, by means of retro- 
spective rating. However, there is, in 
my opinion, considerable need for fur- 
ther improvement. The underwriting of 
insurance in connection with Federal 
Defense Contracts has thrown into sharp 
focus the real issues involved. The large 
amounts of premium involved in these 
cases have directed the attention of gov- 
ernment officials to the unjustifiable ex- 
pense provisions in such premiums. It 
is imperative that the present rate-mak- 
ing methods be brought more nearly 
into line with realities.” 


Expenses Would Decrease As Risk 
Size Increased 

Going into detail Mr. Randall said: 
“Proper determination of the expense 
element in the premium for the larger 
risks should of necessity be based upon 
factual considerations, with a reasonable 
use of judgment superimposed thereon. 
Claim adjustment expenses may properly 
be considered as related to the expected 
losses for the risk. Premium taxes 
should, of course, be a percentage of 
the risk premium. Expenses of company 
administration and servicing, such as in- 
spection and payroll audit, should be 
determined on the basis of the average 
requirements for risks of similar charac- 
teristics as to nature of operations and 
size. For example, if it is determined 
that the cost of making inspections is 
so much per hour, and if the average 
number of hours required for inspecting 
risks of a certain size are likewise deter- 
mined, then the proper average charge 
for inspection service for risks in this 
group should be the product of these 
two factors, rather than some fixed per- 
centage of the premium, as determined 
by the average inspection requirements 
of all risks, regardless of nature of 
operations and size. 

“Similarly, payroll audit expenses 
should be determined with regard to the 
requirements of risks with similar 
characteristics. Approaching the prob- 
lem in this manner, it will be found 


that, in relation to the premium pro- 
duced at manual rates, the expenses of 
administration, inspection, and audit 
would decrease as the risk size increases. 

“Acquisition expense should likewise 
be reduced in its relation to the risk 
premium as such premium increases in 
size. Starting at the $1,000 premium 
level, the gradation of expenses would 
be gradual at first, but would be more 
pronounced as the risks reached the 
higher premium brackets. In _ other 
words, the expenses would be adjusted 
on a reasonable basis by size of risk, 
to produce only the necessary expense 
dollars which are required for risks 
in each size group.” 


Lower Commissions for Producers 


The speaker left no doubt that pro- 
ducers would have to make their contri- 
bution to this program by taking fewer 
commission dollars from the individual 
risks in this bracket. He declared that 
two-thirds of the difference between 
stock and mutual insurance lies in the 
acquisition cost; therefore, some adjust- 
ment must be made of this cost to bring 
it closer to the mutual cost if any suc- 
cessful plan is to be devised to meet 
mutual competition. 


No Unfair Discrimination 


Anticipating that any proposal to re- 
cast rate-making procedure will be im- 
mediately attached by the mutuals on 
the grounds that it is a violation of the 
non-discriminatory provisions in the 
state rating laws, Mr. Randall made this 
point: 

“Discrimination, in itself, is not illegal or 
system of 


making rates is in reality a discrimination be- 


reprehensible since the classification 


tween risk hazards. If there were no discrim- 
ination, every compensation risk, regardless of 
operations and regardless of size, would pay the 
same premium. Everyone recognizes the classi- 
fication system and the use of payroll volume 
as fair methods of discriminating between risks 
in the determination of the compensation pre- 
mium. Similarly, when consideration is given 
to the proposal to graduate expenses by size of 
risk, the state authorities should be governed 
by logic and common sense in applying the 
test as to whether this proposal discriminates 
unfairly between risks. Admittedly, it recog- 
nizes a discrimination between risks, but it is 
my contention that such discrimination is a 
fair one and is justified not only by funda- 
mental economic principles but also by the 
actual facts. If the premiums for the smaller 
risks were to be determined solely upon their 
own group experience, there should be little 
justification for complaint that they had been 
unfairly treated. Such being the case, there 
should be no good reason why the larger risks 
should not likewise have their insurance costs 
determined on the basis of their losses and 
expense requirements.” 


Retrospective Rating 


Admittedly there are complications in- 
volved in setting up the proposed modifi- 
cation of the present system of expense 


loading, said Mr. Randall. But he did 
not regard them as sufficiently serious 
to condemn the plan without making 
the attempt to establish a more equitable 
system. As a matter of fact, he said, 
when the retrospective rating plan was 
established several years ago, the admin- 
istration, inspection, audit, and acquisi- 
tion expenses were stabilized as a func- 
tion of the standard premium for the 
risk. Mr. Randall suggested that this 
principle should also be recognized in 
the experience rating procedure. En- 
dorsing the retrospective plan on which 
basis his company has written $9,000,000 
of ‘business, Mr. Randall continued: 

“The experience rating plan must obviously 
remain available for the larger risks, in order 
to determine the proper prospective premium 
for the risk. Also, retrospective rating should 
be made available to all risks in the larger 
premium sizes, in order that the loss provision 
as well as the expense provision may be prop- 
erly adjusted for risks. Retrospective 
rating has played a very important part in the 
casualty business during the past few years, but 
unfortunately it has been opposed in a number 
of states, not only by the mutual carriers, but 
also by certain producers, with the result that 
it is still not available in nine jurisdictions, 
several of which are important industrial states. 
This increases the difficulty of properly adjust- 
ing the premium for risks where operations 
extend into a state where the plan is not in 
effect. 

“Furthermore, the principle of expense grad- 
uation has not as yet been incorporated in the 
plan in most states, and, therefore, the expenses 
are not properly adjusted to fit the require- 
ments of the individual risk. As a result of 
these deficiencies in the rating procedure, the 
effectiveness of the plan has been greatly re- 
stricted. If its full possibilities could be real- 
ized through the removal of these restrictions, 
the benefit to the insuring public would be 
greatly increased.” 


Auto Classification Plan 


Turning his attention to other casualty 
lines—chiefly automobile business—ihe 
speaker traced the changes made in the 
underwriting of this line in the past 
several years. The safe driver reward 
plan, he said, met with a “certain amount 
of success.” It is popular with buyers 
and also producers, but it did not pro- 
duce much new business, he declared. 
But when the stock companies intro- 
duced the classification plan, “producers 
began to make increases in their volume 
of automobile casualty business. The 
classification system was new and in- 
jected several rather radical ideas into 
the rating system, most revolutionary 
of which was the introduction of the 
A-1 Class, bringing into the rating plan 
mileage, age qualification, and limitation 
of the number of drivers. 

“The classification plan became popu- 
lar immediately with the purchasing 
public and producers, and it has in- 
creased the popularity of stock com- 
panies in the automobile casualty field 
more than anything that had been done 
in many years. Encouragingly, a con- 
siderable portion of the increase in busi- 
ness has come from car owners who 
never previously purchased insurance.” 
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In Mr. Randall’s opinion: “This plan 
paves the way for future changes which 
will be beneficial to the business and 
which will place the stock companies in 
a position to meet competition even more | 
successfully.” ; 
Before closing he declared his firm | 
belief in the mileage system of automo- | 
bile rating and predicted that in the | 
future additional mileage groups will be 
introduced. Underlying a mileage plan | 
is his belief that most people are honest | 
and that under a group mileage system 
the companies will secure the proper | 
premium. zea 
The speaker also urged a revamping of 
the present system of rating commercial 
cars on a load capacity basis. 
Medical payments coverage, next to be 
discussed, was described by Mr. Randall | 
as “a very natural supplement to auto- 
mobile casualty insurance” and he said 
that producers would be performing 2) 
real service to their clients by acquaint 
ing them with this modern type of pro-| 
tection. Finally, he dispelled a few 
notions about compulsory automobile | 
insurance laws, one of them being that) 
it fosters safety. The records in Massa 
chusetts disprove this fact. He does not 
think that compulsory insurance will be 
extended into other states “because such 
a law will impose an added expense 
chiefly upon the working classes” at 4 
time when every consideration is being 
given to men in that class. He strongly 
urged that favorable consideration Dé 
given by state legislature to the New 
Hampshire financial responsibility 1aw. 
which, he said, has been instrumental i, 
bringing into the insured field about) 
75% of the private type cars and 95%) 
of the commercial and public vehicles. | 





SAFETY DIRECTOR REES DIES 

Harry L. Rees, 49, safety director ford 
the Life & Casualty of Nashville, Tent.) 
passed away February 19 at his home it” 
Decatur, Ga. The deceased, native ° 
Canada, leaves his widow and a SM) 
Robert L. Rees. 
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Tom Redden 


North Carolina Agency Leader 


of Greensboro 
Came Up “the Hard Way” to 


Success in His Chosen Field; Considers Insurance 


Exciting and Roman 


tic; His Philosophy 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


We shall now consider the truly unusual 
case of Mr. R , who for the purposes 
of this broadcast will hereafter be referred 
to as Thomas Gresham Redden of Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Unless you are genuinely interested in 
the Horatio Alger type of success story 
stop here, for what follows won’t interest 
you. 

Otherwise—otherwise. 

Notwithstanding that Thomas Gresham 
Redden is an outstanding member of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, we shall, 
on second thought, hereinafter refer to him 
as Tom Redden, for that is the way he is 
spoken to and of by hundreds of people 
all across the 641-mile width of North 
Carolina and in many other states as well. 

Tom Redden was born in Girdletree, 
Md., a bit before the turn of the century 
and of parents whose roots were firmly 
fixed in the soil and tradition of the South. 
His boyhood was spent at Exmore, Va., 
at Salisbury on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, and at Baltimore, although to 
speak of his early years as “boyhood” is 
distinctly euphemistic. 

Errand Boy at 5 Yrs. Old 


At the age of 5 young Tom became 





errand boy for his father’s general store 
at Salisbury and at that tender age actually 
took orders and delivered goods in a small 
express wagon. 

He has still a vivid and poignant recol- 
lection of the deep sand through which, 
in the absence of pavements, he had to 
pull the small wooden-axled wagon and 
remembers, too, how eagerly expectant he 
was when he left home at the age of 12 
and took a steady job on a dairy farm. 
Four years later, at 16, he yielded to the 
lure of a big city and went to Baltimore 
where he found a place as receiving clerk 
in the department store of Stewart & Co. 

Then he was transferred to the cloth- 
ing department and three years later, in 
1909, failed in health; and small wonder, 
too, for he had been working fourteen 
years at an age when many boys are just 
entering college, 

Inside work being taboo thereafter, he 
sold savings bank bonds for the next three 
years for the Guarantee Trust & Banking 
Co. of Atlanta; traveled in Tennessee 
and Kentucky for the American Tobacco 
Co., and worked for a year for the Met- 
ropolitan Insurance Co. Next he became 
a general salesman for the Johns-Man- 
ville Co. and continued with that organ- 
ization until he decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself in 1919 when he bought 








Manning Studio 


THOMAS GRESHAM REDDEN 


an interest in the Budd-Piper Roofing Co. 
at Durham, N. C. 


An Enforced Vacation 


Followed three years of intense and 
typical Reddenesque application to busi- 
ness and then came another and this time 
complete collapse which necessitated the 
sale of his interest in the roofing company 
and withdrawal for five years from any 
form of business activity. Those who 
know Tom Redden and understand his 
eagerness to be always up and doing com- 
prehend how acutely distasteful he found 
this enforced vacation and how impa- 
tiently he awaited the day when he 
might get back in harness. 

Long before he was discharged by his 
physician Tom Redden had decided that 
insurance offered a sound future—an en- 
grossing field of endeavor—and in 1927 he 
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established Thomas Gresham Redden, Inc., 
at Greensboro which highly successful 
agency is today eloquent testimony to his 
energy, resourcefulness and hold upon the 
regard of his fellow citizens. 


A Practical Idealist 


In the operation of his business, as in 
all else, Mr. Redden is forthright and a 
practical idealist. He has represented only 
sound stock companies; he has in his office 
just one casualty and surety company — 
is not interested in business which tha 
company cannot and will not write. He 
has never written or brokered business in 
companies writing at less than the manual 
rates as promulgated by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
the Towner Rating Bureau and the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association. 

The companies now in his office are the 
National Fire, Hartford Fire, American 
Alliance, Dixie Fire, State of Pennsyl- 
vania, Homeland, and the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity for casualty and surety 
lines. 

Tom Redden had plenty of time to de- 
libe.ate on the business he should enter 
when his health permitted and he chose 
insurance because he believes it covers 
every interest any man could possibly have, 
including, as he puts it, “Sociology, psy- 
chology, philosophy, law, medicine, history 
and all of the arts.” In addition to these, 
so he says, he finds insurance both exciting 
and romantic. 


His Business Philosophy 

His business philosophy sums up like 
this: “Many years before I entered the- 
insurance business I appreciated that it 
was necessary to serve others first. It 
was this thought religiously applied in all 
instances that is the most important factor 
in my life and in the lives of all those 
associated with me because they are taught 
the same philosophy. My interest is equal 
in casualty, surety and fire because the 
principles I believe in apply to all three. 
We devote more time to casualty and 
surety because it is more diversified. Life 
insurance I do not sell because I think 
I have all I can do to handle a multiple 
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INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Financial Statement at close of business, December 31, 1940 
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quotations, for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company's total admitted assets would be increased to......$36,106,280.57 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
*Bonds and Stocks, valued as required by New York Reserve for Claims............ a ets SE a a AON $13,443,345.00 
State Insurance Department.......... $29,709,753.34 Reserve for Unearned Premiums................... 7,428,611.00 
RECN RRIGRORE. ois, ey ho eos EE HE Ae 106,980.72 Accrued Commissions (Not Due) 466,660.13 
Cash in Banks and Office....... 2,743,786.07 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses......... 1,012,750.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not « over 90 days Reserve for Liquidation of Alliance Casualty Comem 
ey ree reer rece ee Sra. 2,482,211.19 Dignan: » oko 3 a i ce 5 333,849.74 
Other Assets 236,357.59 Unearned Premiums on Reinsurance in Companies Not 
Authorized in New York State... . 197,915.46 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid and Unpaid Losses 
from Companies Not Authorized in New York 432,696.56 
General Voluntary Reserve ................ 1,000,000.00 
a lth i Re ET AE OE 2,500,000.00 
I re ee ee Er re ae 8,463,261.02 
$35,279,088.91 $35,279,088.91 
*Bonds at Amortized Value; Stocks at Market Values December 31, 1940. On the basis of December 31, 1940, market 


9,290,452.68 
1,487,610.62 
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line agency consisting of casualty, fire and 
surety.” 

That’s a philosophy of life which every- 
one can applaud but relatively few prac- 
tice in its entirety. Those who know Tom 
Redden can tell you that he really does it. 

Notwithstanding so great an application 
to his business as to give continuous con- 
cern to his family about impairment of his 
health, Tom Redden finds time for civic 
activities and latterly for consideration of 
the major problems confronting the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

He has made a number of addresses 
at conventions of state associations and 
one delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents was widely quoted in insurance pub- 
lications. That had to do with what 
is known as the co-extensive membership 
plan as contrasted with a plan of volun- 
tary membership of local boards and state 
associations. 

Mr. Redden belongs to the Sedgefield 
and Greensboro Country Clubs; was for 
several years director of the Sedgefield 
Club and also president for one year. He 
has been director and treasurer of the 
Greensboro Community Chest and is presi- 
dent of a real estate holding company 
called Gresham, Incorporated. 


Relaxations 


Tom Redden tells you that his relaxa- 
tions are golf and reading, but there is 
some question as to whether the golf is 
a relaxation or a reluctant concession to 
his family’s insistence upon out of door 
exercise, though it is certain that his read- 
ing more often than not has to do with 
insurance. He profoundly admires art in 
all its forms although it is perhaps not 
too cynical to say that his examination of 
a painting or a piano is probably as much 
a consideration of its potentialities from 
an insurance standpoint as an appreciation 
of the skill of its creator. 

Tom Redden believes that a young man 
preparing for an insurance career should 
attend a recognized institution such as the 
Wharton School of University of Penn- 
sylvania and should major in insurance 
for three of the four years of his college 
course. 

Nothing if not consistent, he has sent 
his own son to do exactly what is recom- 
mended for other prospective insurance 
men and it is not difficult to read into 
that act at least a hope that Redden, Jr.. 
may upon graduation enter the agency 
field and, more precisely, the agency of 
Thomas Gresham Redden, Inc. 

The attractive Mrs. Redden, who has 
attended many National Association con- 
ventions with her husband, lived most of 
her early life at Salisbury on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, but this writer, re- 
flecting upon Mrs. Redden’s graciousness 
and charm, is happy to learn that her 
paternal ancestry is of Connecticut. 


Greensboro Estimates of Tom Redden 


What the biographer writes of his sub- 
ject is merely the expression of a personal 
opinion; what a man’s neighbors say of 
him has genuine significance because it is 
history epitomized, So let’s sum up with 
a few Greensboro estimates of our Mr. 


“Tom Redden is a man of keen intelli- 
gence and vision who has a pleasing per- 
sonality although he always speaks frankly 
and goes straight to the point. 

“He is always generous and willing to 
give others the benefit of his experience 
and knowledge but believes in helping 
those who help themselves. 

“The high esteem in which he is held 
by his fellow agents has repeatedly been 
evidenced by his election to office in local, 
state and national insurance associations, 
and his advice on organization matters 
is frequently asked and profitably taken. 

“As the head of his agency Mr. Redden 
is firm but just and has the faculty of 
inspiring complete loyalty and an esprit 
de corps which is a priceless asset in his 
business.” 

There is a lot more which might be 
added but by now you should have a pretty 
good idea of what the home folks think 
of Tom Redden. If you think you came 
up the “hard way” or if you feel you 
have faced some difficulties in your life, 
read over again the early history of our 
Greensboro friend and be glad you didn’t 


Harrington Rules On 
Uniformity of Reserves 
AFFECTS LIABILITY AND COMP. 





Orders Carriers to Conform to Instruc- 
tions on Unearned Premium Reserves 
in Their Massachusetts Filings 





In keeping with his reiterated con- 
viction that there must be a uniform 
basis for computing the reserves of com- 
panies writing liability and workmen’s 
compensation insurance, Commissioner 
Charles F. J, Harrington has forwarded 
the following ruling to all such com- 
panies operating in Massachusetts: 

“In order that all companies admitted 
to do business in Massachusetts may 
be informed as to the proper computa- 
tion of unearned premium reserves on 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
policies, it is the ruling of this depart- 
ment that the following instructions shall 
be followed in making such computa- 
tions. These instructions must be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of any state- 
ments required to be filed with the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department 
and will be strictly observed in all ex- 
aminations made by this department: 


Premiums in Collection 


“1. Liability policies with a term of 
three years.—For these policies the un- 
earned premium reserve shall be calcu- 
lated as if the full premium for three 
years had been paid in advance. The 
company may take credit in ‘premiums in 
course of collection’ for any instalments 
unpaid and less than ninety days over- 
due and may take credit for instal- 
ments not yet due as ‘premiums in course 
of collection.’ 

“2. Liability or workmen’s compensa- 
tion policies with a term of one year or 
less—For policies which provide for 
specific interim audits and on which the 
company accepts as an advance deposit 
a premium less than the full estimated 
annual premium, the procedure until the 
date of the first audit shall be as fol- 
lows: 

“The earned premium shall be calcu- 
lated as the pro rata earned premium, 
of the full estimated annual premium, 
and the unearned premium shall be the 
deposit premium minus the earned pre- 
mium. At the date as of which the 
audit is to be made the deposit premium 
shall be set up again as an advance 
premium for the next audit period. This 
procedure must be repeated until the 
termination of the policy.” 





GENERAL REIN. MAKES GAINS 





Annual Statement Reveals Underwriting 
Advance; Admitted Assets 170% of 
All Liabilities 

The annual statement of General Re- 
insurance Corp. as of December 31, 1940, 
reveals an underwriting gain of $618,377 
on earned premiums of $5,236,855. 
Earned investment income, after amor- 
tization of bond premiums and invest- 
ment expense and taxes, was $368,980. 

The General had total admitted assets 
of $17,292,610 at the end of the year. 
Its loss and loss expense reserves 
amounted to $7,109,232, and its unearned 
premium reserve was $2,147,806. After 
the foregoing reserves and after re- 
serving for taxes, commissions and other 
liabilities, the statement shows a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $7,000,000, and 
in addition a voluntary reserve of 
$119,156. 

Admitted assets were approximately 
170% of all liabilities. Bond investments 
and cash totaled $10,348,159, which 
amount exceeded the total liabilities 
other than capital and voluntary reserve 
of $10,173,454. Cash and Government 
bonds amounted to 344% of total ad- 
mitted assets, 





have to come up the really hard way as 
he did. 

For all of it a salute to the gentleman 
from Greensboro, 


Hold Chicago Conference 


Continuing the round table discussion 
plan used so successfully at its sales 
conference recently held at the home 
office in New York, the American Sure- 
ty and the New York Casualty held an- 
other conference at the Union League 
Club in Chicago on March 5 and 6. 
To this affair representatives from the 
companies’ branch offices in the mid- 
West were invited. 

A. F. Lafrentz, president, presided at 
both sessions. Other executives from 
the home office in attendance at the 
meeting were W. H. Bennem, vice-presi- 
dent; R. T. Wood, manager of the 
fidelity department, and R. E. Brown, 
superintendent of agencies. 

Members of the Chicago office attend- 
ing included branch manager J. L. 
Maehle, K. R. Gallagher, assistant man- 
ager; B. H. Davenport, F. W. Morrasy, 
A. M. Dvorak, D. E. Harris and J. B. 
Nickels. 

Out-of-town representatives present 
Earl H. Schier, manager, and R. E, 
assistant manager of the Cincinnati office; 
Harold F, DeLand, manager, and L. E. Dan- 
glemeier, special agent at Cleveland; C. W. 
McNeil, manager, and Joseph F. McClure, spe- 
cial agent at Columbus; L. C. Minor, manager, 
and Harold D. Lucy, special agent at Detroit; 
Manager Thomas W. King and R. L. Thorpe, 
assistant manager at Indianapolis, Ind.; Lewis 
Y. Johnson, manager, and Justin S. Lencke, 
special agent at Louisville; A. H. Edward, 
manager at Milwaukee; A. A. Rohrich, man- 
ager and C, T. Smelzer, assistant manager at 
Pittsburgh; Assistant Manager O. L. Curtis and 
Special Agent E. K. Jackson of St. Louis; and 
Charles Maxson, manager, and E. R. Dickson, 
assistant manager at Toledo, O. 


were 
Peisen, 





Rouillard Requests Review 
Of All Assigned Risks 


Insurance Commissioner Arthur J. 
Rouillard of New Hampshire has ad- 
dressed a letter to all companies writing 
automobile liability and property dam- 
age in New Hampshire, saying that when 
the voluntary assigned risk plan was set 
up in the state it was not intended that 
risks assigned should remain under the 
plan indefinitely but rather after suffici- 
ent experience had been developed that 
each assigned risk be given considera- 
tion for reversion to a normal status. 

“In this connection and as a matter 
of cooperation,” he says, “the companies 
are hereby requested to review the rec- 
ord for each New Hampshire automobile 
assigned risk as it comes up for renewal 
and if it has been under the plan for 
two or more years to advise the man- 
ager of the plan at Portland, Me., in 
every case whether or not it considers 
the risk sufficiently improved to become 
a normal risk.” 


MAY CURB COMPULSORY FUND 


North Dakota Measure Would Open 
Door to Competition in Work- 
men’s Compensation 

There is a prospect that the legisla- 
ture of North Dakota will abandon its 
monopolistic workmen’s compensation 
state fund and set up a competitive state 
fund, thereby opening the door to pri- 
vate companies to write and compete for 
compensation business in that state. 
House bill No. 291, now pending in the 
North Dakota legislature, if enacted into 
law, would bring about that change. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has bulletined members 
in North Dakota saying that “the prin- 
ciples of the bill benefit private enter- 
prise and those general principles upon 
which rests the entire structure of our 
business, social and governmental sys- 
tems.” 

“For more than twenty years,” the 
bulletin says, “all proposals to create 
monopolistic state workmen’s compen- 
sation funds have met with defeat. Out 
of the forty-seven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which have workmen’s 
compensation laws, only seven of them 
have monopolistic state funds. These 
are Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. During this period a number 








Quebec Intervention 
Held To Be Futile 


FINANCIAL TIMES RAPS PLAN 





Auto Liability Rate Incre ‘ 
Threat of Provincial "Ate 
Agents Would Suffer 





Announcement by the Canadian Un- 
derwriters Association that automobile 
rates are to be increased 10% to 20% 
this month has caused somewhat of a 
furore in the Province of Quebec and 
has brought forth rumors that the 
Quebec provincial government is threat- 
ening to intervene in the matter de- 
spite the noticeable upward trend in 
highway accidents, 

Kirst inkling of intervention by the 
Quebec government in the daily press 
brought torth a front page editorial in 
the Hinancial Times, which calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the provincial gov- 
ernments have failed to adopt remedial 
legislation and that threats of govern- 
mental interference appear futile since 
it is the big army of agents and brokers 
who would sutter if the companies ceased 
writing this class of business. The edi- 
torial says: 

_“Suggestions, in both the English and 
French press, of ‘intervention’ by the 
Quebec government following recent an- 
nouncement by the Canadian Under- 
writers Association of pending increases 
in premium rates on automobile insur- 
ance in the province are being referred 
to by insurance men as naive in the 
light of all circumstances. ‘This class ot 
insurance has been consistently unpro- 
fitable practically throughout the world, 
and has been regarded as particularly 
so in Quebec Province where the acci- 
dent record has been so unfavorable that 
few companies, it is understood, would 
write it except as a service to their 
agency staffs. 


Attacks on Underwriters 


“Attacks on the Canadian Underwrit- 
ers Association ignore the fact that 
Quebec provincial governments have 
failed to adopt legislation which, ex- 
perience in other provinces shows, has 
been definitely effective in reducing the 
number of highway and street accidents 
as well as eliminating guest claims and 
other costly illegitimate losses. These 
have been a major factor in making 
automobile insurance an_ unprofitable 
class of business. 

“A bill to amend the insurance act 
of Quebec, which provided among other 
features for ‘financial responsibility’ and 
outlawing of guest claims, was submitted 
to the last session of the provincial 
legislature and was given a ‘hoist. It 
has been stated that outlawing of guest 
claims in itself would, by eliminating 
the hazard for the underwriters, result 
in an immediate reduction in the public 
liability rate on policies written in the 
province. : 

“Member companies of the Canadian 
Underwriters Association—which, _inci- 


dentally, is neither a ‘syndicate’ nora | 


‘monopoly’—write less than half of the 
automobile insurance business in the 
province, and, under existing circum- 
stances, would perhaps be happy to write 
less than they do. 
of government ‘intervention’ seem paf- 
ticularly futile as it would be the big 
army of brokers and agents throughout 
the province which would suffer if the 
companies pulled out of this class of 


business—not the companies, who would | 
take the stand that they would be re- | 


lieved of a profitless liability thereby.” 


nd 





of state legislative committees and com- 
missions, after study and investigation, 
have reported adversely on monopolistic 
state workmen’s compensation fun 
measures. 

“It is to be hoped that North Dakota 
will enact House bill No. 291 and there- 
by place its workmen’s compensation 
system upon a basis which is generally 
recognized as superior to its present 
system,” 
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